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THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


appears that the Emperor of the Frencu still adheres to 
[3 proposal that a Conference of the European Powers 
dull be held to decide what is to be done with the Porr and 
with Rome. The objections to this proposal are patent. 
Almost every State that sends a delegate to the Conference 
yill decline to do anything more than express vague wishes 
sto what other States should do. Some would like France to 
jeep Rome for the Pore, others would like France to give Rome 
tyltaly; but the end of all discussion will be that France will 
te left to do as she pleases. The Emperor has had some ex- 
perience of the slight results to which Conferences lead, unless 
beth parties to the dispute which occasions the meeting are 
villing to come to terms. The Conference of last year about 
luxemburg did good because both France and Prussia wished 
to avoid war. But the Conferences about Denmark did no 
good because Prussia calculated that she could, under any 
event, dispose of Denmark as she pleased, and was quite de- 
termined to have her way. This is not the first time that the 
Eurrror has proposed a Conference as the best means of 
geting himself out of a difficulty, nor is it the first time 
that England has had to explain to him that a Conference 
an do no good unless there is a distinct basis of discus- 
tim, and a sincere desire among all the parties principally 
concerned to arrive at a satisfactory result. The last time that 
this had to be pointed out, it fell to Lord Russe. to do 
it, and he performed his task in so singularly rude and dis- 
courteous a way that the Emperor gained something by 
having a sort of slight grievance, if not against England, yet 
against the English Foreign Secretary. But Lord Srantey 
has only to be civil, and the substantial good sense of what he 
has to say will be indisputable. How does it happen, then, 
that what is so clear to every one else is not clear to the 
Eurzrok? He must be too shrewd not to understand that 
4 perfectly idle Conference, discussing nothing definite, and 
deciding nothing, would not at all conduce to the glory 
of the Power that, in spite of all adverse criticism, had 
pertisted in summoning it. He cannot mean that the Confer- 
ence should do nothing; but it is only by his doing something 
that the Conference can avoid doing nothing. ‘The con- 
sequence is obvious. If the Conference is not to be an 
utterly foolish piece of business, it must have life and mean- 
ing given to it by the announcement that France is going to 
adopt a new line of policy towards Rome. So long as France 
holds herself forth as the sole protectress of Kome, and 
to one disputes her claim who has power to gainsay it, 
there is nothing for a Conference to discuss. But if France 
opened the Conference by announcing that she was going 
fnally to withdraw from Rome, and hand over the pro- 
wetion:.of the Pore to Italy, then perhaps the Confer- 
‘ce might have something to talk about that would be 
varth discussing. Italy engages to maintain the Pore’s inde- 
pendence; and to assign him a position worthy of' his spiritual 
“gnity.. Almost every European State is concerned in know- 
ig What is meant by this. If it is conceded that the Pore is, 
inthe interests of Europe, to be treated in a peculiar manner— 
to have the rank and state of a sovereign prince, to enjoy an 
late Income, and to conduct his spiritual business free 

, any pressure from the Government in whose territory he 
¥et—~a Conference might discuss, perhaps, with some advan- 
i how this is to be done. If there are States which, like 
gland and Russia, might choose to profess themselves 
pimenily indifferent about the whole matter, yet at 
pe - the fact of this indifference would be recorded, 
on ground of future complaint on their part would be 
ihe ~~ But very few States would say that the position which 
“we 18 to hold in Italy and Rome is a matter with which 
— ng of concern; and even if the ultimate deci- 
leenie in position were left to France alone, yet it would 
Hrance to syem to be doing the right thing when 


she had collected the opinions of all nations who might choose to 
express any. 

Whatever a Conference might decide, and whatever might be 
the position allotted to the Pore after all the States of Europe 
had been invited to consider what position would be worthy of 
him if his territory were taken from him, no Conference and no 
Power could make him accept this decision. He could always 
run away, and leave his position, however worthy of him others 
might consider it. Louis Napo.eoy, if he lets the Italians 
enter Rome, has always to face the danger of the Pore going 
into exile, and denouncing him as the author of his sorrow 
and humiliation. re is only one cure for this, and that is 
that the general common sense of the Catholic world should 
pronounce that his exile is useless, that all that could have 
been given him has been given, and that he had much better 
go back to Rome. The common sense of the Catholic world 
is a rotten reed to trust to, but still, if anything could bring 
it to bear practically on affairs, it might be the fact that 
all that could be said on every side had been said once 
for all at a Conference. No one can be very sanguine that 
the Conference would produce this result, but still it possibly 
might do so. We may take it for granted that the Pope 
will not acquiesce in any alteration whatever in his present 

ition, and that he, and perhaps one or two of the Catholic 
| sree will altogether decline to have anything to do with 


the Conference directly it is known that Italy is to have © 


Rome. On the most favourable supposition, the Conference 
must be a lame sort of affair; but still the Emperor of the 
Frencn is anxious for it—pertinaciously anxious for it; and 
it is much more important to know why he wants it than 
to speculate on the exact amount of good it would do if it 
were assembled. If the Emperor were satisfied with things 
as they are, why should he want a Conference? He has re- 
stored the operation of the September Convention. He has 
shown that the Revolutionary party in ~~ and the Italian 
Government are equally unable to upset the Convention so 
long as he has a mind to preserve it in force. Why, then, 
does he not keep quiet, having apparently got all he wants? 
The answer must be that he has not got all he wants, and 
that he is seeking to announce, in his own way and with many 
precautions, a great change in his policy. 

The Emperor is notoriously an undecided man, trying all 
manner of schemes, and letting them drop or pushing them on as 
he fancies will be best for him, and with a large confidence in 
the usefulness of patience, and a complete readiness to adjourn 
projects that do not seem to him immediately feasible. He may, 
after all, think that the Pore and Italy had better go on as they 


are for the present. But no one who knows the present state of | 


Europe, and especially of France, can doubt that there is some 
strong motive impelling the Emperor not to let the Roman 
question rest with the defeat of Garia.p!, the humiliation of 
ltaly, and the triumph of the Chassepot rifle. It is evident 
that he regards what he has done, not as all that he means 
to do, but as part of a whole that is yet to be worked out. 
Partly this is, we still think, because he is in the main friendly 
to Italy ; and having shown himself her master, he would now 
like, if he could, to show himself once more as her benefactor. 
But undoubtedly the main cause lies much nearer home. 
The democratic in France—that is, the vast majority of 
the lower orders in the large cities—detests this new Roman 
expedition, dnd is very sore about it. But it may be asked 
why should the Empzror care about the democratic party ? 
Why should he be afraid of them? Cannot they too be 
shot down with Chassepot rifles, should the necessity arise ? 
Perhaps they might; but at any rate, if this comforting 
conviction reassures other people, it does not quite satisfy 
the Emperor. The lower classes of Paris are in some 
danger of not being able to pay for the bread ‘they must 
have to keep life together; and they are in some danger 
also of losing their wages, because there is no more money to 
pay them for going on working. The Emperor does not say 
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to them, as he theoretically might do, that if they starve, 
and show they dislike it, he will shoot them. He goes to 
work in a very different way. He gives them what they 
want. He has ordered that bread shall be sold at a 
moderate price, and he has allowed it to be understood 
that a vast loan is to be proposed with the express object 
of carrying on public works, and thereby providing constant 
employment for the workmen. He will put down with the 
firmest hand everything approaching to riot, or sedition, or 
revolution; but he will, in a quict regular way, let the demo- 
cracy have most of what it really longs for. Is he going 
entirely to thwart, disappoint, and vex it by the mode in 
which he treats the question of Rome? We do not profess to 
know; but it is quite evident that unless it is his intention 
to propose something which will make Italy and the French 
democracy more satisfied than they are now, the persistence 
with which he invites a Conference to meet is utterly in- 
explicable except to those who may be content to say that 
he is a silly man, asking for what every one sees is a silly 
thing, and asking for it out of mere want of sense and with 
no plan or prospect whatever. 


TURKEY. 


HE Cretan insurrection, although it has often been nomi- 
nally suppressed, still smoulders dangerously; and several 
recent menaces addressed by the Russian Government to the 
Porte have produced the effect which was probably intended, 
in preventing the pacification of the island. The sympathy of 
the Greeks is natural, and their object is comparatively legiti- 
mate, although it is pursued by irregular methods. The 
annexation of Crete would gratify patriotic fecling, and it 
would probably increase the strength of the kingdom. The 
condition of the Ionian Islands has deteriorated rapidly since 
their union with Greece, but there is no room for a similar 
process in Crete. The loss of a civilized and orderly Govern- 
ment could scarcely fail to diminish the security of property 
and to interrupt the progress of improvement; but a Turkish 
Pasha, even if he were not regarded as an enemy, may be 
easily spared by the subject community. The Cretans are 
probably more barbarous than the Wester islanders, but they 
have exhibited in a high degree the warlike virtues which are 
the most indispensable quality of nations. Their auxiliaries 
from the mainland are at least as well entitled to respect or 
toleration as GARIBALDI's volunteers; and if their enterprise had 
succeeded, the detachment of an outlying province from the 
Turkish Empire would not in itself have been a subject for 
regret. Several thousands of Mahometan Cretans would indeed 
have incurred a risk of massacre or forcible exile, but philan- 
thropists habitually confine their regard to Christians and to 
heathens; and politicians must admit that the Mussulmans of 
Crete are in a hopeless minority. The only sound reason for 
deprecating the triumph of the insurgents was founded on the 
consequences which would have followed in almost all parts of 
European Turkey. The prospect of obtaining independence 
by foreign aid would have tempted all provincial malcontents 
to revolt, although the Porte would have been more than a 
match for the unassisted efforts of the Christian population. 
The English Government wisely abstained from incurring 
the responsibility of promoting civil war and anarchy by 
encouraging a hopeless rebellion; and even the most bigoted 
opponents of traditional English policy would scarcely recom- 
mend that active aid should be afforded to Russia. Three 
millions of Turks have to be killed, or driven beyond the 
Bosphorus, before the Eastern question can be settled in 
accordance with the sentimental theory ; and if the present 
holders of power were disposed of, no indigenous successor 
is ready to take their place. 
‘The Note which has been addressed to the Porte by four of 
the Great Powers is remarkable, not so much for its contents 
as for the juxtaposition of the signatures. The document is 
evidently of Russian origin, and the statements or arguments 
which it contains are merely a reproduction of the threats 
which were conveyed to the late Suntan by Prince Men- 
SCHIKOFF on the eve of the Crimean war. From a much earlier 
period Russia was engrossed with the sufferings of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey ; and at present her regard for religious 
freedom and national liberties finds an exclusive field in 
foreign countries, while the task of suppressing the Polish 
language and religion occupies the domestic energies of the 
Government. The framers of the Note studiously abstain 
from specific allegations which might have been denied, 
and from definite demands which might possibly have been 
conceded. ‘They assume that the Turkish Government has 


accordingly protest that they are no longer respéne: 
the or, in other words, that ‘they would 
witness a general insurrection. The Emperor ~ 
lately used even harsher language to the chief Yin; 
of Turkey, and the official journals of St. Peters) 
Moscow openly announce that war is imminent, as inde} 
it has always impended over Turkey whenever Rpg: 
has counted on the absence of European intervention} 
was easy, as it was customary, to disturb the chamber 
the sick man with preparations for violence; but Prin 
Gortscnakorr has attained a more definite success jn 4 
curing for his threatening letter the signatures of Prussia, of 
France, and of Italy. The policy of Prussia is intelligible, 4 
Count Bismark has often professed the intention of see, oa 
a Russian alliance by concurrence in an Eastern policy with 
which, in his opinion, Prussia has no immediate concen, 
When the lower course of the Danube is in the possession of, 
great foreign Power, German statesmen will probably tepy 
to the jealousy of Russian encroachment which was felt } 
their predecessors in the early part of the century ; nor woyij 
Count Bismark himself be solicitous to secure the friendshj 
of Russia, if his relations with Austria and France were leg 
uncertain. 


The adhesion of Italy to the Russian cause may perhapsly 
explained by anxiety to assert the newly acquired rank of ; 
great European Power; and Italian fancy discerns a 
analogy between the national pretensions of the Grecks gj 
the movement which has united the Italian Peninsula, with , 
small exception, into a single kingdom. Since the end of th 
Crimean war Russia has always affected to patronize Italy 
and the two States have a common enemy in the Port, eithe 
in his temporal or in his spiritual capacity. It might hay 
been supposed that the Italian Government had sufficien: 
occupation at home, but it costs nothing to disclaim a nm- 
existing responsibility for the misdoings or shortcomings of the 
Porte. Popular feeling in Italy is, on the whole, unfriendly 
to Turkey, and hates a Mahometan almost 
cordially as he detests a zealous adherent of the Pore. Cow 
Cavour introduced Piedmont into the councils of Europ 
by timely co-operation with France and England against the 
Russian policy which his successors obsequiously applaud; 
but it was never supposed that the great Italian Ministe 
was inspired by enthusiasm for Turkish independence, and, i 
his object could have been more effectually attained bys 
contrary course, he would as willingly have assisted the dis 
memberment of the Ottoman Empire. Even if the threatd 
a rupture should lead to actual war, no Italian contingest 
will be required ; and the Government of Florence will have 
earned cheaply the merit of combining with Russia and wit 
a more important ally. The attachment of a signature toa 
document is but a small price to pay for the acquisition ¢ 
Venice, and for possible assistance in the annexation of Rous. 
It is far more surprising that France should veer round to the 
side of Russia than that Italy should add a cipher to the sun 
of the forces which are banded against Turkey. 


Only a few months ago, the French Ambassador at Cat- 
stantinople, afterwards Foreign Minister at Paris, stenly 
refused to countenance the Cretan insurrection, and rebuked 
the Greeks for their unwarrantable intervention; but now, far 
some mysterious reason, the Emperor has associated himsl 
with the Russian policy of avowed hostility to Turkey. The 
affectation of protecting the Christian subjects of the Pott 
furnishes little excuse for a capricious burst of sympathy wi 
a population which always relies on Russian patronage ® 
support its seditious tendencies. ‘The Emperor Napouiy 
must be fully aware that Russian projects in the East are i 
the highest degree distasteful to the allies whose friendship lt 
ostentatiously cultivates. If the wishes of England are a 
deserving of attention, still it is unseasonable to announde 
course of French policy which is directly opposed to Austr 
interests. The official journals of Paris have lately declare 
that France and Austria are entirely agreed on all Europett 
questions ; and yet there is no attempt to conceal the absolute 
divergence of their respective systems in one of the most urgelt 
and important matters. Baron Bevsr has declined to jo® 
the collective Note; and if a Russian army crosses the Prat 
to oceupy the Principalities or to promote an insurrection ® 
Bulgaria, Austria will certainly assist Turkey, unless the rk 
of a Prussian alliance with Russia renders the attempt ™ 
hazardous. In such a contingency, France would natum’y 
take the part of Austria, but for the gratuitous blunder ¢ 
endorsing the Russian manifesto against ‘Turkey, and probi) 
a mere inconsistency will not prevent the Emperor itis 
from consulting the interest and honour of his country. 


refused justice to its Christian subjects, and the four Powers 


searcely worth while to discuss the excuses which might be 
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from the terms of the document. It may be true that 
Christian subjects of the SuLTAN have grounds of complaint, 
and that their grievances ought to be redressed; but State 
and especially international communications, are not 
ended to convince, but to express a preconceived resolu- 
‘Jn natural succession the joint Note of the four Powers 
will be followed by a demand of concessions, with the alter- 
gative of some aggression on the part of Russia. The Turkish 
Government has rejected the preliminary summons, and it is 
ing for defence in the unequal conflict. When the 
in arrived, the Emperor of the Frencu will probably 


ceisler his hasty adhesion to the principles of Russian 


diplomacy. 


MINISTERS AFTER DINNER, 


Mr. Disraext is not equal to a great occasion, he is most 
certainly equal to a small one. When, as at Edinburgh, 
he tries to be clever, he is far too clever, and suffers his great 
merits and ability to be obscured by the very petty artifices 
to which in pure wantonness he has resort. Years ago, when 
he had to make a funeral oration on the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
he stole an oration bodily from a French author, There was 
no reason or sense in it. He could have made a much better 
oration entirely out of his own head. But there was some- 
thing graceless and Bohemian in the freak of palming off a 
iece of French rhetoric on the English public, on what 
Englishmen, in their silly hero-worshipping way, thought a 
occasion, which tickled his cynical fancy. In the 
sme way, with the world all before him at Edinburgh, 
and the amplest opportunity of doing something that 
should be worthy of him, he amused himself at the expense 
of his audience, by seeing whether they would stand a 
complete falsification of the most ordinary facts of modern 
English history, and a candid avowal that he had been 
educating his party, which required a very great deal of 
educating. When much is expected of him, when something 
of elevation, of wit, of great speaking is locked for, he often 
breaks down, not from any want of ability, but from a sheer 
contempt of men, and a too keen sense of the fun of seeing 
what can be safely said to them. He is poor and false 
when he might be expected to shine—not always, for some 
of his great Parliamentary efforts have been really first- 
rate—but on odd occasions, when he thinks he can 
do as he pleases. On the other hand, when he might 
have been expected to fail he is often admirably good. No 
one can do the decorous, dull, and commonplace better 
than he can.’ Last Saturday, at the Guildhall, he was 
excellent in his way. He had satisfied himself that to be 
guarded, neutral, and unambitious was the true line for him to 
follow. He was not to be tempted to make his Edinburgh 
speech twice. He would merely be a Minister making the 
usual Ministerial speech in a pompous, affable, encouraging, 
unmeaning style. aed ing the world of politics, home and 
foreign, he had satisfied himself that, in his own language, 
“there was everywhere a grey sky, but nowhere menacing 
“clouds.” On this hint he spake. He was determined to 
mike a grey-sky speech—a placid, soothing, autumn-evening 
eflusion—and he did it capitally. Everybody, as he 
assured the Lorp Mayor and his other hearers, might 
take comfort, but still no one ought to feel too com- 
fortable. The state of the revenue was satisfactory, and 
foreign Powers generally loved England and respected her, 
and the chances of Continental war were fading away, and the 
cans were more inclined to do us justice than they had 
been. Still the sky was grey. Things in general, it must 
be admitted, were not very lively, and he should not like to 
cmmit himself too fully. Had his revered chief been there, 
Lord Mayor might have had a real exposition of the whole 
politics of England and the world in return for his turtle, but he, 
humble Cuancettor of the Excnrquer, could not venture 
‘anything so great and grand and bold. All that, in the 
of Lord Dery, he could undertake to say was that the 
Was grey—not blue certainly, but not black. He was, asthe 
read inform us, received “ with enthusiasm”; and what 
ed his enthusiastic friends to understand distinctly 
Was that, in his humble judgment, unassisted as he was by 
Densy, the sky was grey. Every one who heard him 
} ca found much comfort and meaning in this, and so 
Bete went off as well as could have been wished. 
is colleagues always follow his lead, or, even if they speak 
m, they catch the tone he wishes to set, ana 80 pre- 


= am Proper Ministerial harmony. If he was dull and 
then uplace, they who were received with respect rather 


could not be expected to be more lively. 


The Lorp CHance.tor, however, had really something to say, 
for he could speak of what the Ministry or their party had 
done, or were intending to do, in the region of English law. 
Of actual performance there was not, indeed, much to 
relate. The Ministry, besides repealing a large number 
of obsolete statutes, had ordered an index of the statutes to be 
made, had brought in a Bankruptcy Bill, failed to carry i 
and intend to bring it in again next year, and had appoint 
several legal Commissions. All this may mean nothing or 
something ; in legal reforms everything depends on the men 
who are at the bottom of them. But the Conservatives are 
really guided by the most energetic and sagacious law-re- 
former now alive. Lord Carens is equal in the boldness of 
his conceptions to Lord Westsury, and far excels him in two » 
main pots. He gives himself great personal trouble, and 
he holds such a position in his party, in the Lords, and in 
his profession, that he forces people to attend to him and to let 
him have his way. So far as law reform goes, it is to be 
doubted whether any change of Ministry, even though Sir 
RounDELL Patwer were Lord Chancellor, would not bea loss; 
for even if the two men are to be held equally zealous and 
competent, yet it is certain that, in all that large sphere of law 
reform to which the outside public is indifferent, the main 
thing is to secure the approbation of the House of Lords ; and 
we know that Lord Cairns has the ear of the Lords, while 
we can only hope that Sir Rounpet, Pater may have it. 
All these Commissions will end in smoke or in fire, according 
as Lord Cairns brings them to a practical result or not. The 
mere appointing of Commissions, on which the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR laid so much stress, is nothing; Lord Cranwortu 
could appoint a hundred. But if the conclusions of Com- 
missions are fructified by the agency of a man competent in 
himself, and whose guidance others follow, then a substantial 
gain is achieved; and there is reason to hope that, under the 
supervision of Lord Cairns, the Commissions recently ap- 
pointed may do more good than Commissions generally do. 
The only other speaker at the Guildhall from whom something 
worth hearing might have been expected was Lord Srantey ; 
but Lord Srantey only returned thanks for the Commons, 
which, as he remarked, he had often been called upon to do 
before. This was a natural and significant prelude to the utter- 
ance of commonplaces ; but one of these commonplaces deserves 
a moment’s attention. Lord Srantey claimed it as a special 
merit of the House of Commons that it did more and tried to 
do more than any other legislative assembly in the world. This 
sounds grand, but it may be doubted whether that which was 
claimed as an excellence is not really a defect. ‘The House 
of Commons does an immense deal, but then it does a very 
great part of what it does atrociously badly. There never 
was in any country so wicked and senseless and babyish a 
waste of time and money as that involved in the treatment of 
Private Bills by the two Houses of Parliament. Nor 
is the interference of the House in Public Bills much 
more judicious. It will persist in cutting up the drafts 
of Bills and introducing clauses which are totally in- 
consistent with other provisions of the measure as it passes, 
and which are couched in language that is not sense 
or English, or even legal English. Why should Parliament 
be praised for this foolish and pernicious activity? Lord 
Stan.ey might perhaps reply that when he praised it he was 
speaking to aldermen, and speaking after dinner. Perhaps 
this is a sufficient excuse for him, but there are persons who 
will echo what he said when they cannot shelter themselves 
under such a plea. 


Saturday was succeeded by Monday, and the Guildhall 
gave place to the Crystal Palace. This impartial building 
welcomes all alike who pay—Leaguers and Tories, Porren 
and Lord Joun Manners—and rings indifferently, so far as 
it is capable of ringing, with hurrahs to GaripaLpI or to 
“Situ.” On Monday there was the greatest gathering of 
Conservative workmen ever seen—a gathering of which the 
express object was to show that there really are such beings 
as Conservative workmen, and that they are numerous and 
respectable, and capable of eating and of political principles. 
Everything that could have been desired conspired to make 
the meeting a success. The other members of the Cabinet 
would not or could not come; but Lord Joun Manners was 
there, and he was much the most appropriate man that could 
be found. It was exactly the element in which he was best 
qualified to shine. It realized that union of the peer and the 
peasant, sacred in itself, and hallowed by the Church, which he 
has been dreaming of ior the greater part of his life. He could 
point to the grand motto, “The Throne, the Altar, and the 
“ Cottage,” which was emblazoned before the eyes of his au- 
dience. He could inform them that the QuzEN and the ordinary 
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farm labourer were, under the general supervision of bene- 
ficed clergymen and the families of peers, the mainstay of 
England; and he could take an airy, aristocratic, and 
genial view of history and facts, and invite his peasants 
to rally around institutions that secured them the dear 
privilege of having those they have loved and Jost buried near 
them in hallowed ground—or at least theoretically secured this, 
for practically, as he informed his friends, it was one of the 
innumerable merits of Lord Dersy’s Government that it had 
opened several new cemeteries at a distance from centres of 
population. But Lord Joun Manners and his speech were 
not the main features of the evening. ‘The banquet was held, 
not to show that a Lord could talk, but that Conservative 
working-men existed. There were not only many Conserva- 
tive working-men there, but they had their own spokesmen— 
real, living, indisputable Conservative working-men—who 
spoke their own thoughts, and stuck to them. The first 
speaker, the man specially chosen to demonstrate what Con- 
servative working-men are like, went on rather oddly. He 
spoke on and on, and he talked such prodigious nonsense that 
he was first called to order, and then hooted at, but quite inef- 
fectually, until at last the managers ordered a brass band to play 
till he stopped; and so he had to give in. - The next speaker 
was of a very different sort; he was versed in politics, he was 
philosophical, and in his Conservative way traced events to their 
causes. It was, he said, his opinion that Free Trade had 
caused bread to be dear, and he added that fourteen hundred 
of his friends at Rotherhithe held the same enlightened 
opinion. We could never understand why Liberals should 
think it necessary to deny that Conservative working-men 


exist. Why should not persons earning a precarious liveli- | 


hood, who require a brass band to stop them, and who con- 
sider that free imports heighten prices, be the very persons to 
think the sentiments of Lord Jonn Manners on the Throne, 
the Altar, and the Cottage about as neat, sensible, and spirited 
a set of sentiments as they ever heard of? They form the 
Conservative section of the residuum, the section on the 
enlightenment, patriotism, and intrepidity of which Mr. D1s- 
RAELI successfully asked the country gentlemen to rely, and 
everything that illustrates the nature of this section is inte- 
resting and important. It is something—not much, but still 
something beyond utter darkness—to know that these Con- 
servative working-men, though they triumph over political 
economy, will succumb to the cornet-i-piston. 

The grey tint of London has, it seems, spread over the 
country, and all Her Mavesty’s Ministers, great and small, 
see things, human and divine, through a moist and misty 
medium. Earl Devon, at Bristol, has imbibed some of the 
Guildhall fog, and the Tory worshippers of the local 
divinity of Corston have been compelled to perform their 
post-prandial rites, obscured and clouded with the dullest 
and most mephitic oratory of this very dull week. The 
noble Earl’s humility and his lowly estimate of his own 
humble sphere is touching; and, as he avers that he had 
nothing to say, we ought not to complain if he spoke as 
under an intellectual air-pump, from which all sense and 
meaning had been exhausted. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


— report of the details of the great battle at Mentaua in 
which, to use the expression of the French despatch, the 
Chassepot rifle did such wonders, has not improved the feeling 
of the Italians towards the French nation. The French Com- 
mandant, with the natural tendencies of his profession, seems 
tolerably pleased at the management of the affair, and writes 
home of the Chassepot very much in the style in which Sir 
Samvet Baker, aiter potting a few hundred antelopes or 
elephants, pleasantly sings the praises of his little Fletcher 
No. 24. And the latest accounts show that the Pure is highly 
gratified, not perhaps at the bloodshed, for he is a kindly and 
benevolent person, but at the promptitude and activity of the 
French. He has been blessing the Emperor in his uprising 
and in his downsitting, the Empress, the Prince Imreriat, the 
French Zouaves, and the whole French people, in a style to 
which neither that excellent potentate, that eminently Christian 
body of troops, or that distinctly pious nation are at all 
accustomed. Such an effusion reminds one of the sort of thing 
that takes place when a wicked squire, who has not been 
near a church for years, is at length reconciled to his 
village parson. Everything is very delightful, it only one 
could be sure that it would last. The conversion of Jupas 
lias taken place. Providence has touched the squire’s heart, 
and there is a chance that in future he may be going to sub- 
scribe regularly to the Sunday school, and to refuse to let 


Dissenters rent his land. The Italians, on the othe 
are very sore. The King of Iraty told them a few i, 
back that a war with France would be a species of Ny 
ble and fratricidal contest. And the thought cannot re 
occur to them that, if the French and they are brothers 
French might have been less ready to try their new rifle 
Garibaldians who, whether retreating or not, were at all 
events fast melting away. The accounts of the battle leaye 
doubt as to its main incidents. The Papal troops fought *” 
and the Garibaldians with desperate resolution, but French 
arms and French soldiers turned the fortune of the day. [tj 
probable that the French Government now begins to fe 
that it has gone far enough in the line of humiliating the 
Italians. An official note has appeared in the Monitey, 
now that all is over, to compliment the Italian Government oy 
its behaviour, and to say how much the Experor is Pleased 
with it. The Italian affair, so far as the Popg and th 
Emperor are concerned, is ending in a shower of bless 
Rome blesses Naroreon III., and Naporron IIL. thanks 
Victor Emmanvet. It is not clear that this last un ted 
civility on the part of the Monitewr will make the task of 
Victor EmManvet any easier. It will scarcely add to the 
popularity or to the long life of the Menannea Cabinet. The 
insolence of M. Moustier and the unction of the Monitey 
will appear equally distasteful to a nation which is agitated 
and wounded, and which already looks on itself as betrayej 
by its Executive. 


M. Menasrea’s new Circular is a document which woul 
be of more importance if M. Menaprea were likely to 1. 
main in office long enough to have a policy of his own. Itis 
certainly better than his last. It is not undesirable that eve, 
a temporary Minister should at this particular juncture 1. 
assert the national resolve sooner or later to have Rome, but 
there are passages in it that border closely on feebleness, 
Menasrea’s sudden retreat from the Pope's territory places hin 
in a difficult controversial position. The Royal troops des- 
patched across the frontier, and almost immediately recalled, 
have played a slightly ludicrous part in a real tragedy. It was 
to be hoped that they would have themselves prevented blood- 
shed, and been able to disarm and disband the revolutionists, 
rather than leave the French to do it. Instead of this they 
merely maneuvred on to the Porpr’s territory and maneuvred 
off again, in a sort of harmless and futile quadrille move- 
ment. For this General Menaprea has to account, and 
he does so in a manner that shows us how hard it is w 
account on paper for what is inexplicable. He says that 
the military movement proved a complete success. Its 
object was to reassure the inhabitants of the one or two 
little villages and country towns where the troops took 
up their quarters, and the inhabitants have been fully 
reassured. As a day or two afterwards the Pontifical troops 
marched back again into these identical places, and wer 
received, according to official accounts, with acclamations, 
the reassurance of the inhabitants seems to have bem 
hardly worth undertaking. The only effect has been 
encourage a hand{ui of peasants to express sentiments which 
they have had to repudiate within the week. If the Italians 
only went in for the purpose of leaving Garipatpt to the 
tender mercies of the Chassepot, and Velletri and Frosinone w 
the Pontifical troops, they had better have stayed out. Ye, 
unless the Italian occupation was to assume a substantial 
and independent form, it was clearly idle to prolong it. A 
bolder course might have been better, even at a little risk; 
but half-measures have the double disadvantage of being a 
once useless to Italy and irritating to France. The invasion 
of volunteers having ceased, the Italian Government had 10 
more to do; and though it had done nothing, its presence 
Italian soil only added thenceforward to the difficulties of the 
situation. 


After a little résumé of the history of Mentana, Gener 
MENABREA passes on to urge that the French are bound ly 
their professions to evacuate the Roman soil at once. We do 
not feel sure that an experienced diplomatist would be anxious 
to make any immediate demand of the kind, which can 80 
hereafter be construed into an admission that the September 
Convention is now to resume its former place. The Fren 
official newspapers, it is true, in some cases draw the om 
clusion that M. Menaprea speaks of the September —_ 


tion as no longer in existence, and they bla od ttl 


impropriety of such language. It is to na 


expressions are not more precise or unequivocal, 


the Imperial organs should not have moze reason t ped 
pleased. He says, certainly, that the object of the wr 
has been entirely unsecured; but Europe 18 left to by : 


from events, that Italy refuses any longer to be 
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; already brought her to the brink of ruin. M. 
the French should re-embark is 
MeN ly the result of aconviction that their stay at Rome, or 
pp Civita Vecchia, will prolong, if it does not foment, the 
of Italians with their Kine and his advisers. From 
‘his point of view, any Premier is justified in being anxious 
ihat all occasions of internal excitement should disappear. 
far as the Roman question itself is concerned, it makes 

little difference whether French troops are at Civita 
TY is or at Toulon. All the humiliation has been already 
affered; and as the French are not likely, either from 
fgancial or diplomatic considerations, to be solicitous about 

ting their stay in Rome, it is superfluous to ask 
gs a sort of concession and favour what it is the interest 
the French Government to grant. It might be otherwise 
{fan open rupture between Italy and France, or even between 
France and Prussia, were imminent. It might be useful, in that 
ase, to appear to protest against an expedition prolonged after its 
frst purpose Was accomplished, for apparently military objects. 
And some people are still left who keep repeating that the peace 
of Europe is not yet secured, that the Italian Government is 
aming and organizing its troops, getting ready its ironclads, 
and evidently preparing for some contingency to come. There 
is no doubt, if hostilities were to break out to-morrow 
hetween Prussia and France, that Italy would consider the 
hour had arrived for finally disposing of the Roman question. 
The Emperor of the Frencu, taught wisdom by the example 
of Austria, would not, at such a crisis, both withhold Rome 
at the beginning, and lose it at the end, of a dangerous war. 
Asufficient reason for the apparent activity in Italian mili- 
tury circles may be found in the serious internal condition of 
the provinces. It is not easy even yet to know to what ex- 
tent Victor EmmaNvEL’s Government has committed itself to 
the revolutionary party. The history of the recent difficulty 
will probably be divulged within a few days after the 
meeting of the Italian Chambers. The truth will probably 
turn out to be that neither Garibaldian nor Pontifical armies 
were composed purely of casual volunteers. Italian officers 
and soldiers fought in the one, French veterans had been quietly 
drafted by the Imperial Government into the other. Nobody 
kept the Convention, while every body was pretending to keep it. 
That an intrigue between the Rarrazzi Cabinet and the French 
Evperor immediately preceded the open rupture which led to 
the downfall of M. Ratrazzi, seems probable. That M. Rat- 
nazzi intrigued at the first, and that he was jockied at the last, 
was his fault;rather than his misfortune. People who conspire 
with Naroteon III. have usually reason to regret it. ‘The 
French Euperor’s policy is always liable to be changed by the 
sudden current of events. It would neither be surprising if at 
the commencement of the agitation he seemed to give a lan- 
guid assent to M. Ratrazzi’s movement, nor if, in the very 
height of the crisis, he felt that M. Ratrazzi had better be 
abandoned to his fate. It is the test of genius, in the eyes of 
both Mr. DiskarLt1 and of Napo.eon III., to be able to use 
events as they arise, and to throw overboard in the hour of 
danger the obligations contracted in easier times. 

The boldness with which M. Menaprea, who is at the head 
of ahalf-French, half-clerical party among Italian politicians, in 
gite of all his old connexions, reasserts the intention of Italy 
to make no terms short of the abolition of the temporal power, 
is in itself a sign that the Italian question has not really 
receded, though Italy and her monarch have experienced 
mortification and rebuff. The strangest thing of all is that 
the approbation of the Moniteur should have been bestowed 
on the Italian Government some days after the French 
Ministry had learnt the contents of his despatch, The 
smi-ofiicial press, which from the outset has been bitterly 
amti-ltalian, scarcely affects to conceal its consternation at the 
apparent inconsistency. The tone of M. Menasrea appears to it 
curious and inappropriate after all that the French Empire 
tas done in the last month for P10 Nono; and the plaudits of 
the Moniteur, we are now told, had no reference to the latest 
manifesto of Italian ambition. It is marvellous that any 
French journalist should believe that M. Mrnanrea could dare 
10 speak less resolutely about Rome, if he was to speak about 
Rome at all. It is too late now for the Italian monarchy to 
Telrace its steps, and to enter on a less ambitious path. The 
‘iramontanes in France and at the Vatican are clear- 
+g enough to see this. If the Pore is to be preserved, 
laly, they admit, must again resolve itself into its con- 
— ements, and become a Confederacy instead of a 

Ingdom ; and this result they profess to hope yet to 
witness. The permanence of the Italian monarchy is a sub- 
ject of Prophecy on which it would be unwise to enter. 
it is impossible to doubt that, if dissolved, it will be 


dissolved by the agency of revolutionary, not of clerical,. 
sentiments. Whether Italy is less likely to care 
for Rome than a monarchical Italy, the history of this 
autumn shows. And the French Emperor is conscious of the 
peril of sweeping revolutionary changes so near his own 
frontier. It is probably his intention that Italy should be 
partially consoled for the recent triumph of the clerical party. 
On the eve of the acceptance or the rejection, by European 
Powers, of the French invitation to a Congress, it was not in- 
apposite that M. Menaprea should incidentally sketch out the 
conditions on which alone Italy could enter the meeting. 
The late M. D’Azrauio, in a celebrated speech on the Sep- 
tember Convention, characterised it as a treaty in which all 
the parties were agreed about everything —“ sauf sur les bases.” 
Another paper compromise of the same description would be 
as useless as the last ; and it is remarkable that, while the diplo- 
matic demands of Italy are definite, the French Government 
couches its summonses to a Conference or Congress in terms too 
vague even for analysis. For the present, it is satisfactory to 
feel that loss of life is over. The French Government has 
wisely interposed to moderate the penalties inflicted on 
prisoners and malcontents by the rescued Government of the 
Vatican. Courtesies of this sort are of course insufficient to 
quiet the existing animosities, but at any rate they prevent 
additional irritation. Meanwhile the name of France is not 
heard upon Italian lips without the accompaniment of male- 
dictions which show that, in reoccupying Rome, the French 
Ewreror has given fresh hostages to fortune. 


RAILWAY EMBARRASSMENTS. 


_ value of the enormous amount of property which is 
held in the form of joint-stock shares seems further than 
ever from improvement or recovery. Private capitalists are’ 
exempt from some of the most serious risks which threaten 
sharelolders, and especially from the publicity which is at the 
same time indispensable and dangerous to Companies. A 
banker or a merchant is not liable to be ruined either by a 


conspiracy to cheapen his property, or by habitual comments. 


on the conduct of his affairs. The magnitude and practical 
importance of great joint-stock enterprises expose them to 
injury from causes which may be called political; for, as 
their customers are the community at large, their vested 
rights often seem to conflict with the public interests, and an 


attack on any privileges which they may have purchased is: 


almost certainly popular. Weak Governments, accustomed 
to barter away Constitutions in exchange for a few months 
of office, still more readily catch at the opportunity of 


throwing the property of others as a sop to opponents ;- 


and the present Ministers have already succeeded in re- 
ducing to poverty large classes of persons who had ven- 
tured to invest their money in the provision of gas for 
London, or of postal communication with distant parts of 
the world. There are always careless writers and speakers to 


approve of any measure which tends to injure a Company or. 


to discredit the administration of its affairs; and in railway 
controversies it is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
governing bodies are attacked for failing to afford sufficient 
public accommodation, or for neglecting the interests of 
their constituents. As a general rule, it will be found 
that the assailants of railways are also the most officious 
champions of injured shareholders, denouncing unprofitable 
enterprise with the same vigour which is on other occasions 
directed against the timidity or frugality that starves 
the public service. As Lord Reprspae says, railway 
administration may be a fit subject fot public criticism, 
but the liability to incessant discussion is not a blessing to 
shareholders; tor as soon as some astute critic has satis- 
fied himself that the accounts of any railway Company 
are defective, the publication of his discovery lowers the 
value of all the railway stock in the country. Although 
Lord ReprspaLe has devoted his efforts consistently to the 
establishment of an absolute monopoly of railway communi- 
cation in the hands of the great Companies, his clients have 
lost more by the effect of the controversies which he has 
promoted than they have gained by his persevering hostility 
to their rivals, the contractors. As it appears that his imputa- 
tions on some of the officers and former members of the Great 
Eastern Board have become the subject of litigation, his 
Dunmow quarrel is for the moment not a proper topic for 
discussion. He seems to have retracted the principal accusa- 
tions of which Mr. Sinciair complains; and his more serious 
charges against other persons concerned in the construction 
of the Dunmow railway may perhaps be ultimately ex- 
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a or withdrawn. The anarchical condition of the Great 

tern Company itself is, in sem at least, a result of 
agitation ; but it is not surprising that the shareholders should 
desire to get rid of a Board which is apparently paralysed by 
internal disunion. It is generally inconvenient to retain on 
the Board of an amalgamated Company a separate representa- 
tion of component parts of the system, and probably the 
shareholders of the minor Companies might exercise a sound 


’ discretion in surrendering their reserved privileges. Against 


their will, it would be difficult to persuade Parliament to 
modify a bargain which was the basis of the amalgamation. 
As the Great Eastern Company has a large free revenue after 
paying the interest on its debentures, prudent administration 
would probably, after no long interval of time, secure a 
moderate dividend even for the ordinary shareholders. 


The rapid fall in Caledonian stock which has injuriously 
affected the whole railway market has been caused by the 
suggestion that an undue proportion of the receipts had been 
applied to the payment of dividend. There is no complaint 
of concealment or of misrepresentation, excepting so far as 
items of account are hidden from common observation in a 
voluminous balance-sheet. The materials of the accusation 
are exclusively derived from the voluntary statement of the 
accused. The sums expended out of revenue for maintenance 
of the railway and the rolling-stock appear to be extraordi- 
narily small when they are compared with the corresponding 
charges in the accounts of some other great Companies; and 
it is a simple question of fact whether repairs and maintenance 
have been improperly neglected, and, if the property of the 
Company has been maintained in full efficiency, whether the 
expense has been duly deducted from the annual receipts. 
The depreciation in railway shares which has followed the fall 
in Caledonian stock is, to a certain extent, the effect of panic ; 
but it is partly justified by the proof which has been afforded 
that the declaration of a dividend is in some degree dependent 
on the arbitrary decision of Directors. If one Company pays 
twelve per cent. out of income for the maintenance and depre- 
ciation of rolling-stock, while another Company under similar 
circumstances only allows nine per cent., it is evident that 
a comparison of dividends will not adequately represent the 
respective values of the stocks, and it is difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the cases are exactly parallel. The effect of 
uncertainty on credit is illustrated by the fall in the price of 
the shares of the very Companies which have furnished, by 
their own cautious policy, the principal argument against the 
administration of the Caledonian. The possibility of error is 
discounted, even where correctness of accounts has been most 
fully admitted. Since general attention has been directed to 
the question, nothing can be easier than to judge from the 
half-yearly Reports whether the charges for maintenance bear 
a reasonable proportion to the capital. The engineer is 
responsible for the truth of the statement which he habitually 
makes, that the works and the plant of the railway are in 
satisfactory order. ‘The number of engines, of trucks, and of 
carriages ought to be stated, and to be compared with the 
previous return. 


As usual, instances of the irregular transfer of charges from 
revenue to capital produce an exaggerated demand for the per- 
manent closing of capital accounts. Asa matter of general 
principle, every additional engine, every new siding, and every 
enlargement of a roadside station ought to be paid for out 
of capital ; nor is it to the purpose to assert that, as the only 
resources of the Company consist of its earnings, the increase of 
the capital account is a misapplication of income, Subscribers 
to a railway agree to sink in the enterprise the amount which 
they pay for their shares, and they are aware that before any 
sum can become applicable to dividend, the working expenses, 
including depreciation and repair, must be fully discharged ; 
but it is not a part of their engagement to enlarge the estate 
which they hold in partnership out of the income on which 
their livelihood may depend. The original railway and 
the original plant are necessarily purchased out of capital, 
and every addition ought to be made out of the same fund, or 
rather in the same form, by the addition of new partners, or 
by an increase in the nominal holdings of the existing share- 
holders. If extensions and additions were to be made exclu- 
sively out of revenue, they would very seldom be made at all; 
and it is strange that writers who profess to represent the 
public interest should urge, as a reason for placing all charges 
on revenue, the consequeat disinclination of shareholders to 
enter on any new undertaking. A private trader who wishes 
to enlarge his premises may at his pleasure curtail his 
domestic expenditure for the purpose, though in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred he would either borrow the money, 
or use funds which he had already determined to regard as 


of additional engines, the receipts on which their 

perhaps entirely dependent. If the new undertaking in 

to be directly or indirectly profitable, it will Baba. 
burden on the estate, and the enlargement of the ca ital 
will be not less legitimate than the former outlay. It rage 
a little remarkable that four or five great Companies which 
have extended their undertakings ten or twelvefold should 
even now pay six per cent. on their ordinary stock. It might 
have been possible, by adhering to the great trunk lines, to 
divide ten per cent, on the original stock; but the extensions 
have provided an advantageous investment for a much 
capital, and the benefit to the community has been incalculable. 
The expediency of opening or closing a capital account cannot 
be regulated by any dogmatic rule; and there is no diffi 

in distinguishing between capital and revenue. By the Act 
of last Session, the auditors are required to draw the disting. 
tion according to their own judgment; and perhaps the 
enactment may tend to establish some general rules applicable 
to the subject. 


RECENT RIOTING, 


HE revival, in these educated times, of what are called 
Bread Riots seems to be somewhat analogous to the re- 
appearance of the megatherium in the animal world. We 
had thought that we had outgrown this transitional stage in 
the history of society. This sort of thing, like the old names 
of the Jacquerie and Wat Ty er and Brethren of the Free 
Spirit and Fifth Monarchy Men and Luddites, or any of the 
other inarticulate shrieks of suffering and ignorant humanity, 
was supposed to be extinct. The notion of destroying food 
because food was dear was supposed to have been dispelled 
like a fog by the rising of the sun of intelligence and educa- 
tion in his strength. That the fact is not so shows that, after 
all, thirty years of an education grant now reaching to some- 
thing like a million a year must have been, a good deal of it 
at least, thrown away. There is something rather mysterious in 
this outbreak of what perhaps is only, in its superficial 
a mere result of brainless folly and ignorance. All of a sudden, 


nobody knows why, we heard a few days ago of bread riots at 


Exeter and Teignmouth—or rather at Teignmouth and Exeter, 
for Teignmouth has had the honour of what newspapers call 
“ inaugurating the movement.” ‘Teignmouth is, as a few 
people know, a pretty and dull watering-place in Devonshire; 
and Exeter is the capital of the south-west of England. Exeter 
has always been somewhat of a rowdy place, and—perhaps on 
account of some lingering traditions of the landing of WiLtux 
the Dettverer in Torbay—has periodically exhibited a pecu- 
liar form of noisy Protestantism. ‘The sacred anniversary of 
Guy Fawkes has always been celebrated by very Baalitish 
rites in that venerable city ; and the jealousies which subsist 
between the Ecclesiastical Corporation and the Municipal Cor- 
poration have, as a matter of course, taken an inflammatory 
shape. Why this should be so more at Exeter than at York 
or Norwich, no human being can say. If any topographical 
or ethnological savant could explain why Guildford should for 
so many years have gone mad once in twelve months and tried 
to commit arson on itself, he would perhaps be able to ac- 
count for the religious and incendiary tendencies of the Exeter 
mob. Perhaps it is a relic of the Beltan, and the old Parsee 
fire-worship, imported by the tin-traders to the Cassiterides. 
This, or any other such nonsense, can alone be hazarded as 4 
rationale of the cultus of the 5th of November, as from time 
immemorial celebrated at Exeter. Of late, perhaps in antici- 
pation of the more earnest régime promised by Mr. GLapstoNE, 
these annual saturnalia have got unpopular among the more 
respectable classes of society. But just as the old supersti- 
tions lingered among the country folk some dozen and more 
centuries ago, the same causes which led to the term Paganism 
survive now. A resolute tenacity for the ancient and effete 
gods of stupidity and bigotry characterizes the whole cloudy 
West and Baotia of England from which the Wise Men do 
not come; and the more the authorities desire to put down 
Fifths of November and Ninths of November, the more 
mob howls for its hereditary Guys and its venerable Gogs = 
Magogs. A row at Exeter on the 5th of November might 
looked for, but why a bread riot? why a beef and mutton 
riot? To insult the Bishop, or to burn in effigy an pie 
residentiary, would be a thing that might be accounted for; - 
what is the connexion between the Popish Conspiracy and the 
price of bread and flour? Precisely because it happens that So! 
is cheaper down in Devonshire than anywhere else, there 
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~ apainst its comparatively low price; and because the suffer- 
a» whatever it is, which attends a bad harvest is less severe in 
ier and Teignmouth, Barnstaple and Crediton, than in the 
ing districts, what are called predial disturbances 
preak out in the most unlikely places. Oxford, for example, 
can never be said to be a suffering or starving place. There 
ig 2 huge corporation, with a large daily expenditure, on the | 
Public buildings, private outlay, and all the business | 
rch necessarily follows the residence of a wealthy and 
money-spending class—this is the character of the trade of 
Oxford, and the prosperity of the omen and city must 
filter down to the lowest stratum of its population. 


o. then, should Oxford take its place in the van of dis- 


ion and of what approaches to sedition? For much the 
we Exeter does; and that is for no 
reason at all, and directly in the teeth of all reason or excuse 
ot apology. 

If this were all that could be said about the so-called Food 
Riots, it would be perhaps enough, as far as such an account _ 
of the matter would go, to say that they have no significance, | 
and no meaning whatever. The whole thing is just as ex- | 

Jicable as the inarticulate animal moaning and petulance of 
an infant. There is perhaps something wrong, some little 
ache or pain which the poor helpless little creature cannot 
explain, and so it screams and tosses and shrieks. An infant 
in pain does all sorts of irrational things—bites at its food 
or medicine or nurse, and howls freely. So do bread rioters. 
There is just as much meaning in the poor wretches who | 
think that dear bread results from a conspiracy of bakers and | 
nillers to keep them out of their rights as in a petulant child 
yelling for the moon. It is with as little hope of bringing 
either the one or the other to reason that all you can do is 
tosay to naughty children and rioters in Devonshire towns and 
cities, “ You must be whipped and sent to bed.” What is the 

of preaching about supply and demand, and the laws of 
trade, and the harvests of France, and of insisting on the fact 
that we have competitors for wheat in every market of Europe, 
and that, if bakers could buy and millers could sell cheap 
flour, no combination in Mark Lane, or in any Corn Exchange 
in Europe, could make corn dearer or cheaper? If we were 
obliged to trace the origin of the Food Riots to any ascertain- 
able or semi-human source, we should only have to adopt the 
wild supposition that the worthy persons who have harried 
the flour-mills at Barnstaple are obedient disciples of the Times 
and its prophets, who asked us to believe that we have had a 
good harvest, and that “ there is something mysterious in the 
“present price of corn.” Unless the autumnal articles in the 
Times are at the bottom of it, we cannot think of any pretence 
ot show of reason to account for what has happened down 
West during the last few days. But to suppose that the Z'imes 
onthe Corn Market ever seriously influenced the belief of any 
human being isa wilder effort of credulity than to believe that 
there can be any real conviction, on the part of the rioters, that ! 
they can make bread cheaper by sacking the bakers’ shops. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may turn out that the particular form in 
which rioting has been recently displayed is only an accident. 
The ultimate cause, we are inclined to suspect, lies deeper. 
The riots of the day are in one place connected with the prohi- 
bition of fireworks in a Cathedral close ; in another, with some 
stoppage of building works in an Oxford College; here with a 
“Ritualistic” Church in the North of London; there with a 
fervid Protestant lecturer ; at Manchester, with certain criminal 
trials; at Liverpool, with nobody knows what. If we can 
assign any common cause for these sporadic outbreaks of dis- 
order at different points of the body corporate, we may possibly 
have got at the true cause. When an invalid finds an odd 
ache in one muscle, an inexplicable derangement in one 
function, and an unhealthy or suppressed secretion in another, 
the wise physician looks to the general health rather than to 
the special and local symptoms. 


On a general survey of the body corporate here in England, 
we have, during the last twelve months, learned to feel the 
influence of a power called “the Roughs.” The phrase, being 
new, Seems to indicate a new growth. The roughs are not a 
Strange and novel element in society; but the power of the 
Toughs is a new thing, and the recognition of this power is a 
new thing, at least in law-reverencing England. Of course, 
what is called the social compact, has always been, and must 
always be, maintained in some sort at the mercy of its dis- 
affected members. We live from day to day on a kind of 
suiferance, and brute force and lawlessness and violence can 
me within certain limits, assert their claims to mastery, 

ut it is only of late that this ugly fact has been brought 

¢ tous. The conditions of the social problem have not 


been changed as to their theory. We have always held, 


and of course still hold, our silver spoons, or for the 
matter of that, our lives—we, that is, decent householders 
and taxpayers—because “the residuum” has not hitherto 
seen its way to take either the one or the other. But, 
as a mere fact, there are at this moment a good many 
people who at last do see their way in this direction, 
and see it rather too plainly. They see what they have never 
seen before in England, the triumph of mob violence, as in 
the great Hyde Park railings incident. ‘The incendiaries of 
the League are constantly appealing to this remarkable event, 
and they are quite right todo so. When the official repre- 
sentative of authority, not without tears, retired from the 
unequal contest with brute force, an impressive and undeni- 
able truth was announced. It might, or it might not, have 
been a political duty to accept the challenge and to fight it 
out on the spot; but, in point of fact, the challenge was not 
accepted, and the roughs from that day became a recognised 
social institution. Their ways and arguments and mode of 
looking at things are not our ways. But this is of no conse- 
quence. Authority accepted them. Mr. Secretary WaLPoLe 
treated with Brauzs and his allies, as high contracting powers 
in the State and Commonwealth of England. Between us 
and the roughs all that is left is, for the present, an oc- 
casional difference as to the precise time or the particular 
mode of being dictated to and brought upon our knees ; 
but we have recognised our masters. And just as soon as 
our masters were recognised, they began in divers ways and 
manners to vindicate their mastery over the situation. A 
large and open outbreak of violence is not their policy just 
now. To create alarm, to foster suspicion, to keep society 
disquieted, to make here and there puny attacks, and to 
distract general attention—this is a surer strategy. Above all 
things, these detached and unaccountable rumours and alarms 
serve to mask a party’s real strength or weakness. The terror 
which is invisible and secret is most alarming, and acquires a 
fictitious strength because it moves in the dark. In the mere 
existence of general suspicion resides the real force of disorder 
and sedition. What is wanted is to take the heart out of the 
middle classes who are most easily alarmed; and the policy 
which is astute enough to do this by Fenian alarms, true or 
false, simulated or plotted, by bread riots, by murdering the 
police in detail, by getting the Guards hastily despatched here 
and there, by compelling the rapid movement of troops, now 
to one suspected spot, now to another, is at any rate con- 
sistent. It looks like a whole; and it is on these grounds that 
we connect Oxford riots and Barnstaple riots with a deep, if 
occult, cause. Those on the scene of these riots trace the 
local incendiarism to foreigners and strangers. The rural 
police suspect, or think that they suspect, the influence of alien 
agents. ‘There is, we all know, a good deal of filibustering 
loose on the world. Yankee rowdyism takes the form of 
Fenianism ; mere vagabonds unattached are arraigned in our 
courts as Colonels and Generals. All this gives a fictitious 
importance to ordinary and shabby disaffection. Very likely, 
if we could get at the bugaboo of the hour, we should only 
find the old scooped turnip; but just now we have got the 
blue light and flaming eyes and the white sheet and the stalk- 
ing, gibbering ghost in full. And we are all frightened 
accordingly. And unless we take to our cudgels and bear our- 
selves like men, we richly deserve, not only to be frightened, 


but to get something worse than a fright. 


AMERICA. 


HE reaction in favour of the Democratic party in the 
United States appears to be genuine, and it is so iar 
satisfactory that it will probably check the extreme measures 
of the dominant party. The majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not be altered before the winter of 1868, and 
the Senate will for a much longer period be controlled by the 
Republicans; but in America the popular voice commands 
immediate audience, whether it censures or approves the legal 
depositaries of power. There is a certain plausibility in Mr. 
STevens’s argument that, under the last amendment of the 
Constitution, Congress has authority to establish impartial 
suffrage in the several States, although the framers of the enact- 
ment contemplated no innovation of the kind. The present 
Congress has not hesitated to strain the Constitution, or to 
violate its letter and spirit; but after the recent elections it 
will confine its encroachments to the helpless States of the 
South. The Reconstruction Acts are enforced by the generals 
commanding military districts, but a Federal law purporting 
to institute negro suffrage in Ohio would be contumeliously 
repudiated by the State. The Republicans cannot flatter 
themselves with the delusion that their recent losses are 
B2 
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accidental or insignificant. California, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New Jersey have passed over to the Democratic 
side, and in almost every Northern and Western State the 
Republican majorities of last year have been seriously dimi- 
nished. The change may be in part attributed to the doctrines 
of repudiation which are professed by Mr. PENDLETON and 
other Democratic leaders; butGeneral Butter and Mr. Stevens 
are equally unsound in their theories of public credit, and Mr. 
Horatio Seymour, who may perhaps be the Presidential can- 
didate of the party, strongly advocates the maintenance of 
the national faith. The peculations of the party in power 
always tend, in America, to promote reaction; but on the whole 
the Republicans are probably more respectable than their 
adversaries, and the chief cause of their decline in public 
favour is the extravagance of their leaders in dealing with 
Southern reconstruction. A Sibylline policy of increased 
penalties inflicted on contumacious opponents in geometric 
progression is utterly unworthy of statesmen ; and the Recon- 
struction Acts are professedly expressions of resentment for the 
refusal of the Southern States to accept more moderate terms. 
If the disfranchisement of the best part of the Southern popula- 
tion, and the concession of universal suffrage to the negroes, is 
now expedient and just, Congress failed in its duty by im- 
posing far milder terms in 1866. Mr. Srevens and other 
extreme Radicals have consistently recommended measures of 
the utmost severity; but the bulk of their followers would 
have been content with the project of governing the South 
through a conforming minority of the white inhabitants. The 
transfer of all legislative and executive power to the liberated 
slaves has alienated the moderate or wavering portion of 
Northern society from the authors of a wild experiment. 


It is impossible to doubt that the ultimate sufferers will be 
the negroes. If one of their race here and there is capable 
of observation and reflection, he must regard with anxiety, and 
even with terror, the absurd and nugatory triumphs which 
they have lately achieved. There are old stories, in all coun- 
tries, of disguised slaves and beggars who have, by sport or 
accident, been temporarily disguised in royal robes. The up- 
start, after his first embarrassment, always forgets his former 
condition, and assumes the insolence which is to him the 
symbol of greatness and prosperity. In due time the real 
prince discovers himself, and the plaything of fortune is 
relegated to his poverty, or sometimes to the madman’s 
cell. The Southern negro has for the last month enjoyed 
the temporary elevation of Curistopner Sty or Aton Hassan, 
and perhaps he may be allowed for a little longer to 
revel in his unaccustomed splendour. It will be well 
if his return to his natural position is not attended with 
exposure to cruelty and injustice. There are perhaps, 
even in England, believers in Mr. Srevens’s prophecy of 
a great and free black Republic, which in ten years is to 
defy Europe from its seat in the islands of the Mexican 
Gulf, and perhaps the Southern States of the American 
Union may preter a communion with their kindred to 
the continuance of their allegiance to the United States. 
According to Mr. Stevens, the refusal of a vote to a negro 
involves the denial of the existence of a Gop; and it is useless 
to argue with inspired preachers and prophets who never trouble 
themselves to explain the secular and irreclaimable barbarism 
of the African continent. It may be cheerfully admitted that, 
if history and human nature are put out of consideration, the 
emancipated blacks may be regarded as the equals of white 
Americans or of Englishmen; but unfortunately they form a 
minority in the South, and a mere fraction of the population 
of the Union; and Mr. Stevens himself can scarcely deny 
that prejudices of colour still exist. A fanatic who desig- 
nates the refusal of a vote as atheism, while he deprives some 
millions of his own countrymen of political rights, has no 
confutation to fear except from experience. If the citizens 
of the South content themselves with the reassertion of their 
own supremacy as opportunity offers, they will furnish the 
best answer to the vituperation of Northern enthusiasts and 
philanthropists. 

In several of the Southern States the contest between the 
whites and the blacks has gone by default, and conventions of 
coloured delegates are to be held under the guidance of 
Radical emissaries from the North. The new Constitutions will 
probably include provisions for the confiscation of lands, to be 
distributed among the dominant freedmen. If the farce lasts 
Jong enough, coloured Representatives and Senators will demand 
admission into Congress; and the Republican leaders, affecting 
to believe that reconstruction is complete, will withdraw or 
maintain the Federal garrisons as their negro clients may 
desire. One Southern State only has witnessed a serious 
struggle between the white remnant which had escaped dis- 


franchisement and the coloured party. The ini 
although the best of their citizens were exalted me 
suffrage, were encouraged by the reaction in P, Wwania and 
Ohio to vote against the proposed Convention, a after their 
defeat they returned a minority of delegates who may watch 
control the formation of the State Constitution. Even ina Border 
State, where the Americans largely outnumbered the egroes, 
it was found impossible to maintain a successful contest, ‘The 
negroes have returned to the Convention, in addition to men- 
bers of their own body, a:few white agitators, including 
reckless adventurer named Hunnicutt, and Mr. Uxpzp. 
woop, the notorious judge of the Supreme Court, who ig 
perhaps to try Mr. Jerrerson Davis for treason. It ig not 
likely that another contest will be attempted in the South ag 
long as the present preposterous system continues. Six op 
seven millions of white citizens may confidently wait for the 
effect which will be produced in the North by the ap 
of negroes in Congress. In a late speech at New York, 
Mr. Seymour remarked that the number of Senators likely to 
be returned by negroes would be large enough to outyote 
the Representatives in the Senate of one half of the Union, 
It is idle to inquire whether so untenable a project can be 
defended on grounds of abstract justice. 

Before the Republicans adopted the desperate resource of 
negro suffrage, their speakers and journalists habitually 
asserted that there was a loyal party in the South which had 
been compulsorily silenced during the war. Now that the 
Reconstruction laws, administered by mili Tulers, have 
effectually excluded the active supporters of the Confederacy 
from the franchise, it is found that the remaining white 
citizens either vote in a body against the negroes, or ab. 
stain from political action. No better proof could be given of 
the unanimity of the South, or of the rashness of recent legis- 
lation. Mr. StevENs, according to his usual habit, abuses the 
Confederates as “ despots, rebels, and murderers”; but even if 
a great community merits such a description, it is useless, as 
Burke said, to draw a bill of indictment against a nation, 
The antagonism of races, which has been fostered and ex- 
aggerated by the legislation of Congress, is the most lament- 
able and the most dangerous result of the war. The rumours 
of threatened negro insurrection are probably unfounded, for 
even the most childish savages may see the folly of rebelli 
against a system in which they are allowed almost abso- 
lute supremacy. Any isolated outbreak would be easily 
repressed by the Federal troops; and at the worst the white 
citizens are far more than a match in strength for their former 
slaves. A graver risk arises from the antipathy which is pro- 
bably cherished against the negroes, and from the delusive 
hopes which prevail among the coloured population. Sooner or 
later the freedmen will have to choose between the condition 
of useful labourers and forcible subjection or expatriation. 
It is cruel to provoke enmity against an essentially helpless 
race by cultivating a presumption which will not be pardoned 
hereafter, although it is in itself excusable. The Northem 
reaction affords the only chance of averting a danger which 
may be fatal to the prosperity of the South, and to the recon- 
struction of the Union. ‘There is no reason to fear a renewal 
of the war, but the removal of its consequences has not yet 
been seriously attempted. ; 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FINANCE. 


HEN our Law Courts assembled after the Long Vaca- 
tion the whole solemnity consisted of a string of full- 
robed Judges, who marched in Indian file up Westminster 
Hall, and proceeded incontinently to business. In France they 
manage these (like some other) things somewhat differently. 
The Judges have no sooner taken their seats than the Avocat- 
Général or the Procureur-Général, as the case may be, addresses 
the Court, in a speech which fills some ten columns of the 
Moniteur, on some subject supposed to be peculiarly appro- 
priate to the tribunal before him. In the Cour des Comptes, 
for example, Count Casanranca, the Procureur-Général, gave 
a most exhaustive account of the relative peculiarities of 
the French and English systems of Finance—not a little, 
as may be supposed, to the glorification of the former. It 
would seem strange enough here if the Attorney- Genera! 
were to rise on the first day of term in the Court 0 
Exchequer, and deliver an address of some hours’ duration 
(without a fee) on the superior economy of British ad- 
ministration over that of some neighbouring State. n 
difficulty of such a feat would perhaps be increased by & 
circumstance that no country could be found in which ex- 
penditure was more lavish and results less conspicuous 


in our happy islands; but, apart from this special o 
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there are reasons enough why we should not look for any | countries. With a tone of something very like regret, M. Casa- 
imitation here of the practice of our neighbours. Still, what- | BIANca points out tie wide gulf between the ies of judi- 
think of the appropriateness of the proceeding, | cial and other civil officers in the two countries. inst the 


we ma’ 
yond ve Count CasaBIANcA was full of interest even 


for us than for those to whom it was addressed. 
We have been so accustomed to Imperial magnificence, and 
thoroughly convinced of the extravagance of Imperial 
yernment, that it almost takes one’s breath away to find 
how entirely France has beaten us, not only in the systematic 

tion of her accounts, but in the substantial economy 
with which her administration is worked. Of all the important 
items of public expenditure, with the single exception of the 
Civil List, there is not one in which France—with a popula- 
tion one quarter greater than ours, and an army three times 
mi oes not manage to get her work done at a less 
cost than we have to bear. In some particulars the reasons 
for this striking contrast are obvious; in others they are 
wholly undiscoverable, except on the broad assumption that 
Joan Bit likes to pay, and that his rulers humour the 
whim. 
One large element in the comparison, it is true, is beyond 
our present control. Although our credit is measured by a 
rate of interest of little more than three per cent., while the 
French Rentes are only at 68, the annual charge on account 
of debt falls much more heavily on us than on our neigh- 
pours. We pay about 25,000,000/. a year on this account, 
France only 13,000,000/. There is, however, this consola- 
tion, that while our debt has on the whole been appreciably 
diminished since 1816, the greater part of the French debt has 
been created since that time. We have to bear the burden of the 

diture of a past generation, while France has created 
almost the whole of her existing obligations since the fall of 
the First Napoteon. M. Casanianca very frankly explains the 
reason of the superior economy of the first French Empire. 
The English administration, especially in past times, has been 
reckless in the extreme in money matters, and is wholly 
innocent of any effective system of audit and account; while 
the French finances were organized by the genius of an Em- 
peror who made it one of his cardinal maxims to carry on 
war at the cost of the enemy. Nothing could more strikingly 
exemplify the character of the First Empire than the fact that 
the whole of Europe was overrun with armies of unpre- 
cedented strength without ever raising the annual taxation 
of France beyond some 40,000,000/., and without leaving 
anything more than an insignificant debt, the interest on 
which was but two or three millions a year. So far as the 
debt is concerned, we may or may not be disposed to yield 
the palm of honesty or good policy to the plunderer of Eu- 
rope; but it is not only in respect of this burden that the 
French are less to be pitied than ourselves. In the year 
1863, which M. Casanianca selects for his comparison, Eng- 
land spent on the effective services of her army and navy 
more than 25,000,000/,; France less than 20,000,000/. 
Our army of 145,000 men and 14,000 horses cost nearly 
13,500,000/.; the French force of 400,000 men and 85,000 
horses cost little more than 14,000,000/. The orator, with a 
candour which shines through his whole speech, admits the 
main ground of the discrepancy to be that France compels her 
sons to serve, and pays them 4d. a day, while we rely on 
voluntary service, which a few years back cost a shilling a day, 
and is now still more expensive. The social status of the 
officers of the British army necessarily adds to the pay (small 
as we think it) of every grade, so that a lieutenant-colonel re- 
ceives more than three times as much as the colonel of a French 
regiment. But though these explanations are obvious, the 
same excess of cost is manifest in other items to which no such 
excuse applies. The keep of a cavalry charger in England 
comes to 32/., in France to 16/. a year; and as we do not 
recruit our horses on the voluntary system, it is difficult (if 
S caeanaaa is correct in his figures) to account for the 

erence, 


Somewhat similar apologies may be made for some part of 
the excess of our naval expenditure. We ordinarily keep 
more ships in commission than are required by France, and 
pay our seamen better, and the Naval Estimates are swelled 
accordingly, but why should a new ship cost so much more in 
England than in France? The Warrior and Black Prince 
cost 350,000/. each, the Solferino and Magenta only 220,000l.; 
and it is the same with every item on which a comparison can 
be made. It is said that labour is cheaper in France, but we 
do not yet find that French ships and engines can be produced 
‘o compete in the market against those of English builders. It 
18 only when Government is the employer that we pay twice as 
much as they do in France, and the explanation must be sought 
in the mode of conducting the putilic establishments of the two 


salaries allotted to Chancellors and Judges here, he could 
point to nothing in France beyond 1,500/. a year; and the 
difference in the incomes of ecclesiastical dignitaries is still 
more striking. France is growing rich, but her wealth is the 
wealth of a single class, and has not yet influenced, as it must 
sooner or later do, the remuneration of public officers of every 
grade. The Sovereign and a few of his Ministers alone are 
endowed with a liberality beyond that of England. The 
Civil List of the Emperor is fixed at 1,000,000/., more than 
double that of Queen Victoria; and some of his Ministers 


In conclusion, the orator observes, with truth, that we 
have no institution like the Cour des Comptes to watch 
over the application of public monies. He finds the juris- 
diction of our Audit Office limited and inefficacious; its 
action subordinated to the Treasury, which it ought to 
control; and its authority sapped for want of power to 
report to the Sovereign or the Legislature on the abuses 
which its investigations may bring to light. How much 
of our national extravagance is due to want of system, 
and how much to ineradicable peculiarities, it is not easy 
to say; but it is difficult for us, accustomed as we are 
to the confusion of British public accounts, fully to com- 
prehend the utter horror with which our unscientific Budgets 
fill the mind of a Frenchman. After a certain lapse of time, 
it is always possible in France for a curious inquirer to put 
his finger upon every entry of money received, and say 
precisely what has become of it. Budgets are framed, 
adjusted, corrected, and finally examined there, with as much 
exactness as the accounts of a private partnership; while, 
with us, no attempt is made to present to the public a certi- 
fied account of the actual expenditure which Parliament has 
sanctioned. It is curious to observe with what different eyes 
the same facts may be viewed. While we are for ever pity- 
ing the French for their inability to control any expenditure on 
which the Emperor may be bent, they are not slow to observe 
that, with all our theoretical control, money is dissipated with 
a recklessness utterly unknown under the government of 
Napotzton. The Procureur-Général of the Cour des Comptes 
probably expressed the feelings of nine Frenchmen out of ten 
when he declared that such institutions as he had been 
describing were in no respect preferable to those of the Em- 
pire. He sums up his comparison with the statement that, 
with but three-quarters of their population, we pay more 
taxes than are paid in France; that the incidence of public 
burdens is less equal; and that the expenditure of the public 
revenue is marked throughout by extravagance, and is wholly 
unchecked by subsequent examination. And yet, in making 
these charges, our French critic is not slow to give uscredit where 
we deserve it. The reluctance to increase our debt, even in 
times of the greatest pressure, elicits his warmest admiration ; 
and in place of the ignorant impatience of taxation of which 
Chancellors of the Exchequer used formerly to complain, he 
finds a marvellous submission to burdens which no Govern- 
ment in France would venture to impose. No one can read 
his lucid narrative without admitting that, in the matter of 
financial organization and administrative economy, we might 
learn very much even from Imperial France. 


WILD-GOOSE CHASES. 

Ww Parliament meets, it is understood that the Abyssinian 

expedition will occupy a prominent place in its discussions, 
What we expect to do in Abyssinia, where we expect to go to, 
how cheap we have got our mules, and why India is to pay half 
of the expenses, are questions which will gine | be asked, even 
if they are not answered. There is another problem which has 
probably occurred to many persons, which is this—whether, on the 
whole, expeditions of the sort are really worth the waste oz life 
and of money that they entail, and wha: is the resulting advantage 
that a country reaps after so much outlay. In order to discuss 
this suggestion we must put aside all controversy upon the 
moot point whether the Abyssinian captives themselves, or Lord 
Russell’s Government, or Lord Chelmsford, or King Theodore, or 
Providence alone, must be considered the cause of their misfortunes. 
If the country is bound in honour to rescue men who have been 
led into danger in its service, there is an end of the matter. 
Assuming, however, that there is no such obligation, and that our 
countrymen who are languishing in captivity have to thank 
their own foolhardiness for their situation, there is still a great 


deal to be said in favour of meking large sacrifices to extri- 
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re are paid on a higher scale than our Secretaries . 
in this last department of expense the aggrega 
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England. 
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cate them. If it is desirable to teach Englishmen never on any 
account to put their necks into danger, of course the prisoners had 
better be left to the tender mercies of their captor, and languish 
on, as a sad warning to their fellow-countrymen not to be rash. 
Never to venture out of one’s depth is an admirable motto, and 
there may be some wise persons who think it important to leave 
those who neglect it to drown, in order to teach mankind not 
to go into deep water. The virtue of rashness, however, is one 
which is not so common. Human nature is, as a rule, disposed to 
accept cheerfully the alternative of a comfortable chair at its own 
fireside. If, on the contrary, it is more worth a nation’s while to 
encourage its members in a little wholesome imprudence, if ad- 
venture, enterprise, and daring are in a certain sense the salt of 
the earth, without whici. the earth would soon lose its savour, we 
can easily imagine that the Abyssinian expedition—even sup- 
posing that the mules all die, that the water is half sand, and that 
the thermometer is 120 in the shade—may be a wholesome and 
an excellent movement in the right direction. It is well that 
Englishmen should occasionally risk a great deal for the sake of 
going to the rescue of enthusiasts and madcaps. The wild-goose 
chases of the world do some good. When expedition after 
expedition started to the North Pole in the almost hopeless 
attempt to discover the remains of Sir John Franklin and his 
iriends, many lookers-on were inclined to believe that we were 
squandering lives for no satisfactory purpose. Such a view, how- 
ever philanthropical it appeared, was a wrong one. Even if 
we never succeeded in finding the traces of the lost Arctic 
expedition, we were at all events encouraging the spirit of ad- 
venture, and convincing people that England would always take 
an interest in noble enterprises. It would be a misfortune if the 
martyrs of science, or the martyrs of any cause whatever, were to 
feel that nobody would care about them if they failed, or would 
lift a finger, or encounter any danger, to back them up. And the 
Abyssinian expedition, even if it should prove impolitic in a 
ae point of view, will rank not lower, at all events, 
than the many efforts which have been made to follow Sir 
John Franklin and his party to the last. We do not attribute 
much importance to the idea that it is well to enforee on 
Oriental countries the lesson that the lives of Englishmen are 
sacred. The real thing is to show Englishmen themselves that 
England can look with sympathy on wild-goose chases. The wild- 
wcose chases of other nations are not without their value. The 
Garibaldian escapade that has just come off in Italy is an instance. 
lt is by such sacrifices that the political ideas of a country acquire 
strength and vitality. Nothing is more certain than the truth 
that no enthusiast’s life is ever wasted. Those who fall in the 
front of the battle never see the result of their own toil, but those 
who come after them are nerved by a spectacle of resolution and of 
devotion to similar efforts, and thus a sentiment of self-sacrifice is 
kept alive without which the world would be poor indeed. 
England is not a country in which wild-goose chases take place 
on a large scale. We do not profess to go to war for ideas; and 
what is done among us in the wild-goose line is chiefly done in a 
private and unofficial way. Somebody goes out to Central Africa, 
and spends years in fighting his way through disease and hunger 
and ruffianly tribes in order to find out whether the Nile, like all 
other rivers, rises in a mountainous country or not. Somebody 
else has a passion for adventure in Central Arabia, and undergoes 
every conceivable danger in order to see what only two or three 
Europeans have ever seen before. From African lion-hunters 
downwards there are a number of admirable muscular English 
people who thirst for the _ pleasure of adventure, and for the 
kind of personal credit which follows on it as its reward. There 
is the Alpine Club, whose business and glory it is to peril 
their lives by crawling about precipices in little parties of 
four or five tied together with a rope. There is the Canoe 
Club, whose object seems to be to paddle about oceans in a 
nutshell. There will, before long, in nrobability be a Balloon 
Club, the members of which will tell us that life is not worth 
having unless we spend our autumn holidays in a series of 
aeronautic escapades. And when that source of recreation is ex- 
hausted, another generation will possibly take its exercise in 
hanging on to the tails of gigantic paper kites; the annual 
President of the order being usually the man who has hung on 
longest to the thinnest and most precarious tail. Nobody can say 
that Englishmen are unwilling to run much Panes: | risk of 
breaking their heads for what, in spite of the scientific and geo- 
graphical and anthropological pretences under which they disguise 
it, is really a restless spirit of audacity. The foreigners who com- 
plain of our national and diplomatic inaction are ready to admit 
that we care as little apparently for our own necks as we do for 
ihe Poles or the Garibaidians. It is, however, a curious feature 
shout almost all English enterprise that it is rather of a 
fw yom than an intellectual kind. The persons who are so 
bold over a glacier or a precipice may show very little e 
ness to, make sacrifices for the sake of a political, a theo- 
logical, or a philosophical idea. Our wild-goose chases are 
confined to mountaineering and exploring exploits, and though 
wwe are willing to encounter every danger to get to the top 
ft the Matterhorn, we do very little on behalf of forlorn political or 
speculative theories. If we look at what is going on in the world 
outside our own frontiers, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
remarkable contrast. The Continent is full of instances of men who 
have sacrificed life-and comfort for what the English father of a 
family regards as visionary and remote objects. In every country 
in Europe we find men deliberately retiring into poverty and exile 


sooner than live under, and acquiesce in, forms of gove: : 
they dislike amd disapprove. Half of the unfortunate 
are languishing in Siberia, a moderate percentage of who 
who are slowly dying at Cayenne, Romans who are in the Py 
prisons, Spaniards who are banished to the © ti 
garians who until lately were driven out of reach of the Austrian 
olice, all have given up their homes, and their chances of 
in life, for a principle or an opinion. We need not go further 
the much-abused precincts of Leicester Square for specimens of the 
class. There are scores of refugees we haunt that il)- 
region who perhaps deserve as little as they get. But there are 
others whose personal character is spotless, and yet who have 
drifted there out of pure devotion to some hopeless dream. It jg 
easy to say, what in many cases is indisputably true, that are 
creatures whose political doctrines are feverish and unpractical ang 
unwise. Whatever the merits of their belief, at events they 
have given proof of their ema and sacrificed more for their 
eculiar illusions than we should like to sacrifice for our own. 
nstead of a life of ease among their friends, they become 
miserable music-masters in London, or in an English provincial 
town. They earn a precarious livelihood by teaching French and 
Italian to the English middle-classes—a weary ont melanchol 
career for men of intelligence and ambition. Among the wunbe, 
of exiled idealists there are some who, if they had been less keen 
about their own crotchets, might have played by no means an incon. 
spicuous or an unhonoured part among their own fellow-country- 
men. Nobody can say that men of the calibre of M. Louis Blane 
or M. Mazzini or M. Victor Hugo have anything to gain by their 
tenacity to their opinions. All of them have flung away positions 
in their own country which even a moderately ambitious man 
might be glad to aim at. Wild-goose chases like theirs are 
ductive of little glory, and no emolument. Still they have goneon 
fighting yee their destiny, ready to be despised and little 
appreciated for the time, in sure and stedfast hope that they are 
working for a distant future, which after all none of them probably 
will live long enough to witness. With all our national courage, 
we appear not to be able to be ge weer with this sort of self-im- 
molation. We are not called upon by the circumstances of our 
own country to practise it, and we hardly admire it, as we ought 
to do, when we observe others practising it daily. 

It seems, in comparison with these moral and mental wild 
chases, as if our wild-goose chases were a little too exclusively mus- 
cular. The Alpine Club will walk hundreds of miles in search of 
a snow mountain, but will not cross the streets for any mere idea, 
The cause of the difference is deeply rooted in our character as a 
nation. It is unquestionably true that the disposition of English 
men and women is to take comparatively little interest in abstract 
propositions, in speculative or metaphysical ideas, and, perhaps it 
would not be too much to say, even in political problems, ‘The 
bent of their minds is to be sceptical about such things, The 
material condition of the various classes in the kingdom has had 
—_- not a little to do with this temper and inclination. 

uring the last thirty or forty years the upper and middle classes 
have been comfortable and quiet. The distaibution of political power 
has been a little onesided, but, in spite of this, there has not been 
much enthusiasm for change ; and what change has been desired or 
achieved has been of a practical and remedial kind. The existence 
of a large and prosperous upper class has not had the effect of un- 
setiling the more intelligent members of the classes underneath, as 
might have been the case. The middle classes in England have liked 
their position. They have enjoyed looking up to the English aristo- 
cracy, and being guided by them in all their social lives and habits, 
and have considered themselves happy to be allowed at intervals 
to mix with the objects of their admiration, to talk familiarly with 
them, to lend them money, and to live on in the hope that some 
day some of their own more fortunate grandchildren might penetrate 
into a circle just not exclusive enough to make all longings of the 
sort ridiculous. And it must be admitted on all hands that the 
upper classes have not provoked any unnecessary odium. They 
have done their best to show that an aristocracy may be humane 
and moderate, if not invariably intelligent and progressive. Nor 
have we seen amongst ourselves any of those curious instances, s0 
much less uncommon abroad, where some abstract principle or axiom 
has run like wildfire over the face of the country, taken hold on 
the popular imagination, and led speedily to vast and we 
revolutions either in the political or social or religious ereed of the 
public. The consequence has been a sort of lethargy in England 
about all ideas properly so called. Men of the world have dis- 
played a tendency to smile at the bare notion of — or 
social axioms lying in any airy region of speculation. ey have 
not been at ail uuwilling to correct evils pointed out to them 
slowly and in detail. But the correction has been uniformly 
what one may call a tinkering, as opposed to a constructive 
or architectonic, process. They have gone on mending here 
and patching there, working always at the gradual improve- 
ment of the vessels they had got, not laying down new ships 
on new lines according to some intellectual priors concep 
tion or discovery. In every department of thought this method 
of progress has been uniformly adopted. In theology, m poli- 
ties, in “ sociology,” people have not been absolutely ind 
to amend what was proved to be defective; but they have 
amended just up to the point where necessity ended, and not 
anxious to follow out premisses to conclusions, or to draw up some 
fresh symmetrical system for themselves, or to impose any § 
system on those about them. The principle—to use a cant but 
expressive phrase—has been one, not of Radical, but of Conset- 
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Reform. It is strange to look back from a little distance 
to notice the great lengths to which this indifference to 
notions of symmetry has been carried. Political scepticism 
has been actually propounded as a creed by statesmen ; and a 
+o of the audience inside and outside Parliament have 
really delighted to be assured that there were no such things 
gs abstract rights. One can conceive the horror of the French at 
‘o¢ go cynical an assertion put forward gravely by their 
No abstract rights, no rights of man, no rights of labour, 
po rights of free thought or self-government—no rights, in fact, at 
all except, we suppose, the sacred right to keep what one has got— 
seem to them a political religion strangely at variance with 
all that the Continent has been receiving as gospel from the first 
French Revolution. The French have ever since that storm 
time been flattering themselves that, if the age of Robespierre di 
nothing else, it established at any rate the existence, if not of 
abstract rights, at all events of rights sufficiently positive and 
certain. One thing would appear to them evident, that political 
icism of the sort accounted sufficientiy for the absence of all 
ild-goose chases on our side of the Channel. If slaves have not 
aright to be free, or subjects to be well governed, they would say 
that it was a marvel indeed that England cared so much about 
abolishing the slave trade, but no marvel at all that she did not 
feel or show an interest in the uneasy movement in the direction 
of dem which is making itself felt through the length and 
breadth of Europe. 
The political scepticism in question is really only one side of the 
icism prevalent among Englishmen on many subjects. We are 
accustomed to connect the term with so much that we fancy we 
dislike, that Englishmen in general would be startled to be told that 
they were essentially a sceptical people. Yet nothing less is the 
truth. In the narrow sense of the word, of course the assertion would 
not be accurate. But in the proper signification of it, England is 
the home and seat of scepticism. There is a prevalent and deep- 
rooted though silent delusion, among all except the best educated 
of Englishmen, that intellectual inquiry—except when it takes a 
ical form—is all nonsense, that it never has led to and never 
will lead to any good. They don’t believe in speculation. They 
would be sh ed even to hear their cherished opinions canvassed, 
far more to listen to any suggestion that new opinions must be 
started on a new logical basis. At the very idea of applying logic 
they would laugh in their sleeves. Logic, they would whisper to 
themselves, never came to much, and never will come tv much. 
Unflattering as is the thought, one cannot help fancying that the 
mass of English people, of every station in life, if their lives were 
at stake, would be totally unable to give a rational account or ex- 
planation of the grounds on which any moral, political, or religious 
m is to be accepted. The reason is that they seldom or never 
start at this end of the chain. Itis not their habit to be provoked 
into thinking about first principles, still less of ing down 
from them to details. They hate, and would admit that they 
hate, all “isms” ; and without knowing very much about any, 
are quite ready to condemn any—materialism, idealism, spirit- 
valism, rationalism, mysticism, and eclecticism. What is left 
when all these are gone? The ism under whose shadow all Eng- 
lishmen live—scepticism, to wit; not, as we have already ex- 
plained, the scepticism which doubts about the value of the faith 
or institutions one has got, but the scepticism which thinks 
that intellect cannot arrive at anything worth making a sacrifice 
for, and that, when even intellect attempts to do so, it is setting out 
on the merest wild-goose chase. And, of all wild-goose chases, the 
chase after abstract truth appears to the average Briton to be the 
vainest and most hopeless. 


LITERARY WASTE. 


ISE people agree that the only way of growing rich in 
worldly goods is to save the odd s ie ant parings, to 
cep strict accounts, to steer very clear of everything with the 
slightest aspect or savour of waste. The old school lessons 
about taking care of the pence, and a pin a day, and wilful 
waste being the source of woful want, are unquestionably true 

in the order of economic fact, and in this order men and 

Women prosper just as they obey these lessons. Industry with- 
out frugality is nearly as bad in itself, and quite as bad in 

it8 results, as idleness. To produce diligently and to take care 
of the scraps and leavings is the infallible compound process 

acquiring riches, and the latter half of the is not 

a bit less powerful a et than the former. In other 
branches of activity besides material production and accumulation, 
ie same principle possesses just the same immense value. Atten- 
tion to margins and remnants is the secret of success. In 
literature, for example, it is worth while to notice how much 
Work might be both improved in quality and augmented in 
quantity if lovers of books and ideas and thinking knew how 
} ag up all the material of every sort that ever comes into 
+ mg hands, and to gather up all the fragments that are left. 
po remembers the impressive way in which our grandfathers 

the moral story-books used to hold’ up the ox to the 
on and the emulative spirit of youth. There is, it 
pears, no part of this incomparable brute out of which the 
mc we and ingenuity of man does not extract some serviceable 

a uct. While he lives, he draws carts und ploughs ; when he 
a, flesh is unsurpassed as a food for man, his huir iy 

able in mortar, his skin is tanned into leather, his bones are 


good for manure, from his hooves there is an excellent 
glue, and his blood helps to purify sugar. was also gene- 
rally thrown in some slight moral lesson ing upon the 
exemplary humility and silence of a beast which could contribute 


= good of mankind than of little 
8; while the depression consequent w is discouraging 
comparison was relieved by the quinn that, after all, the little 
boy had an immortal soul, that is much more precious than the most 
gluey hoof. We have often wished that authors would consider 
this parable of the ox, and be wise. If all literary activity could 
dhus bo wiliesd, as the honest ox is utilized, the result would not 
be that the whole world would not contain the books that should 
then be written, but that we should get much more stuff and 
substance into the books that are written. And the same would 
apply to readers as well as to writers. If they took pains to 
utilize all that they read, we should meet with more men and 
women in possession of something like mental fibre and grasp. 
The undoubted tendency of the time is to universal flabbiness. 
Men are content to write limply, and to read limply. The author 
and his public act and react upon one another. The one too 
often writes, and the other mostly reads, with half a mind; with 
one eye shut, and the other only half —. There is a most 
— impression that the only thing which one need have in 
istory, philosophy, or criticism, is a small collection of general 
notions. Necessarily these notions are vague, because they are 
not the patiently acquired result of much study and much 
thought, or of either of them. They are inaccurate, 
from the same cause which makes them vague, and partly because 
to be ise would be to run the risk of appearing pedantic, 
which is a dreadful bugbear in the eyes of the modern quarter- 
cultivated man. They are practically useless, because they are 
vague and inaccurate; and they are, moreover, exceedingly 
nicious, because they delude people into the conviction that this 
flaccid state is the flower and supreme product of education and 
culture, and thus do something to keep them away from the right 
path, which they might be perfectly willing to tread if they were 
not told that it is the wrong path. This miserable condition of 
things can only be amended by the scrupulous re-invigoration of 
method, with a view to the ae of the backbone in 
books. The ion of general notions is certainly most 
desirable, and it is the _ of all just education to furnish the 
mind with as many of these as possible, co-ordinated as simply 
and comprehensively as possible. But then they ought to be bo 
vivid and precise, this they can only be when they are the 
products of an unsparing labour, which has filled them full with 
Tabour, only thoroughly 
is , to return to our ing-point, is oro 
effective when it extends to writing 
and in reading the that have 
the great point is not to overlook apparently waste scraps. 
good author inserts nothing which a careful reader, vate 
the name of reader, will not be the worse for skipping; while, 
in the course of preparatory inquiry, the student will come 
across scarcely anything which is incapable of being utilized. 
To be able to raise a of some sort out of every piece of 
ground that he has to work, to gather fruit from the sides 
of every road that he traverses, is the mark of the best lite: 
workman. He leaves no waste unsightly bits on his spiri 
domain, any more than a good farmer would think of doing so on 
his material domain. Everybody who has ever had occasion to 
study a period or a subject or a man, with a view to the repro- 
duction of the sum of his meditations, must have found how much 
material he has accumulated for which at the first glance he too 
rashly concludes that he can have no possible use. Some writers 
find this so painful to themselves that they insist upon presenting 
their to the public surrounded with all the 
scaffoldings and ladders and rubbish-heaps which have arisen in 
the course of constriction. Even as a tee for honest and 
thorough workmanship, this practice is extremely deceptive. 
Experience has shown before now that it is quite possible just 
to run up the magnum out of one’s own head, and then 
to build up the scaffolding from within afterwards, and add 
the rubbish-heaps of references and so forth in mere make- 
believe of having ransacked libraries, encyclopedias, folios, and 
rare manuscripts. Even where this is not the case, and where 
clouds of foot-notes, bristling with the number of the volume 
and the page and the place of the book, and with little asides 
asto the worth of an author or the authenticity of a fact, 
are the genuine result of work and the trustworthy testimony of 
investigation at first-hand, they are open to the serious charges 
of destroying the artistic symmetry of the text, of diverting 
and splitting up the attention of the reader. If I need to be 
pardoned for what I have written, Pope said, 1 deserve to be 
praised for what I have burned. It might be said of some writers, 
ially in history, that if they deserve to be praised for their 
text, they deserve to be burned for their foot-notes. One can toa 
certain extent sympathize with the reluctance of an industrious 
inquirer to leave so seemingly slight a monument of his labour as 
a condensed text bare of references and attestations of his state- 
ments. But that he should have the courage to face this result, 
and to recognise in it the true aim of his industry, is the all-im- 
portant test of his fitness and rank among public instructors. To 
drag readers down among the cellars and foundations, and all 
through the broken bricks and mounds oi mortar, is absolutely to 
wuste their time in the most reckless manner. The books which 
influence thought by filling the mind with precise and thoroughly 
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intelligible conceptions are usually most free from foot-notes. 
Take Mr. Mill’s Logic and Mr. Maine’s Ancient Law, for examples. 
Tt would be difficult for the most detracting temper to discover an 
inch of waste space in either of these incomparable works. 

There are two ways of using up all one’s material—one, by 
throwing it into foot-notes, in rude and fragmentary lumps; the 
other, by strenuous condensation and discreet infusion into the 
text, or into some other work than that for which the material 
was first accumulated. It is not too much to say that no good 
book was ever written for which the author had not collected 
matter enough to inspire at least twelve good books. The satura- 
tion of the mind with ideas, and of the ideas with colour and matter, 
being the object of literature, accurate and broad generalization 
is the chief aim of the thinker who understands his business ; 
and he must look upon every bit of his knowledge of fact and cir- 
cumstance and date as wasted until it has been placed either finally, 
or more often provisionally, under the head of some general idea. 
The acquisition of fact is mere waste unless it is interpreted fact. 
The value resides not in the bare fact, but in its interpretation, ap- 

lication, and bearings. It would be a very grievous error if any- 
dy should be so misled as to finally interpret and apply his fact 
before he thoroughly understood what the fact is on the mere out- 
side of it. Plenty of people do this, it is true, and their existence 
in such numbers partially explains the rash spirit of innovation 
on the one hand, and the obstinate spirit of obstruction on the 
other, which between them do so much to hinder human happiness. 
What is not explained by this premature and reckless generaliza- 
tion may be explained by the opposite mental habit of timid, 
narrow, pedantic adherence to the outside, without any effort to 
penetrate further. This is in many respects the more dwarfing 
error of the two. The temper of the people who make too great 
haste to generalize is, after all, the right temper, but in excess. 
The temper of the others is the wrong temper, and it is in excess 
into the bargain, even if it should be partially useful in very small 
uantities, ‘lo avoid waste of his labour, and oft the knowledge which 
is labour procures for him, a man should constantly generalize, 
because this process, when conducted by just methods, is the only 
path which certainly leads to concentrated workmanship. Headings, 
principles, general propositions, are like narrow archways through 
which men may enter to find themselves in sublime and vast 
edifices. They are to the outsides of facts what the rays of the 
sun are to the material phenomena around us. Without generali- 
zation facts lie chaotic, barren, and shapeless, just as the world 
lies to the Pane eye in the darkness of night. To minds 
imbued with this leading truth, and properly trained in the 
methods of realizing it, the remnants and shreds of literary work 
are just as useful and signiticant in their own way as the main 
woof and fabric. They are all capable of being made up into new 
fabrics and garments. In literature, as at the Bar, or indeed in 
any other avocation, it is constancy which insures success and 
good work; and constancy is nowhere so well tested as by perse- 
vering utilization of margins, alike of time and of all the other 
material of production. It is the extra half-hour a day which 
wins—the half-hour which a student devotes to gathering up the 
fragments that are left, to noting down the stray unused facts, to 
placing them under old heads or to inventing new heads which 
may comprehend them, to summing up the proceedings of the 
day, and to fixing in his mind as nearly as may be its most faith- 
ful and suggestive products. This half-hour is the only safeguard 
and security that he is not working wholly at random. And what 
is not less important than the actual security is the confidence 
which it inspires in the man’s own mind that he is not working at 
random—a confidence the preciousness of which can only be dul 
understood by those who know what it is, in the midst of their 
work, to be paralysed by a sudden sense of the vastness of the 
wilderness of thought and circumstance which environs them. To 
know that you have a clue and track through your work is half 
the battle. It enables the student to possess himself. It prevents 
that tremendous waste which comes of the horrible spiritual 
dejection that in its turn comes of a suspicion that he is not big 
enough and strong enough to make a way through his subjects 
and his tasks. Of all forms of waste this is the most oppressive 
and unredeemed. To feel that one is working at random is like 
groping along a tangled and unknown road in the dark. You 
make prodigious strides and courageous leaps, and strike out 
audaciously, yet with timidity and half-desperation dominant in 
the heart all the time, and you make no real way. A system of 
thought and belief, however imperfect, a body of accepted general 
truths, is the first condition of the  _— of waste ; the second 
is a thrifty respect for odds and ends, 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 


Tes late exposures of the sort of things which here and there, 
perhaps »verywhere, go on in our workhouses, may perhaps 
not unfitly set 1s thinking about our workhouse system altogether. 
Let us look at the aspect of it which is to be seen in all of 
the country—not ‘he mysterious Board Above up in London, not 
their satellites who go about to see how things are going on in the 
country, but the genuine local institution itself, the Board of 
Guardians, It is not a very ancient institution; it is not so 
venerable as the Sheriff or the Coroner or the Grand or Petty 
Jury; a3 a creation of times since the Great Reform Bill, it is 
nearly the youngest of our great institutions. There are only two 
or three of our constilutioual pillar:—the Volunteers, for instance, 


and the wa |—on which it can look down as its jun; 
Still it is begin 3 to be a sort of constitutional Ae bi 
institutions are rising up after its likeness; the Highway Board ; 
a close imitation of the of Guardians, and the Coun Finanes 
Board which seems to be looming in the future can hardly fail 
have many, though we trust not all, of its features in commog ba 
the same great model. In fact the Board of Guardians is, in sone 
sort, — more venerable on account of its comparative youth, 
There is nothing more enor Yo the imagination than an heroie 

of which living specimens still remain. ‘The Nestor of the Tliad ; 
the type of what we mean, the link which binds a later nd 
degenerate generation to one earlier and nobler. It is somethj 
when a man can tell you that he himself took a personal part in 
this or that battle or debate which to you is only matter of history, 
Now of most of our institutions no man can remember the 
beginning. The first Parliament and the first Jury held their 
sittings at a time long before the memory of man. But there ay, 
plenty of us who can perfectly well remember the establishmen: 
of the first Board of Guardians; there are even Nestors am 
us who have themselves been Guardians ever since there have 
been such things as Guardians at all. To men who have assisted 
at the birth of an institution, the early days of that institution 
become encircled with a halo of heroic brightness, They are 
the days of their own early exploits, the days when they smote 
the Centaurs in the mountains, when they were comrades with 
Peirithoos and Dryas and godlike Polyphemos. “It was 
enough thirty years ago,” is the conclusive answer to every 
proposal of reform. What if modern doctors have got possessed 
with all sorts of fanciful notions about the treatment of the gi 
with theories about sanitary regulations, about air and oun 
cubic feet and what not? What if doctors and inspectors, and 
even some renegade Guardians, have got so far as to plead for 
new buildings on quite new principles—principles unheard of in 
the bright youth of the institution which they represent? Itis 
in vain to argue that the world does not stand still, that the last 
thirty years have produced many important inventions and improve- 
ments, that the men of thirty years ago doubtless did their best 
according to their light, but that the men of the present day have 
more light, and are therefore able to do something better. “It 
was good enough thirty years ago,” is still the one answer to every 
attempt at reasoning. It does not at all follow that the people who 
talk in this way really wish to go back thirty years. They do not 
necessarily think we should be really the better if we had to do 
without ep « and steamers and telegraphs, and if we had to pay 
tenpence or a shilling for every letter which we receive. But they 
cannot bear that the young days of an institution with whose 
growth they have themselves grown should, even in appearance, 
be lightly spoken of. Changes almost always involve spending 
money; the natural dislike to change and the natural dislike to 
spending money react on and heighten one another. Blind 
conservatism is to be found in some shapes or degrees every- 
where; but it reaches its highest development among the 
administrators of an institution of which they can themselves 
remember the beginning. 

But things become almost desperate when, as so often happens 
in Boards of Guardians, this blind conservatism is conjoined with 
niggardliness at its highest point. A Board of Guardians is for 
the most part composed of farmers, and the genuine British 
farmer is undoubtedly the most niggardly of human beings. We do 
not mean the grand scientific agriculturist, whether he tills his own 
land or the land of another man. Such a one will doubtless be 
liberal or illiberal according to his own personal disposition. We 


mean the genuine farmer of the old breed, one of whose main: 


characteristics is a repugnance beyond that of all other men to 
part with his actual gold and silver. He will waste or lose 
or muddle away ten times the amount, but he will not put 
his hand in his breeches pocket. He is the sort of man who 
thinks it praiseworthy economy to leave a road unmended, 
because in its unmended state it simply wears out wheels and 
shoes, and tires out horses, and makes the place generally backward 
and barbarous, while to mend it would call forth an outlay of the 
actual coin. And this natural repugnance to spending money rises 
to its highest point when money has to be spent on those whom he 
has learned to look down about as his natural slaves. To call on 
the genuine farmer to spend money for the benefit of the 
labourer is like striking the rock and expecting water to 
flow. Appointed a Guardian, he seems to conceive that what 
he is chosen to guard is, not the poor of whom he is called the 
Guardian, but the pockets of himself and his brother rate- 
payers. Not a penny is to be spent without being grumbled 
and fought about. Salaries, diet-tables, everything, are all to 
be screwed down to the lowest possible point. The pauper 
is to be kept alive on the most meagre amount of food that 
will keep him alive. The doctor is to look after the pauper, he 
is to physic him and do for him, at the very lowest figure for 
which any adventurous practitioner will undertake to do it 

The right of a pauper to exist and to require food may fairly be 
questioned; but that he should fall ill and require physic 1 
positive presumption. As for improvements, hospitals, sick wards, 
any applications of the various discoveries of the present Me 
last generation, such revolutionary notions are not to be thought 
of. What is to be said for innovations which are not only innova- 
tions, but which also involve the spending of money? What can 
be more unreasonable than to be at once called on to pronounce 4 
censure on the wisdom of thirty years since and to pay rye! 
for pronouncing it? But there is a Board above, which 
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to enforce all these new devices. If the Board below 
inately refuses, the chances are that the Board above will 
+) and cause everything to be done at a far greater cost 
ybody has proposed. Even this prudential argument does 
on the mind of the genuine farmer. A true niggard 
to be penny wise and pound foolish. He will not 
stitch in time which saves nine, if the making of 
involves the outlay of cash in the first instance. 
thinks it poliey, rather than spend ten pounds of his 
ill, to run the chance of being made to spend a 
undred. As for appealing to shame, it would be as much to the 
to appeal to humanity. When the genuine agricultural 
perjian is told that public opinion is roused, that the press is 
peaking out, that official inquiries are being made, it is all nothing 
johim. Tell him that it is better to set one’s house in order, and to 
do things readily and gracefully of one’s own free will, and thus 
to and condemnation, he remains unmoved. His 
determined and conclusive answer is that he will “ wait till he is 

conde mned.” 

The worst of it is that, in all this abominable ni liness and 
brutality, there is, after all, a certain substratum of truth which 

ives the blind conservative niggard a certain advantage. Poor- 

w administration is one of the things in which it is hardest of all 
to hit the exact mean. It is certain that niggardliness is a vice, 
but it is equally certain that lavish expenditure is not a virtue. It 
js so least of all in Poor-law matters. The dread of the workhouse 
isa wholesome feeling which ought to be encouraged. To this end 
it is necessary that the workhouse should not be a pleasant place. 
And it should never be forgotten that a rate for the relief of the 

isa thing to which very poor people have to contribute. The 
per ought not to be kept in luxury at the cost of the man who 
fr steadiness and hard work keeps himself from being a pauper. 
The advocate of liberality has therefore to be always on his guard ; 
he must take care at every step lest he should go too far and give 
the enemy an advantage. He must learn to put up with man 
things which offend his feelings and go near to disturbing his 
conscience. If he is striving hard to get a decent sick ward, he 
must bottle up for the while his natural indignation at the fact 
that his paupers have nothing but bread and cheese for their 
Sunday dinner. We have always looked on this last regulation 
as the highest achievement of pharisaical niggardliness. It is 
something perfectly triumphant to grind the poor and to save a 
few pence, and to give out that it is all out of a pious fear lest the 
sanctity of the “Sabbath ” should be profaned by baking, boiling, 
or stewing. 

How thoroughly the farmer element is at the bottom of the 
nischief is shown by the improvement which at once takes place 
a soon as any other element steps in. There are of course 
the ex-officio Guardians, the magistrates acting within the Union. 
Then, here and there, some exceptionally placed parish elects some 
one who is not a farmer—more commonly the clergyman than any 
one else. Lastly there may be a market town or two within the 
Union. Here again a better element comesin. The Board gets 
asa member some professional man or superior tradesman, or some 
gentleman at large who happens not to be a magistrate, just the 
sort of person whom a constituency composed purely of farmers 
never will elect. All these elements—magistrates, clergymen, 
borough-Guardians—Guardians in short of any kind besides the 
mere farmers, are elements for good. But the Board is un- 
wually lucky if they ever outnumber the farmers. There are 
cases where, in debate after debate on any poing of liberality or 
improvement, there is regularly a simple class division, farmer and 
not-farmer. Ormuzd presides over contingents of the various 
lasses of worlds-thanes, mass-thanes, and borough-folk, while 
Ahriman, at the head of a compact phalanx of ceorls, stands 
opposite and wins the day. 

Comparing the Boards of Guardians with the Highway Boards, 
bodies of exactly the same constitution, it certainly seems as if 
the farmers sent the better members of their order to look after 
the roads, and the worse to look after the poor. For of course 

is a difference even among farmers; stinginess and stolidity 
ue the vices of the order, but they are found in different degrees 
in different individuals. A Highway Board often shows a good 
deal of stinginess and a good deal of stu idity, but it hardly sinks 
to the level of a Board of Guardians. When the Highway Boards 
Were first formed, some people took for granted that they would 
consist of the same persons as the Boards of Guardians. This has 
lot proved to be the case; different persons are commonly 
Fe to the two offices. And the Waywardens are distinctly 

e better class of the two. Either better men are chosen, or else 
the discipline of the Highway Board is more improving than that 
of the joard of Guardians. It naturally is so; there is more of 
teal administration, less of work which must be entrusted to paid 
— The Highway Board gives its orders to its Surveyor; the 

of Guardians confirms or annuls the acts of its Relieving 
wer, And there is not the same overwhelming temptation to 
Page The truth that the money spent on a road comes back 
0 his pocket in another ‘™ dawns more quickly on the mind of 
¢ farmer than the truth that it is his duty to pay down mone 
or the unremunerating purpose of providing comforts for a sick 
mar 4 The Highway Boar is thus more useful than the Board of 
ie for communicating that sort of political education which 
“ qed to be the one object of our local institutions. But on 
G ¢ other hand, some of the elements for good in the Board of 


vardians are lacking in the Highway Board. The magistrates 
equally to both. But though clergymen are eligible and are 


sometimes elected, the office of Waywarden is one which, for 
obvious reasons, they seek less commonly than that of Guardian 
of the Poor. And as the towns have in many cases a distinct 
administration of their own, they are in such cases not represented 
in the Highway Board, and another good element is lost. The 
gap between the ex-officio and the elected members is thus wider 
at the Highway Board than it is at the Board of Guardians, which 
is another evil. 

Here then are some distinct evils in the working of one of our 
most important local bodies. As no man’s experience in such 
matters can extend over any great area, our remarks will most 
likely not apply equally to all parts of the country. But we fancy 
that things cannot be very different in any Board where rather 
small and rather old-fashioned farmers have the upper hand. 
Purely urban Boards are quite another matter. But how are 
things to be reformed ? e cannot go backwards. We cannot 
take power from freely elected bodies, and give it to magistrates, 
clergymen, or other persons not elected. The whole spirit of the 
age is against any such change, and any remodelling of our local 
institutions is far more likely to be quite the other way. Yet 
when we compare a Union Workhouse and a County Lunatic 
Asylum, we can hardly help wishing that magistrates had more to 
do with some kinds of things, and farmers less. Magistrates un- 
doubtedly sometimes mismanage things, but they do not mis- 
manage to the same degree as farmers. They are sometimes both 
stingy and obstinate ; but the farmer is incomparably more stingy 
and incomparably more obstinate. We have long ago made up 
our own minds that, if we are ever very hard up, we will, if 

ible, go mad, and, — that, steal something; the Work- 
ouse is simply a receptacle for those who are not sharp-witted 
enough to fin —_ in the Asylum and the Gaol. But it is 
vain to think of putting Workhouses under the same management 
as Gaols and Asylums. We must take the Board of Guardians as 
we find it, and make the best of it. In short we must set about 
- great and perilous task, the improvement of the British 
er. 


LONDON STREETS. 


We. have at last got the first instalment of paternal Govera- 
ment in the Metropolitan Streets Act d last Session, 
and now in operation. Very properly and prudently, the tyranny 
opens in a mild fashion, and the mercies of the new despotism ave 
very tender indeed; and not only tender, but small, and therefore, 
according to the saying, more thankworthy. The object of the 
Act asserts itself to be the security of persons passing through 
the streets; but it comprises many other things beside a provision 
for life and limb. As far as it goes, it may do some little good, 
but it is a great pity that it does not go further. Merely as a 
specimen of legislation it is most characteristic. The Bill was 
opposed and badgered at every step; it was amended and re- 
amended and bungled and tinkered in Committee, and at last it 
emerged a thing of shreds and patches, deformed, disproportioned, 
and after passing through dangerous assaults on the construction 
and syntax of every clause, it now presents a wonderful specimen 
of that peculiar dialect, Legislative English. Here is a clause 
which is a literary curiosity :—“As to the Deposit of Goods in 
Streets—No Goods or other Articles shall be allowed to rest on 
any Footway, &c. The surface of any space over which the 
Public has the right of way that intervenes in any street between 
the footway and the carriage-way shall, notwithstanding any 
claim of any person, by prescription or otherwise to the deposit or 
exposure for sale of any goods or other articles on such suriace, he 
deemed to be part of the footway.” This requires an G2dipus. 
What is meant is to meet the case of the abnormal suburban 
roads—they may be seen at Islington Green and down Mile End 
and Kingsland way—in which there is a debateable tract between 
the footpath and the road, which is so often covered with rocking- 
horses, ining pipes, and second-hand carts and ladders, and to 
clear off these hideous encumbrances; but to get at this by the 
curious formula which speaks of “a right of way that intervenes 
in any street” gives a pretty notion of Parliamentary powers of 
expression. Again, “between the hours of ten o’clock, &c., no 
a Sa pf or full, shall be lowered, &c., or they 
will be liable for each offence to a penalty, &c.” This is, we 
suppose, the first time that a cask has been treated as a moral 
agent. We should like to see the process by which the forty 
shilling penalty is to be recovered from the peccant barrel. 
Again, “ the Commissioner of Police may issue a notice requiring 
any dog while in the streets to be muzzled, &c.” Grammatically, 
this would seem to suggest a special edict against “any ” particular 
Rover or Ponto. When it is added, “to be muzzled in such a 
manner as will admit of the animal breathing and drinking 
without obstruction,” we would ask whether the dogs, who must 
be the best judges on these nice sanitary points, have been con- 
sulted. At any rate the Act should have been accompanied 
with a schedule of diagrams of approved dog-muzzles. We own 
to our difficulties, for the British muzzle of leather straps must, we 
should say, interfere with breathing, and the French wire muzzle 
certainly interferes with drinking. But this matter may be left 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has of late had consider- 
able success in devising muzzles for his followers. 

The Act has been in operation since the Ist of November, but 
its actual results at present require a microscope. In one main par- 
ticular it would seem that it is not intended to carry it out. ‘The 
costermongers—the link, certainly not a missing one, between the 
tradesman and the roughs—haye formed a League to oppose 
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the Act, and of course they will succeed. Indeed there is 
something to be said for them. The clause which prohibits 


the exposition of goods for sale on ne, <a or carriage-road 


is fatal to the “poor coster.” This ma regretted, for he 
wants reclaiming, not prohibiting. To the working-classes the 
street stalls are a sort of irregular market. They embody the 
wholesome principle of competition, and at the present moment, 
when the tradesman and his shop are the tyrants of trade, any- 
thing which keeps up even the tradition of a free market has its 
value. Indeed, we, who do not as yet patronize the costermongers, 
shall perhaps be driven, in self-defence, to demand some such 
rough-and-ready markets as the hand-cart and barrow, so long 
as we are deprived of markets. To the disappearance of the 
old-fashioned retail food-markets from London much of the ex- 
tortion of our local butchers and fishmongers and poulterers is 
to be traced ; and in their revival and in their reform alone can 
we hope for level prices in London food. But markets, 
to be useful, must be multiplied, and must be accessible, and 
the superfine notions of the middle-class—and, for the matter 
of that, of the upper-class—wives about the ungentility of going 
to market must be got rid of. In every Continental city, and even 
in many of our provincial towns, going to market is a recognised 
institution wth wont be deemed interesting, even by the jaded 
intelligence of fashionable ladies, if it were not unfortunately 
connected with sense and duty. If, therefore, the present Act 
should be found to go further than was intended, and to suppress 
not only a useful class of food purveyors to poor districts, but to 
throw the monopoly of the trade into the hands of the small 
shopkeepers, much injustice will be done to the consumer; and if 
‘a supplementary Act is required to amend this wrong the occasion 
might be taken of giving facilities for the establishment of new 
markets in London. Unless we are mistaken, certain antiquated 
and semi-feudal regulations, which might reasonably be abolished, 
at present hinder the establishment of new markets; and the 

rejudice which exists against such dingy holes as Clare Market, 
Rotaest Market, Carnaby Market, and Oxford Market would 
soon disappear were some “ spirited capitalists” to speculate in 
the construction of light, airy, and clean markets in open spaces. 
Advantage might be taken, for example, of the present absurd 
litigation about Leicester Square, to establish on this spot, so 
long and still perniciem opprobriumque ville, a model market. 
This is one of the most pressing needs of the metropolis; and 
such markets as we have, few in number, are miserable in 
accommodation. A few years ago the most promising of them, 
Hungerford Market, was destroyed, and the opportunity which 
the railways had of constructing general markets in connexion 
with every metropolitan station was never seized or appreciated. 
Even the City authorities, with all Smithfield at their disposal, and 
with all the facilities of the Underground Railway to attract retail 
business, have only thought of wholesale meat markets, and are still 
content to be disgraced by the paltry markets of Billingsgate, 
Leadenhall, and Farringdon Street. 


A clause of the new Act which promised more results than it 
has yet displayed is that which enacts “that no Picture, Print, 
Board, Placard, or Advertisement or Notice, except in such form and 
manner as may be approved of by the Commissioners of Police, 
shall, by way of advertisement, be carried or distributed in any 
street by any person riding in any vehicle, or on horseback, or 
being on foot.” These terms are most general, and were intended 
to meet, not only boardmen and the so-called “sandwiches,” but 
much more offensive advertisements. There can be no question 
that the men bearing huge placards setting forth the merits and 
contents of the Confessional Unmasked, and the still more atro- 
cious scoundrels who, “ being on foot,” “ distribute, by way of adver- 
tisement, notices ” of-the contents of anatomical museums, come 
within the scope of the Act. As a matter of fact, a Square 
is at this moment, as it has been for the last month, daily made 
hideous by the placards of the Confessional Unmasked; and 
Tichborne Street and Oxford Street still proclaim their obscene 
nuisances. We are therefore driven to the conclusion, either that 
the police are directed to wink at these abominations, which 
woot not be tolerated in any other — in Europe, or that 
these particular and most disgusti vertisnments have been 
“approved of by the Commissioner of Police.” 


Of other ements—indeed of the provisions of the Act 
nerally—it may be said that they are useful enough if they are 
ut carried out. Such are the regulations for pulling up omnibuses 
close to the footway only, and the restrictions placed on i 
huge timbers, ladders, and building-materials trough the streets 
crowded at midday; and of such necessary municipal by-laws 
and restrictions on personal liberty in favour of human life, we 
shall not complain, even if we have to get up alittle earlier to 
receive our coals, or if our streets are to be free from scavengers 
after breakfast. Moralists will rejoice that some check is admin- 
istered to what is called the betting fraternity; but the pear we 
suppose must get riper before public opinion is = to deal 
with a graver nuisance which infests the streets than either book- 
makers or dogs on the loose. A London Streets Act which does 
not deal with London street-walkers labours under the gravest 
defects. For once, De minimis curat lex, and the danger is that 
the minuteness of many of the clauses in the new Act will con- 
sign them to neglect. Most likely we shall not even strain 
out our gnats, while we shall certainly be swallowing our camels, 
until we have dealt with the especial form of ugliness in which 


improved Haymarket shows; that something more must be dong 
we make no doubt; and we hail the present step as an advaney, 
though a halting and uncertain one, in the t direction of 
cleansing our streets from all sorts of nuisances, tever eff.s 
ency, however, this Act is destined to acquire must mainly 
upon the co-operation, or, if need be, the instigation of a 
public. These reforming regulations—the same may be said 
indeed of the police itself—are only an embodiment’ of Publie 
opinion and the expression of general demands. They ayy », 
strictions on private caprice, or private convenience, imposed 
public necessities, but their real force only exists in the me | 
recognition of the absolute and oy one need of them, W, 
must not only assist, but if m 

likely to be pressing—stimulate, Sir Richard Mayne and Oolong 
Fraser. There are matters—and the hydra-headed anarchy 
of London streets is one of them—in which public spirit dog 
not disdain the office, even if it also incurs the odium, of » 
informer. And until common sense is strong enough to institut, 
a public prosecutor, the present abeyance of comfort, and even of 
security to life and limb, in our streets, must compel all citizens 
who regard the main conditions of life in i 

this useful, however imperfect, attempt at legislation from by. 
coming, like all the Smoke Acts, and too many of the Police Ac, 
a dead letter. 


THE PRESENCE OF LADIES. 
7 University Intelligence of last Saturday contained an ws 
count of a little scene in the Oxford Congregation, to which 
we cannot do full justice in any other way than by copying it 4 
we find it. The Congregation, we will only premise, was debati 
a proposed statute for allowing undergraduates to lodge in the 
town more freely than they can do at present. After several othe 
members had spoken for and against— 
Dr. Pusey could only accept the statute as exception 
would drawn into a precedent. He was 
danger to morals which arose from the system of lodging-houses, when he 
was interrupted by 
Professor Jowett, who noticed the presence of ladies, 
Professor Pusey upon this sat down. 


The debate was continued by several other speakers, till at last 
Professor Conington, in reference to the interruption which had 

entered a protest against the presence of strangers being allowed to hinde 

the full and free discussion of such subjects as came before the House, 
The debate then closed. 


The debate well might close, for that. had happened which does 
not often happen in any debate; one member at least had said 
something which no adversary could possibly gainsay or resist 
Till, just at the end, common sense reap d in the person of 
Professor Conington, we began to think that the Venerable House 
of Congregation had altogether lost its wits. We had 
to suppose that Professors must move in a world of their ow, 
and that their motives of action must be altogether inscrutable to 
ordinary men. Why should Professor Jowett have in’ 
Dr. Pusey? Why should Dr. Pusey have sat down when 
fessor Jowett interrupted him? One action seems equally in- 
explicable with the other. It is not usual in other assemblies 
interrupt a speaker who is saying something perfectly relevant; 
and most speakers, if so interrupted, would appeal to the Chair 
instead of quietly sitting down. But Professor Conington makes 
up for all. His speech is distinctly a relief. While we look a 
in simple wonder at the two divines, the lay scholar steps in with 
the words of truth and soberness, and proves, what we bad begua 
to doubt, that a Professor may be just as sensible as another man 
The simple question is whether any deliberative assembly 
should allow itself to be hindered from freely discussing anything 
which comes before it in the course of debate, pom because 
certain persons are present who are there purely upon sufferance, 
This is what Mr. Conington so clearly and tersely puts, Ther 
is no point on which our own Houses of Parliament insist » 
strongly. Debate must be free. If any one not being a membe 
or official of the House is there, he is there purely by the favow 
of the House; he must not expect in any == influence the 
proceedings, and the proceedings must go on without any reference 
to his presence. Things sage said in debate which may wound 
his tenderest feelings; but he must either grin and bear it, or ele 
walk out. This is the one wise rule. Any deliberative assembly 
which admits of any other has always found the evil results of it 
Whatever be the nature of the extraneous influence, whether it bk 
the shouts of a mob or the “ presence of ladies,” the House mus 
set its face like a flint — paying the slightest regard to it 
any ———— does otherwise, debate in that Assembly is 10 
onger free. : 
Weare not going to argue the merits of the statute, or to discus 
the wisdom or folly of anything which Dr. Pusey said or w# 
going to say. All that we maintain is that the line of argumett 
which Dr. Posey was beginning to open was one —_ relevant 
to the question before the House. And the point of relevancy 8 
all that is needed. Dr. Pusey was evidently going to object to the 
lodging-house system on the ground that young men might b 
tempted into vice by the presence of the servant girls in the 
houses. This is by no means a new subject. A good deal 
found about it in the evidence attached to the Report of th 
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ifal dispensation of Providence, the danger is—or was some 
eS arestly lessened by the almost invariable ugliness of 
to class of girls _— of. All that we are concerned in is the 
plevancy of the ine of argument. And about that there can 
arly be no doubt. If Dr. Pusey brought irrelevant matter into 
the debate, Mr. Jowett or any other member might appeal to the 

i, But Mr. Jowett did, and could do, no such thing. If 
Dr, Pusey could make out his case, his argument was, as far as it 
went,a.sound one. It was an objection to the scheme—not neces- 
sarily a fatal objection, but an objection as far as it went. It was 

to Mr. Jowett to answer Dr. Pusey on the merits of his 
ent. He might show that Dr. Pusey’s facts were incorrect, 
or that, if they were correct, the inferences which Dr. Pusey drew 
from them were illogical. He might show that Dr. Pusey’s 
objection had no force, or that, if it had any force, it was out- 
ighed by arguments the other way which had more force. But 
he does nothing of the kind. Instead of answering Dr. Pusey, 
he refuses him a hearing. While Dr. Pusey is arguing, og 
soundly, perhaps unsoundly, but at all events relevantly, he 
interrupts him with a remark which is about as irrelevant as 
remark could be. Mr. Jowett interrupts Dr. Pusey, and 
Dr. Pusey submits to “be interrupted, not because he is in the 
least out of order, but because Mr. Jowett “notices the presence 
of ladies.” 

Ina man whose character was less completely beyond reproach 
than that of Professor Jowett we should call this mock-modesty 
ofarather weak sort. In him we can only regret that a man of 
his high character and position should be betrayed into having less 

for freedom of debate than for the conventionalities of the 
drawing-room. It is an understood rule, established for very good 
reasons, that certain subjects are not to be entered on, or to be 
alluded to only in a very remote way, in mixed companies of men 
ad women. If Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett had met in the Vice- 
Chancellor’s drawing-room, and Dr. Pusey had there to 
discuss the chances of immorality between undergraduates and 
servant girls, nothing could have been more appropriate than for 
Mr. Jowett to “notice the presence of ladies.” For the company 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s drawing-room could hardly fail to be a 
mixed company of men and women. But Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett 
met, not in the Vice-Chancellor’s drawing-room, but in the Con- 
vocation-House, and the company in the Convocation-House is, we 
submit, not a mixed company of men and women. As yet, we have 
nofemale Professors or Mistresses of Arts. When we have, we will 
consider what new arrangements must be made. But as things 
are at present, Congregation is purely an assembly of men. if 
any women are there, they are there purely by sufferance. In an 
asembly of men, it is quite possible that subjects may now and 
then have to be discussed which it would not be expedient to dis- 
cuss in “the presence of ladies.” Perhaps the ladies may not 
like to hear; perhaps it may not be good for them to hear, if they 
dolike. But the remedy is a very simple one. If things unfit 
for the presence of ladies are going to be discussed, let the ladies 
walk out, or be turned out. The thing is done every day in judicial 
assemblies, and exactly the same rule applies to deliberative assem- 
blies, Cases constantly come on at poles Assizes, Courts of 
Justice of every class, which are held to be unfit for women to hear. 
In such cases the women g° out, or, if they do not go out of their 
own free will, they are ordered out. It never occurs to anybody 
ag the proceedings by noticing the presence of ladies. On 
Mr. Jowett's principle the law could give no redress for a large 
class of injuries. The Divorce Court might be stopped altogether 
by the ladies taking possession, and by modest counsel, notici 

eit presence, refusing to argue before them. The same gen 

principles which affirm that Justice shall be denied to no man also 
firm that debate shall be free. On Mr. Jowett’s principle it is 
tot free. Changes have been made in the law during the present 
reign which could hardly have been discussed in the House of 
Lords if Her Majesty had been sitting personally by the fire, like 
Charles the Second. But the Peers were not put to any such 
dilemma, For it might be a dilemma in that case, while in the 
House of Congregation it was none. Con 
do what we may 
ladies themselves. 


gation had only to 
be sure would be done in the like case by the 
l When the Female University is founded, will 
its Co tion allow itself to be shackled by the presence of 
gentlemen? We trow not. If the Ecclesiazuse of that body 
ever have to discuss any possible dangers to which the virtue of 
eit pupils may be exposed, we feel sure that Mr. Conington 
a find more followers among our learned sisters than Mr. Jowett. 
any member, when anything ticklish is discussed, notices the 
Presence of gentlemen, we feel quite certain that the debate will 
not be stifled, but that, in order to secure freedom of debate, the 
gentlemen will be requested to withdraw. 
Pakearnl there really was any need for the ladies to leave the 
-House we do not profess to say. We can hardly 
Mink that Dr. Pusey was going to say anything so frightfully 
indecent that it would real ly shock those ladies—rather strong- 
the ladies, one would think—who are in the habit of attending 
lind ens of Congregation. In a business meeting of any 
ad things must often be said which would not be said in a 
aw company, even without reaching the stage at which it is 
utely neediul for ladies to withdraw. But we will assume 
- Jowett's fears were right, that Dr. Pusey was going to 
very dreadful, that his study of the Minor Prophets 
ely to lead him astray into an Old Testament lainness of 
eh. Still we say that the remedy was, not for Dr. Pusey to 


some people will say, to turn ladies out of any place; rudeness, 
want of chivalry, nobody knows what. This sort of feeling, to 
which Mr. Jowett seems to have yielded in an unguarded moment, 
s on a false conception of the real position of women. There 
is a sort of treaty between the sexes, by virtue of which women 
are to receive a boundless honorary acune as long as they 
keep in their proper place. If they step out of their proper 
place they at once lose their privilege. Nothing is more un- 
reasonable than the claim set up by the Margaret Fuller style 
of woman, to unite the advantages of both sexes—to grapple 
with men on their own ground, and yet to exact all the 
devotion which is due to women on their own ground. A 
true soldier, we used to be taught, will not harm a woman or a 
priest. But that is only so long as women and priests remain 
women and priests. If they forsake the decorums of sex or calling, 
| can no longer claim the privileges of sex or callin ¢- When 
Bishop Odo or Joan of Arc is dealing blows right and left, the 
most chivalrous knight is justified in striking back again for his 
life. To women in the drawing-room we bow down; we admit 
their supremacy, we regulate everything by their pleasure and 
convenience. But, with Mr. Conington, we protest against being 
called on to carry the same rule into an Oxford Congregation, or 
into any other assembly which meets for real business. Far be it 
from us to say that ladies should never enter the Convocation- 
House. Let them come by all means, as long as they keep in their 
proper place. Their proper place on such an occasion is that of 
spectators on sufferance, led, we are to suppose, by a harmless 
curiosity to see how Congregation goes through its business, and 
to have this and that distinguished man pointed out to them. So 
long as they keep to this, they are quite in their place. But they 
are thoroughly out of their place if they claim, or if ry one 
claims for them, that they should be recognised as being at home 
that their presence should have any effect on the proceedings of 
the House, that members of Congregation should be hindered from 
saying anything which they look on as relevant, because some 
one notices “ the presence of ladies.” In a word we are brought 
round to the words of Mr. Conington’s protest. The presence of 
_ strangers should not be allowed to hinder the full and discus- 
sion of such subjects as come before the House. 
We will not talk about other places, but it is quite certain that 
in this queer little scene we have the outward expression of a 
great change which has come over Oxford life within the memory 
of not very old people. Five-and-twenty years ago nothing 
of the sort cull awe happened. It could not have hap- 
age because five-and-twenty years there was no assem- 
ly in Oxford which debated publicly in the English tongue. 
But it could hardly have happened then, if there had been. 
In those days nobody in Oxford was married save Heads 
and Canons, and H and Canons, and Heads’ and Canons’ 
wives, were too grand to take any notice of anybody else. But 
now, with married Professors, married Tutors, married every- 
body, the ladies of the University are a power in the place. It is 
no good debating whether the change is a gain or a loss; it is 
what in the Imperial style is called an accomplished fact. Grave 
ple shake their heads, and doubt whether so much work is 
an as wher men could spend their evenings with their books 
and were not daily tempted by this and that little entertainment. 
These, however, are social matters which must shift for themselves 
and about which it is hopeless to legislate. But it is going a little 
too far when it is made to depend on the will and pleasure of 
wives, sisters, or daughters, what subjects shall be discussed, 
and what arguments employed, in the public Councils of the 
University, 


AN AMERICAN BISHOP ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ia the English Bishops are ever troubled by the irreverent 
criticism of which they are occasionally the objects, they may 
find some comfort in contemplating the impression they have 
made upon their brethren in the New World. One at least of the 
American Bishops has gone home from the Lambeth Conference 
in a frame of mind somewhat resembling that which St. Paul may 
have exhibited after his descent from the third heaven. 

replying to an address presented by his clergy, the Bishop of 
New York gave an account of his recent visit to E When 
Burns wished that we had the power “ to see ourselves as others 
see us” he no doubt thought the process would tend to promote 
humility. We trust, however, that such a 7 ill never 
be heard in favour of an Anglican Bish our dignitaries 
were once to see themselves as Bishop Potter sees them, they 
would be beyond all bearing for the future. He came over to 
what he thought an assembly of ordinary men ; he now finds that 
he has unawares been entertained by angels. Soon after his 
arrival, he tells his clergy, he “enjoyed an evening with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at his palace.” It is important, as we 
shall see immediately, to mention where the evening was enjoyed, 
as the category of place enters largely into Bishop Potter's theory 
of happiness. It would be interesting to know what conception 
the Bishop of New York had previously formed of the English 
Primate. Perhaps his associations with Lambeth were all of 
medieval haughtiness and —* pomp. Atall events he thinks 
it necessary to record, as though in wonder, that he found the 
occupant of this exalted station a “humble, —-> and kind 
Christian man.” If he had had.any fears of what he should meet 


be 
silenced, but for the ladies to go away. Horrible thought, 


with in land, they were all dispelled by this interview. He 
left Lambeth “ edified and gladdened by that well spent evening.” 
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After this cheering introduction to English episcopal life he pur- 
sued his researches further in the same field, and “visited the 
palaces of several of the bishops.” And here there arises a ques- 
tion. Why does Bishop Potter lay so much stress on the fact that 
these interviews took place in palaces? Can he have cherished a 
secret suspicion that any civilities the English prelates might wish 
to show towards the bishops of a voluntary Ghureh, they would 
show in a hired room—as a man gives a dinner at the club toa 
guest whom he does not wish to introduce to his wife? There 
really seems some little reason for the supposition. His fears, 
however, if he ever entertained them, proved groundless, His hosts 
were good enough to take him home with them, and certainly their 
ss ag oe has not gone unrewarded. They must have sluggish 
souls indeed if they are not quickened by reading the praises 
which their American guest bestows on those residences which 
they have usually been accustomed to think of in connexion with 
some job of the Ecclesiastical Commission. The “atmosphere 
which prevailed at these blessed places was such as to cause a 
glow of happiness and an inspiration of praise to God” to take 
aay ot Bishop Potter’s soul. We could wish that he had 

een a little more precise in this part of his narrative. To be told 
in general terms that our bishops live in a blessed atmosphere is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, and the more so as it is Bishop 
Potter’s conviction that “ prelates living in such a godly air cannot 
fail to bring a blessing with them to their work, and to be suc- 
cessful.” But it would be useful to know of what elements this 
“blessed atmosphere” or “ godly air” is made up. Apparently 
it is something not attainable in the United States, or it would 
not thus have taken our visitor by surprise; but even in England 
can it be enjoyed only by bishops, or does the privilege extend to the 
superior clergy generally—as far down, let us say, as rural deans ? 
The one ingredient in its composition mentioned by Bishop 
Potter is the daily services in the Palace Chapel, which “ were 
truly of a most sanctifying character.” But a daily service can 
obviously be had in America if a bishop chooses, so that this will 
not suffice to make all the difference between the one case and the 
other. The secret certainly does not reside in the fact of the 
service being said in a chapel, for a little further on we hear 
that “while visiting with the Bishop of Lincoln” Bishop Potter 
‘‘ was ushered into the library at the hour of domestic worship, 
and the holy influence and inspiration of that sacred spot and hour 
he can never forget.” The blessed atmosphere has clearly some 
extraordinary virtue, for it consecrates a library. What the hour 
was which was thus sanctified by the Bishop of Lincoln selecting 
it for family prayers is not specified ; but no doubt the New Yor 
clergy can easily identify it for themselves by observing at what 
time their bishop goes through the same ceremony. Whether a 
parlour in the United States is as susceptible of “ holy influences 
and inspiration ” as a library in England, may be doubtful, but the 
“holy hour” can certainly—with proper allowance for difference 
of longitude—be reproduced exactly. Bishop Potter's recollec- 
tions of Lincoln convey a useful lesson. Family prayers do not 
always seem, to those who take part in them, a very edifying ordi- 
nance, but any one who has been tempted to give up the practice 
on this ground may now tale courage. If they have little or no 
effect at home, they may some day cheer and strengthen the soul 
of a foreign bishop. 

It is not the piscopate ly that gives Bishop Potter food for 
thenkful meditation. He was also deeply gratified by “the 
hearty spirit which a among the nobility in holy things.” 
This spectacle must have been all the more invigorating because 
the Constitution of his country prevents him from ever witnessing 
it at home. “Great meetings of the Church are common, at 
which both the nobility and clergy co-operate with a zeal and 
energy which are truly strengthening.” Strengthening to which 
—the Church or Bishop Potter? More, we fancy, to the latter 
than to the former. Nor is good blood the only gift of Provi- 
dence enjoyed by these generous laymen. “There are those 
in the Church of noble birth who, so far from being sinister 
or selfish in spirit, bring their vast fortunes to their work.” 
It will be observed that it is only those who are at once 
wealthy and noble who put their money to this use. Mere 
wealth without nobility of blood is doubtless, in all cases, either 
“ sinister or selfish.” “ Frequently,” the Bishop goes on, “such 
ministers of Christ’—a rich peer being ipso facto in some 
kind of minor orders—“ build churches and schools, and pay 
for labours ne to the carrying out of church work.” The 
churches and schools which are built by persons not having vast for- 
tunes clearly made no impression on the Kishop’s mind. He probably 
considered them one-horse sort of edifices. But the thought of a 

ious nobleman almost carries him off his balance. Fortunately 

e is sobered just at this point by the recollection of a working- 
men’s meeting held at Wolverhampton during the recent Church 
Congress in that town. At first this had probably little in- 
terest for him. Working-men are common objects enough in the 
United States, and he naturally did not care to spend his time 
abroad in examining what he can see any day at home. One 
thing about it, however, he doesremember. It was presided over 
by the Bishop of Lichfield, and he spoke loud enough to be heard 
by every one present. Another effect, we presume, of the blessed 
atmosphere before commemorated. 

During his visit to the Bishop of Oxford, Bishop Potter had an 
of making his presence felt in a very way. 

is host was holding an ordination examination. The severity of 
this ordeal seems to have struck Bishop Potter as something quite 
extraordinary. The candidates had io answer the papers “ with- 


out consulting one another, or having access to TesoUurosy 
generally.” Bishop Potter's surprise at this arrangement does not 
say much for the examination of candidates for orders jn 
United States, As he found it a matter of sufficient interes 
merit special mention, that cribbing, either from each other oy 
books, was forbidden in the diocese of Oxford, it seems pro 
that on a similar occasion in his own diocese a candidate is ql] 
to take the opinion of his fellow-sufferers upon any point on which 
he feels uncertain, and if they cannot help him, to have © gocegs 
to resources generally "—in other words, to step out and look x 
a dictionary. “On this occasion the Bishop of Oxford submitted 
the papers of one young man” to his American visitor, and afte 
reading them Bishop Potter “‘was forced to the conclusion 
were he to decide, he would reject him.” Much as he “gis. 
liked the idea of assuming an ee in the case, he 
stated his objection none the less frankly or emphatically q 
that account,” and the candidate was accordingly rejected. It 
may interest our readers to know what was the precise {quit 
which Bishop Potter found with these po pee irst of all, 
“the young man affected to be a very candid thinker and critic” 
Evidently candour is as little tolerated in American theol 
as in American politics, Next, “although disposed to believe 
in the inspiration of Scripture, he was nevertheless disposed t) 
question the plenary inspiration of some things.” Half-measuyes 
of this sort do not go down in the United States. A candidate 
for orders, like a candidate at an election, must swallow every 
plank in his platform without making even a wry face in th 
process. Lastly, this wretched sceptic brought “ considerable 
ability to the statement of his criticisms.” This of course was 
conclusive ment for his rejection. A stupid man who dix 
a with Bishop Potter may be forgiven; a clever man who 
disagrees with him sins without excuse. In this case, however, 
the crime was — followed by repentance and forgivenes, 
When the Episcopal decision was made known to the i 
outh, he at once saw his conduct in its true colours. Happily for 
him he did not, by lacking time to mourn, lack time to mend, 
“ After a short reflection he recanted all his errors, and was sub- 
sequently ordained.” What a treasure this young man will bein 
a sceptical parish! “{ too,” he may say to the doubter, “have 
felt all your difficulties, Till they were brought to the test of 
experiment I cherished them as fondly as you do. But in the 
hour of trial I found that they did not pay, and I cast them from 
me without a murmur.” It must be admitted, however, that the 
existence of such a paragon makes a heavy demand on our faith; 
and though we might be tempted to question the accuracy of 
Bishop Potter’s narrative, and certainly the propriety of pub- 
lishing it, we should prefer explaining the facts by natunl 
causes unless we are forced to regard them as miraculous. One 
mode of escape from this latter necessity we are tempted to 
suggest as not wholly impossible. It seems almost equally in- 
credible that a candidate should have so acted, or that a bishop 
should have ordained him under the circumstances. But why 
may not the whole affair have ‘been previously arranged for the 
due glorification of the visitor? The candidate is primed by the 
Bishop of Oxford with a few stock difficulties ; the Bishop of New 
York’s opinion is deferentially asked, and his judgment adopted; 
and then the whole affair is put straight by a mock retractation. 
Perhaps, indeed, this last stage was intended to make the jest 
plain, only Bishop Potter—who, we imagine, has not a good eye 
for a joke—failed to see it in this light. , , 
There is one thing which a eet from Bishop Potter's 
eloquence. Those to whom he has been so civil must be civil in 
return. The most complete way of doing this would of course be 
for some bishop to go to America, and publish an equally glowing 
statement of the blessed atmosphere he encountered there. But 
this would involve a long—perbaps @ rough—voyage, and possibly 
politeness might be satisfied by a less serious sacrifice. Bishop 
Potter has told the clergy of his diocese what he thinks of the 
English Bishops; let the Archbishop of Canterbury now tell the 
suilragans of his province what he thought of Bishop Potter, 


THE LORD MAYOR. 


\ \ TE ventured last week to condole prospectively with the Loni 
Mayor on the cruel mockery to which annual custom was 
about to ex him. To be publicly paraded from the Mansion 
House to W estanianter was bad enough, but to be put up at the end 
of it as a mark for the ironical compliments of two emipeat 
lawyers struck us as an unnecessary aggravation of his misfor- 
tunes. It seems that, in one respect, we were mistaken, and we 
know not whether the change in the programme is @ — 
congratulation or calls for yet ve we sympathy. We — ‘ 
the Lord Chief Baron actually took the Lord Mayor sero A 
at least we cannot suppose, though some plausible —_ 
might be alleged in favour of the a that the — 
of small print in the Times filled with the Chief ~—_ 
remarks is to be taken for a solemn piece of irony. 
was really a sarcasm at the bottom of this mass of = 
verbiage, it was buried so deep beneath the superpeun 
volume of adulation that it passes our wit to discover its pe 
ence. Some ingenious critic, we believe, once discovered @ 
of dry humour in the Athanasian Creed; but we, — 
claim such superhuman acuteness of vision, must —— ‘a all 
Chief Baron’s eloquence appears to have been anes Ma 
earnesiness, We shoald, thereiore, congratulate the Lord Mayet 
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nuine worshipper—unless, 


the oxi of at least one ge 
deed, the zeal of his disciple does not tend, as is frequently 
the ase, t0 make the absurdity of his position rathez more 
‘euous than before. Foibles which we a unnoticed 
o one cares to insist upon them become — 
mage texts for a torrent of enthusiastic eulogy. 


to discharge duties gratuitously is, on the whole, the best way of 
getting the duties done effectually. Assuming all this, and admit- 


reform shall be stretched forth above and around them,” they shall 
reform salle stretced ofthe poet, the destroying band” 


of reform 
Shall but enlarge the bounds at their command ? 


To answer this, we must remember that Common Councilmen 
and Aldermen, and the Lord Mayor himself, are but speci 
glorified specimens it ay | be, of our poor humanity ; but sti 
selected at random from the huge mass of common clay 

them, and not, so far as we can discover, belonging in any way 
to a specifically superior race. They have at least a weakness for 
turtle-soup and other delicacies—not of the ethereal order—which 
emboldens us to claim them as fellow-creatures ; i some 


abashed before Gog and Magog. Beyond the region of Aldermen 
ind Common-Councilmen, under 

of Parliament and in the presence of an irreverent company of 
jamisters, there is one man not ashamed ‘to avow an almost 
superstitious belief in the virtues, the talents, and the dignities 
which clothe ev successive Lord Mayor ther with his 
robes of office. ockneys may sneer, and a thoughtless press 
may gibe, put there is one faithful voice which will set forth the 
praises of our great City dignitary with an eloquence fitting the 
secasion. It may be hoped that the present oration is only the 
frst in a long series of glowing panegyrics which will rehabilitate 
the Lord Mayor in the esteem of his fellow-countrymen, 
and enable him to withstand the deluge which is threatening 


the many merits of ~~ government do not proceed from any 

in the inhabitants of that privileged fraction 
of London. This being so, it is an obvious inference that, by 
granting a similar constitution to other parts of London, we 
should encourage a growth of similar virtues. It can y be 
maintained that the production of eminent merit within the limits 


it fresh, even in those evil days when men in armour shall be 
forgotten and the — state-carriage be a fading relic in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Commending these reflections to the Lord Mayor, it is more 
interesting for us to investigate the intellectual condition of the 
Lord Chief Baron. It might be supposed that he is still in the 
stage of fetish worship, and attributes some mysterious efficacy to 
the presence of the Lord Mayor’s insignia in the City; or, in the 

age of the Red Indians, he perhaps considers the turtle-soup 
to be “a great medicine ” which confers mysterious powers when 


own panegyric, that the sooner the whole metropolis is brought 
under some kind of municipal government, and made a unit in- 
stead of a chaotic agglomeration of incoherent fragments, the 
better will be our chance of producing @ crop of great men to 


human mind has a natural tendency to mythical personifications, 
ies with a kind of per- 


private property. We should be truly thankful for the benefits 
we have received from her benevolence. If the “ apr hand of | }een restricted to too small an area. What are a few ancient rights 
po fio ee she should point | compared with the chance of producing on a large scale officials 
er antiquity, and the noble use she has ever made of her | who may emulate the virtues of which the Chief Baron has drawn 
revenues; and if she must is should at any rate die with all | 5 glowing a picture? Men animated by the spirit of self sacrifice 
posse hands of he describes should be the first to abandon any little 
nee, It is pleasant to see the warmth of imagination which can | privileges which might stand in the way of so glorious a con- 
convert an old corporation into @ kind of personal entity, and | summation. They should be above the paltry superstition of 
attribute to an inherent virtue all the advantages which have | yegarding their own rights as an ultimate end, to be preserved at 
resulted from its constitution ; but we cannot conceal from our- | ql] hazards, and not a means for securing advantages which 
. that this enthusiastic mode of — is scarcely worthy | should be capable of adaptation to the wants of the time. As 
“? _— philosopher, and is scarcely compatible with a cool | we do not quite share the Chief Baron’s uncompromising enthu- 
satisfactory mode of reasoning. If every, litical institution | giasm, we fear that they will not improbably accept his eul 
that has done good service is to be regarded with the affection due inferences. re 4 


it stands, without admitting the legitimate 
toa personal benefactor, it is evident that we shall have insuper- 
able difficulties in the ‘way of any reforms whatever. In oto tt, from this point of view, it seems rather a pity that a set of worthy 


‘ . > . TSO if they have a fault, incline to a too conservative 
gratitude is an emotion which is totally out of place in such con- 
Gderations; and if a particular admiration of their own be encouraged by flattery 


for taking some hints in adapting it which proposals an 
new state of things. insul sacrilege 
Let us ray that the City has done all the good works for ome i 
which the Chief Baron is so devoutly thankful. It has spent, he 

WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 


tells us, seven millions upon various improvements during & 
hundred years. ‘The artifice by which the total sum spent in & 

ey émeute has occurred at Sandhurst, resulting, a3 

we are informed, in the expulsion of four of the ring- 


hundred ‘years is put forwards rather reminds us of the ingenious 

method by which the South Kensin Museum always adver- 

tizes the number of visitors it has h from its first opening, instead | leaders. These disturbances in our military schools have of late 

of the less impressive figures of daily attendance; the big number —, from their frequency, assumed quite a periodic character ; 

is imposing, and people sometimes forget to divide by a hundred | but it was generally supposed that the changes of system not 

or a thousand. Let us assume, however, that twenty thou- | long ago introduced in consequence would have the effect of 

sand a year is a worthy sum for the largest city in the | preventing their recurrence. ‘The fault ley, it was said, in the 

world to spend upon improvements; and further, that *t- exceeds | overstrictness of the system ursued at Woolwich and 

all the revenues which have been entrusted to it expressly hurst. Cadets might not smoke; cadets might not visit _public- 
houses; cadets might not ride on horseback ; cadets might not 
walk about in parties of more than four together—in fact, it 


for that purpose, for the due administration of which it can, of 
course, claim no particular merit. Let us further suppose that its 
é was difficult to say what a cadet —_ do without laying 
ay to a course of punishment dri The age for admission to 
the 


princely ap any has done everything which the hief Baron 
colleges had been extended until, in ws of boys, they were 


imagines; that foreign princes who have been entertained at the 
Mansion House have gone away with hearts softened, and vowing 
eternal friendship to a country which has iven them such an 
at dinner ; that Ministers of State, and legal and ecclesias- 
dignitaries, have been stimulated by turtle-soup and cham- 
iat to a more conscientious discharge of their duties, and have 
that they could never again complain of the ingratitude of their 
— And finally, let us admit that Lord Mayors and Sheriffs 
the other officers of the City have never used its funds for their 
personal mp but on the contrary have rather lost than 
gained by their services, and that this principle of inducing men 


filled by young men such as in the great 
had half @ dozen years’ service to show. But the regulations of 
the Duke’s time were still maintained ; young men, whose grand- 
fathers at their oy ve have been commanding regiments, 

ys, and marked their ‘sense of the re- 


suid that the present regulations err on the side of strictness. Not 
only is smoking allowed to any extent, but a canteen and billiard- 


uke’s time would have 
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rooms have been fitted up on the premises, and at Sandhurst a 
restaurant has been provided for those whose appetite a liberal table 
is not sufficient to satisfy. The inns and pothouses about the neigh- 
bourhood swarm with young fellows in blue and red coats, while 
the drags and tandems which frequent the roads show that the noble 
art of driving is not neglected. All this is no doubt as it should be. 
No retired officer who looks to obtain a cheap education for his 
son will grudge the outlay from his modest purse which may 
procure for the youth the excitement of sitting behind another 
youth driving four horses. But even this plan is found to fail ; 
and the question has still to be answered how it comes that, not- 
withstanding the expense lavished on them—the enormous staff 
maintained of governors, commandants, superintendents of studies, 
captains and lieutenants of companies, adjutants, chaplains, pro- 
fessors, and instructors, whose united salaries form such a formid- 
able item in the Army Estimates—it is found impossible to prevent 
@ recurrence of scandals which are unknown at the public schools 
and universities ? 

We believe that the cause is not far to look for. We stated 
our views on the subject, indeed, some time ago; but it will 
do no harm to state them again, and at some greater length. 
Both Woolwich and Sandhurst are organized on the radically 
defective principle that there shall be two entirely distinct 
establishments—one for tuition, the other for supervision and 
discipline. The professors, accordingly, are not allowed to have 
any voice in the colleye management, nor any responsibility for 
the conduct of the cadets, their connexion with whom ceases when 
they quit the halls of study. Thus the men who have the best 
opportunities of knowing the cadets, and who would naturally 
have greater influence over them than any other persons, are not 
allowed to make any use of their advantages. For all other 
purposes hut that of study, the cadets are handed over to the 
military staff; the fiction is set up that they are soldiers—a 
fiction, because they are not really amenable to military law; 
and they are supposed to be organized into a battalion, divided 
into companies, with the establishment and staff of a regi- 
ment of the line. Now there may be no objection to main- 
pene the honorary post of governor, as a fitting reward for 
some distinguished old officer; but a purely military government, 
on the basis of that obtaining in a regiment, is about as bad a 
system as could be devised for the education of three hundred 
young gentlemen. ‘I'here is, of course, no sort of analogy in 
reality between the two things. The staff of steady non-com- 
missioned officers who form the backbone of a regiment are 
wanting in these schools. Moreover, military discipline assumes 
the existence of formed bad characters, and the repression of crime; 
whereas one main object of a military school should be the forma- 
tion of character. The success of the public school system lies in 
personal influence. A head-master is conspicuous for his mental 
attainments and force of character; he engages assistants of the 
game stamp as himself, and a great school gathers round him. 
But the commandant of a military college may be a worn-out 

imental officer; the staff of company officers is selected 
without the least reference necessarily to — qualifications for 
the posts, and while they have charge of the discipline, they have 
nothing to do with the education of the cadets, and see nothing of 
& most important side of their character. They need see nothing 

them, in fact, except on parade. The most transparently absurd 
——— is perhaps that of the chaplain. Although many of 

@ professors are University men in orders, they are not allowed 
to take any share in the religious exercises of the place; for these 
a separate chaplain is maintained, whose sole functions are to read 
daily ae ae and who perhaps may not to a single cadet 
from beginning to end of aterm. Of a piece with this appoint- 
ment is that of the Superintendent of Studies, a military officer on 
half-pay, who need not necessarily have the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of study he is supposed to superintend. 

The real remedy for the chronic ailments under which Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst suffer is obviously the abolition of this double 
establishment, and the assimilation of their management to that 
which obtains in the other great schools of the country. A 
military education does not necessarily involve a military dis- 
cipline based on the requirements of boorish recruits. Fortification 
and military surveying can be taught, and good manners main- 
tained, without the interposition of a dozen half-pay officers to 
keep up the semblance of regimental life. Let uniform be worn 
by all means, and let the cadets be well drilled; but the drill 
instructors should be kept to the drill-ground, as is the riding- 
master to his school. The constant marching which goes on—in and 
out of study, to and from chapel, to bed and to meals—so far from 
making smart soldiers, has precisely the opposite tendency. Even 
soldiers may be over-drilled, and the perpetual parades at the 
military schools simply lead to a general slackness of movement. 
And there is no more need to go through a course of sentry duty 
in order to command a guard, than there is to serve an appren- 
ticeship to a tailor before putting on a coat. The true cure, 
therefore, for the unhealthy state of the military colleges, as 
exhibited by these frequent unseemly disturbances, is to 
sweep away their double governments; to put the cadets under 
the care of the professors; to get the best men possible 
for these appointments, and make them respected and respect- 
able by attaching suitable responsibilities. But in this branch, 
also, reform is neeued. For the public schools the plan pursued 
is to pay men well and work them hard, allowing no more masters 
than are necessary. But at Woolwich and Sandhurst the staff of 
instructors is maintained on such a scale as to render the greater 
number of them virtual idlers, while the pay, being strictly pro- 


portioned to the work demanded of them, is barely sufficient; 
the case of the juniors, to keep body and soul together, To Teles 
the staff by one-half, and distribute the saving among the Temtinde 
so that the emoluments may bear some sort of proportion to what 
found necessary to attract fit teachers at the public schools and yj, 
versities, is quite a necessary condition for securing efficiency, 1, 
this may be added the abrogation of the pas rules Whig 


| 
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keep the staff of professors constantly on the move. That 
staff should vacate their appointments after a 
tenure may be desirable, in order to furnish the army with ¢ rectly € 
supply of qualified men ready for the outbreak of war; but it my fy yotaties 
surely most unreasonable to extend such a rule to educational wp. prandy- 
pointments. If there were a glut of military savants the oy [i msttet 

would be different; but the difficulty is to find men really fit j [J uch ® 
teaching of the special kind required at military schools, Py. J qhich! 
bably the professors, on first appointment, have in most cases 4, [forest 
begin by teaching themselves; yet, just as they are getting jectic 
thoroughly up to their work, they are required to “ move on,” [% mistake 
make way for another novice and satisfy the demands of offiy [J wine W 


pedantry. 


4 


THE TEAPOT AND THE TAP-TUB. 


Shp world has witnessed some wonderful conversions 
but even the combination of Tory professions with 

practices, and of Conservative government with household » 
has been outdone by a conversion on a much larger seale, 4 
whole London trade has suddenly seen the error of its ways an 
has repented in a body. Temperance ws have reaped a 
amazing and unlooked-for harvest; and, as schoolboys say, the 


lately; 


first best hope is from an enemy. 
Via prima salutis, ficulti 
Quod minime reris, Graid pandetur ab urbe. one bi 
King Saul among the prophets, and Saul the persecutor mergedin J one 2 
Paul the apostle, are not more astounding than the trade of licensed coffee 
victuallers one and all turning tea-dealers. But this is the fac, JB pared 
An association has been formed called the Licensed Victualley — same 
Tea Association, and their offices are in the headquarters of the un— 
tea guartier, Mincing Lane. The publicans have got a schole § of tr 
among them, and, mindful perhaps of the little accident which J plain 
befel their organ—the Morning Advertiser—some years ago in alwal 
venturing upon a translation from the Greek Libri Priapici, they 
confine themselves to Latin, and head their circular with a neat | 
version of the Volunteers’ slogan, Defensio non Provocatio. The whis 
licensed victuallers are, it seems, a deeply aggrieved class, and Nor, 


they can no longer repress their divine wrath. They inform w 
that seven years ago Mr. Gladstone passed an Act which enabled 
any shopkeeper to retail wines. This was “a direct interference 
with the trade of the licensed victuallers, and an invitation to 
other bodies to compete with them for the profits of their ow 
proper and legitimate business.” This grievance has rankled for 
some years, and it accounts for what we could never thoroughly u- 
derstand—the bitter hostility towards Mr. Gladstone so consistently 
and pertinaciously displayed by the Morning Advertiser, “The 
cers were not slow to avail themselves of the Gladstone Act, and 
ave cultivated it with an assiduity which compels the licensed 
victuallers to consider how they may best protect and indemnify 
themselves, The result of the deliberation of many of the mem- 
bers of the trade on the subject has been a resolution to resist the 
rivalry of the rs in the sale of wine, by the licensed vie- 
tuallers embarking in the sale of tea.” Hence the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Tea Association, whicl will not confine its charities 
to itself, but “will be an especial boon to the poor, who are now 
paying an exorbitant profit to the grocers,” &c. A list of 
is promised, the Association will pay for the tea licenses, 


only thing we do not quite understand is whether the publican’ 
tea is to A retailed in public-houses, or in shops y set up 
for the purpose. But we presume the former. 


With unnecessary candour the victuallers take a low ground for 
embarking in this new line of business. Merely for the sake of 
spite and retaliation, and in the carnal spirit of carrying the wat 
into the enemy’s country, for the publican to turn grocer, aud, 
metaphorically speaking, to convert his sword into a ploug 
that is, to exchange the fiery which certainly does ot 
soothe, but does madden, for the cup which cheers but. not 
inebriates—is, after all, to act from a low motive, and one 
only the licensed victuallers’ modesty can have compelled thea 
to fall back upon. We credit them with higher aspirations; 
they just hint at love for the poor, but we do not hesitate 
to suggest that even nobler considerations are at the bottom 
of this “decision. A late Lord Mayor gave a Tem oe 
tival, and during his mayoralty assiduously recommended } 
grace of sobriety by giving his citizens bad wine, and, bapy 
very little of it. But the publicans, we feel assured, impe 
by a higher sense of duty, see the error of their ways, pe 
the sinfulness of their trade; and if society is not yet pre] 4 
to relinquish gin, the gin-sellers:at least are ready to ofler 
gin’s antidote, a mild cup of bohea. The publican turned greet 
looks at first a solecism of the nature of Gracchus complaining 6 
sedition, or, not to speak profanely of the trade, even suze ‘ie 
Satan rebuking sin. This may be to Satan’s credit, though sce} “4 
may hint something about his occasional and private ig ok 
appearing as an angel of light. Still, whichever way be A “a 
at it, the sale of tea by the yors of strong liquors 18 4 Pp ‘would 
menon of the highest interest, and its future consequences it 


be difficult to forecast. After all, it may be not quite so grotesq 
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so palpable a self-contradiction as it looks; perhaps it is 
ena self-denying act at all. There is a connexion between a 


and, 
queasy state of stomach which, from Mrs, Gamp upwards, is 
aod be best corrected by a nip—or it may be by two = 
may indi- 


known to 
after all, the encouragement of pe ee 
Go that, y other 


jquors. 
without 


more prudent to ——- grocers to sell bad wines for the sake 


naturally creates a demand. But this subtle advantage to them- 
selves of 


As 

ictualling mind on a 
ficulties at first in combining the two trades under one roof or at 
one bar; but we shall get accustomed to it. Just as at Swindon 
one never knows what one is swallowing, whether it is soup, 
coffee, or brandy-and-water—each and all being apparently pre- 

in the same common cauldron, as they are dispensed by the 
same sulky houri, and, as it seems, out of the same base-metal 
um—so now and then mistakes will, in the novel combination 
of trades, occur at the Red Lion. Theodore Hook used to ask 
intively and soberly for toast-and-water, and the Club waiters 
always answered the demand by stiff brandy-and-water, and neither 
uestion nor answer on either side suggested the mistake; and under 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act it is said that Scotch chemists sell 
whisky under the pompous nomenclature of the Pharmacopceia. 
Nor, so the whisper goes, would a fashionable physician’s pre- 
oxtn and my lady’s “drops” be always found to refuse the 
olic test. It is just | therefore, that when the 
licensed victualler takes out his tea-license, some teacup may be 
found to be laced—we think the phrase is; but hersee 4 will be 
the wiser, and the virtue of temperance will be assumed, if not 
practised, by the sly consumer. It will all be kept quiet, even 
should it come to this, that the gin-shop tea is found to be so good 
and as to make a veteran Van Dunck himself drunk. 

There is but one serious drawback on the success which the 
new grocers may fairly reckon on. Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth in the tea-consumer’s breast, and the first question that 

ts itself to a tea-drinker is about the genuineness of his 
Now publicans, as a class—indeed dealers in all fermented 
liquors—have got a somewhat doubtful reputation as to the 
absolute purity of their viands. Wine-merchants are such ex- 
cellent chemists that they can make the choicest port out of the 
indigenous ag of British hedges and ditches; and there 
is not a publican who could get a living unless he knew the 
art of retailing two a of porter out of the one which 
he gets from his wholesale brewer. Those accomplishments 
in practical chemistry which the world is uncivil enough to 
call adulteration and doctoring cannot be unlearned at a moment’s 
notice; and the tradesman of two callings versed in manipulating 
Wine, beer, 7 a will be credited with applying his old art 
to his new e. Publicans’ tea will be unjustly credited 
with birchbrooms and sloe-leaves simply because there are such 
chemicals as coculus indicus, quassia, and the lighter sorts of 
vitriol, And there will be, it is to be feared, hardened grocers per- 
Verse enough to suggest that, after all, the publicans only intend to 
Poison the public on both sides of its throat. This is mere envy 
and and we dismiss the uncharitable suggestion. Con- 
vineed of the good faith of the liquor trade, we only trust that, 
48 they are now about to vend bane and antidote with a clear 
and definite moral p they will go on in their good work. 
conversion is never effected b hives It will not be enough 
for the licensed victuallers to embark in the trade in so unin- 
toxicating and sober a beverage as tea, even in the interests of 
morality and the poor, without other corresponding reforms in 
their present business. Our personal experience of the public- 
house is not large. Indeed it is confined chiefly to refreshment- 
Tooms at railway-stations; and we presume that the gentry who 
keep these dingy dirty hostelries are licensed victuallers. 80, 
88 at every one of them with which we are acquainted the half- 
Pint glass of ale measures just one-third of a pint, before the 
Publicans go into another trade and fall foul of the grocers, it 
nae be as well for them to look at home and see to just measures 
a omg liquors; for, as things now stand, the Tea Associa- 
tion will have some trouble in ishing a character for just 
Weights in their new line of business. 
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GUIZOT’S LIFE OF BARANTE.* 


last words of M. de Barante confided the care of his 
memory to the illustrious statesman whose name had for half 
a century been so closely associated with his own, and the memoir 
of M. Guizot has more than justified the confidence of his friend. 
There is nothing, in the firm, clear outline he has traced, to remind 
us that the eighty ears of the biographer tread close on the 
eighty-four of the subject of his sketch ; indeed, the distinguishi 
characteristics of M. Guizot were never better illustrated than in 
the precision, the interest, and the moral dignity of this little 
memoir. Touching but slightly on the literary qualities by which 
M. de Barante has been best known, his biographer has confined 
himself to the narrative of a life in which he found realized his 
own ideal of highmindedness and good sense, and in the seeming 
failure of whose close M. Guizot can still find hope for the cause 
he has served so long. It is, indeed, hard for France and for the 
world when men like De Morny die satisfied, and men like De 
Barante sad and disheartened, turning away from this world “ for 
a faith and trust which it was essential to him to have in the 
ultimate destiny of mankind.” But, hard as it is, there is truth as 
well as courage in the unshaken faith of his biographer in the 
“ great but modest party ” of which M. de Barante was one of the 
most faithful representatives :— 
The party of good sense and moral feeling, so often misunderstood, beaten 
down, saddened, discouraged, yet unconquered still ; invincibly persevering 
both in aspiration and effort, in spite of all its misfortunes and reverses. 
Humenity has deep instincts which are stronger than its bitterest trials, and 
which it obeys without recognising how much trouble must be taken, how 
much time there is to wait, before these instincts can be satisfied, Such is 
the condition of the party I have named ; it is destined to suffer much, yet 
never to perish; it has at the core in its own strong justice more faith in 
itself than it takes credit for; it hopes on even when it believes its case 
desperate ; it works on though seeming to renounce its labours. And if in 
one of these ill times it finds a man who is of its own sort, and who has de- 
voted to it, not without some credit, his intellect and his whole career, im- 
mediately public sympathy wakes up and follows this man even to his grave, 
in order to distinguish him from the common herd, and to honour him 
accordingly. 
Prosper de Barante was born on the roth of June, 1782, of an 
Auvergnat family who had gradually mounted from the station of 
merchants in the little town of Thiers into the proprietors of the 
estate to which they owed their name. His father, an earnest- 
minded Jansenist, was bitten with the enthusiasm for education 
which Rousseau had made the fashion of the day, and the picture 
of the boy’s training is one of the most charming passages of the 
book. his mother nursed him at her own breast ; Mis father com- 
piled grammars and books of phy for him; everything was 
taught by means of conversation, and walks, excursions, amuse- 
ments were turned to educational The storm of the 
Revolution broke up the pleasant little circle. The boy was hardly 
ten years old when he was carrying vegetables to his father in 
prison and listening to the song beneath the prison windows :— 

I] faut du sang, il faut du sang 
Pour affermir la république. 


His real life, however, only began when, after running away from 
the Ecole Polytechnique, he found himself in 1809 at Geneva 
with his father, who had been named préfet of a place where—in 
the emphatic words of Sismondi—he knew how to make himself 
beloved even while enforcing conscriptions and levying taxes. 
Sismondi was himself living at Geneva; Madame de Staél resided 
in the neighbourhood, at Coppet; and De Barante told in after life 
how the préfet sought refuge from the startling ideas and vehe- 
ment language of the French Corinne in the quiet talk of the aged 
Necker. But on the son Geneva left an impress which never wore 
away—a certain tendency to a Quakerlike sobriety of tone, and 
above all a moral honesty which enabled him to pass unhurt 
through the seductions of the world on which he was about to 
enter. It is almost startling to see how clearly, from the very 
outset, the young De Barante saw the hollowness of the Imperial 
system and the essential instability of Napoleon's character. 
Indeed, the few occasions on which he had an opportunity of 
personal] judging him were not calculated to raise him in the 
esteem of his cool, silent critic. Never unjust to the immense 
intellectual power which the Emperor possessed, he watched with 
a quiet contempt the pitiful violence and vanity which displayed 
itself in oaths over the council table, or hectoring talk at —— 
levées about the superiority of Alexander to Cesar, or of Louis XIV. 
to Henry IV. But it was the injustice and oppression which he 
saw around him, while accompanying the French army as a 
Government clerk in the campaigns of Jena and Friedland, which 
finally di r de Barante with the Imperial system. Of 
the many significant stories which he has left, we can quote but 
one. Appointed auditor of the Silesian accounts after the Peace 
of Tilsit, De Barante laid before Daru, who was now the real ruler 
of Prussia, the balance of two or three millions of francs which 
remained after the rest had been made up by forced levies :— 
The Emperor [Daru cooll ied] left me the other day at Koni 
In getting into his carriage, rend, - You will remain here with =. 
you will feed it and supply it, and bring me back a sum of two hundred 
millions.” I exclaimed against = aa One ope ~¥ fifty. then,” = 
ing the carriage-door, ving off without waiting my reply. 
Prussia owes still one hundred and fifty millions, 


* M.de Barante. A Memoir. By M. Guizot. Translated. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1867 
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accounts will prove it. We know well enough how to find arguments and 
— in order to demonstrate this. Spare me them at least for 
M. Daru was easily spared, for his scrupulous employé was alread 
under sentence of Socal; one of his fies had been opened, oa 
the Emperor had already ordered the return of the troublesome 
Government clerks “ who are only losing their time, and who, un- 
accustomed to the events of war, write back to Paris stupid non- 
sense.” The “ nonsense” was a calm estimate of the position and 
character of Napoleon, which, if the notes given by M. Guizot 
are accurate records of it, is simply wonderful in a young man of 
twenty-two. The miseries of war, the sufferings of conqueror and 
conquered, had left on his mind ineflaceable traces; but it was in 
the rash conception of his later projects, his reckless reliance on 
sheer luck and good fortune, the utterly unstable character of the 
situation created by the Treaty of Tilsit, that De Barante saw 
ground for real uneasiness as to the fate of his Empire :— 

The most obvious sign of an ominous future was not so much the state 
of mind of entire Europe as of that of the man who had subjugated it—a mind 
whose vocation was obviously to establish nothing solid and lasting. 
Forgetful of the true interests of France, clever doubtless in instituting order 
and regularity in the administration of his Empire, but always occupied in 
preparing projects of war and conquest, he is for ever proposing immense and 
chimerical schemes, less in the hope of realizing them than because they 
afford employment to his indomitable activity, carried away by the impulse 
and habit of warlike feelings, His marvelious faculty of command, his 
quickness and certainty of observation, the keenness of his intellect, and 
above all the great argument of success, had caused those around him, 
those whom he had dragged into movement and action, to forget the 
thoughts they had about him three months before. But it was impossible 
this should be the case with those who did not live under the close shadow 
of his influence, and who had Icisure to observe him without being disturbed 
in their reflections concerning him. 

M. de Barante had abundance of this leisure in his obscure Breton 
sous-préfecture of Bressuire, where from the mouth of Madame 
Larochejacquelin, the acquaintance of whose family he had the 
ood fortune to make, he listened to the story of the insurrection of 

Vendée, which forms the subject of one of his earliest works. 

His adhesion to the Bourbons during the memorable Hundred 
Days was rewarded with rapid advancement. He joined the Ad- 
ministration as Councillor and Superintendent of Revenue, and 
in 1819 was summoned to the Chamber of Peers, but his political 
career terminated for the time with the secession of the Doctri- 
naires from the Ministry of the Duc de Richelieu, and, declining 
the post of Minister at Copenhagen, M. de Barante, with the 
most illustrious of his political allies, devoted himself to the 
pursuit of literature. It is with a legitimate pride that M. Guizot 
recalls the intellectual glory of the period from 1820 to 1830—a 
period, as he well remarks, unlike the Augustan age or the age of 
Louis Quatorze, when literature still flourished while political 
freedom slept, but rather resembling the age of Pericles in the 
proof it affords that the struggles of politica! life may be recon- 
ciled with an intellectual effort of surpassing splendour, and with 
a bold advance of the human mind towards truth in art or 
poetry or philosophy. Like Guizot himself, M. de Barante de- 
voted himself, after some essays in dramatic criticism, to the study 
of history; and, of the many great historic works which the ten 
years produced, his History of the Dukes of Burgundy, if not 
the first in real value, was destined to attain the widest fame. 
We shall not attempt any more than his biographer has done 
to examine the merits or demerits of this remarkable work, 
or of the theory on which it is based. The theory was ex- 
pressed in the well-known words of Quintilian which serve as 
the motto of the book, “ Historia scribitur ad narrandum, non 
ad probandum ”; and the attempt of the historian throughout is 
to set before his readers the actual facts in a vivid picture of the 
time without any attempt to group them on any preconceived 
system, or to prove by them any political or historical theory. As 
to the execution of the design there can be little question. The 
o~ flows on with all the picturesque interest, and indeed often 
in the very words, of the chroniclers it follows; and if one misses 
the painstaking research and wider range of Thierry, or the 
flashes of genius which here and there lift Michelet from the 
historian into the poet, it is impossible not to own the easy grace 
of the narrative or the pathos with which it invests such an 
event as the death of Charles the Rash. But as an attempt to 
return to the mere story-telling of the chroniclers whom it follows 
it must be acknowledged to be a failure; the theory indeed 
on which De Barante worked is one which it was impossible for 
him to carry into practice. The chronicler relates as he hears, 
and the order of events, their form and colour in his narrative 
derive all their artlessness from the circumstances of his actual 
position. But it is impossible to transfer this artlessness to the 
canvas of the modern historian, forced as he is to select the facts 
that are characteristic or to judge between conflicting statements 
each of which claims to be true—above all, to bring the facts thus 
judged and selected before the eyes of readers utterly strange to 
the temper and atmosphere of the age of which he tells. His 
aim is, no doubt, to set nothing but a truthful picture of facts 
before them; but his judgment of the facts, his arrangement of 
the picture, his effort after truthfulness, are all governed by a 
theory within him which is none the less real for being uncon- 
scious. “ Let the facts be stated, and let each man judge of them 
as he pleases,” was the dictum of an historian who forgot that he 
had alread judged as he pleased of the facts before submitting 
them to the public, and that it was not the facts alone, but the 


was an element in De Barante’s mind which would have efferp.y, 
prevented him from being the mere narrator of facts which he 
at becoming. In no man was what we may venture to eal] ova 
enthusiasm stronger than in the historian of the Dukes of mor 

ight. “Re as a whole, an m @ high poi : 
the history of the human race,” he says himself ee aes 
moral aspect”; and, as he confessed, the war between powers, 
freedom, might and right, was present to him in eye of his 
story. - His tow would not be thrown away, he said fis had 
tauglt men the value of intelligence and common sense jp ; 
proving society, morality, and religion, or had stripped the pnd 
ance of success from violence and corruption in the aff; ¢ 
nations. The lesson may be right or wrong, but it is plain thy 
work which is intended, however silently, to teach such @ jes. 
cannot be fairly said to be written “ad narrandum, non ag 
bandum.” The intention must have been present to the histor 
mind, and have told at least as powerfully on his treatment ofthe 
facts as they are likely to tell on their readers. 

M. de Barante was interrupted in his project of a work oy 
more important—a History of the Parliament of Paris—by th, 
Revolution of 1830, which restored his friends to power,” By 
his embassies at Turin and St. Petersburg were uneventful, «aj 
the world gained by the Revolution of 1848 which again restos 
him to literature. His History of the National Convention, aaj 
a number of smaller works, were the fruits of this last period ¢ 
leisure. The political state of France grew the darker for him 
years crept on, and it was in sadness and dejection that the dj 
man at last passed away. What followed must be told in oth: 
words than ours:— 

On the 26th of November, 1866, a long procession, composed of publi 

functionaries and simple citizens, rich men and poor men, t le, 
labourers, and mechanics, together with relatives and friends, many ¢j 
whom had come frem a great distance—in all more than 8,000 souls—fij. 
lowed silently through a lengthy road, in cold and gloomy Weather, a corpse 
which was being carried from the chateau of the village to the Village 
church, One common sentiment animated all this multitude ; all paid with 
deep emotion their sincere tribute to the departed, who had long lived in the 
midst of them and was well known to every one, 
And in him all paid their homage to that one party to which le 
had so faithfully adhered—“ the party of good sense and monl 
honesty, who desire to see all lawful rights respected, and look 
forward to the development, at once regular and free, of all the 
healthy energies of the human race.” 


DUFTON’S JOURNEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA.* 


wrt we should all like to read about Abyssinia just now 
would be the personal observations of a traveller able to 
estimate its capabilities as a theatre of war. Such a one would 
describe the passes and the roads, the supply of water and of pr- 
visions for man and horse, the amount of transport to be procured 
in a given district, the floods and fords of the rivers, the natur 
and extent of the woodlands, and the climate in the rainy and dry 
seasons. He would tell us, too, something of the native armies, 
their numbers, organization, and equipment. All this we have 
now to pick out and arrange for ourselves from the narratives of 
travellers who had no thought, when they wrote, of enliglitening 
the public on the prospects which in that country await a military 
expedition. A compilation of the kind, as good as existing mate- 
rials can supply, has been made at the Topographical Department 
of the War Office, by Lieut.-Colonel Cooke. But the details thus 
carefully collected are by no means so ample as to anticipate al 
that can be said on the subject, and a genuine book of Abyssinian 
travel could scarcely appear at a more tortunate moment than the 
present. 
Mr. Dufton is an honest and a simple traveller. He delivers 
a round unvarnished tale. He does not appear very solicitous 
to heighten the interest of his matter by the style of presenting 
it; but if, on the one hand, this causes his narrative to be some- 
times rather meagre and prosaic, on the other, it keeps him irom 
indulging in those flourishes of fine writing which Te 
in incompetent hands so formidable an implement to the j 
and it is only justice to say that his descriptions of scenery at 
excellent. A missiopary who does not moralize, a solitary trt- 
veller in obscure regions whom there is nobody to contradict, 
but who does not exaggerate, is entitled to confidence and 
indulgence, especially when, as in Mr. Dufton’s case, he 
something of special interest to tell us. Incidentally he affords 
many hints to enlighten us on the topics we have enumerated & 
of particular interest; and the fact of his having seen and con- 
versed with Theodore, and formed an estimate of his character, 
would of itself be sufficient to season a much more insipid work, 
With a conscientiousness as uncommon as it is judicious, be 
Dufton has curtailed his work of what were intended to > 
its opening chapters. They described his journey through Dongo 
and the iouda desert (where he was robbed) to Khartoum. 
But, seeing that all this would be mere dead weight to the 
anxious to learn something fresh about Abyssinia, he was this 
advised to plunge abruptly into the more important stage 0 5 
travels, pad he begins with the journey from Khartoum . the 
frontier of King Theodore’s dominions. This was one o 0° 
routes which, amidst a multitude of other counsels, were recoil 
mended for our army, and it was over this space that a lay? 


* Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, By Henry Dufton. London: 


facts with his Judgment of them, though ———— which made 
up his narrative. But even had this objection been removed, there 
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Hgyptian force advanced some years ago to make war on Theo- | advantages that, in Mr. Dufton’s opinion, compensate for the 
dure, retreated before effecting an actual invasion. Along the | enormous increase in distance, for ‘the unwholesome air of the 
jgnk of the Blue Nile our traveller passed, driving his donkey | Nubian desert, for the heat and sterility of the whole route, 
jefore him, through a tract which he describes as much cultivated | for the additional transport implied in the necessity of carrying 
ginichly clothed with vegetation. It was July, one of the rainy | supplies of water, for the certainty that thus to appear in 
goths; and he describes one of the showers in which he was | alliance with the Turk would combine all Abyssinia st us, 
t,and which were of daily occurrence, as converting in a | and, last and chief of all, for the interposition of such a vast 

‘sole hour's downpour the extensive plain he journeyed over into | tract of Egyptian territory between the army and the ships. 
svast lake, while objects at the shortest distance were perfectly | To mention these adverse circumstances is to confute his opinion ; 
from view by the descending torrents. Crossing a wide | but his — advantages are, besides, in a great degree 

tet of desert he reached the hiils, and began the ascent of the | fallacious, . Dufton does not (and it is no reproach to him) 


uplands, and he thus describes the scenery after he passed the | understand military operations. He seems to think an arm 
t APpew. frontier :— may be launched into space, and left to take care of itself, like 
ain that The oad was very uneven, now ascending a stecp mountain-side, now | ® Summer picnic party. o general would consent to pass 
. ing into a deep valley. Thecountry was magnificent, far surpassing | through such a country as that between Souakim and Kassala 


ot ing I had previously seen. The high mountains of the Scotch high- | without leaving many posts on his communications, and establish- 
covered with the ing many convoys ; even the necessary protection for the numerous 
rom tha ine, | 
aboot as it was by the feabclonss of the tropics. Once the road sick that would be left by the way would seriously diminish his 
dirted the side of @ mountain the summit of which, raised 1,000 feet above force; and we are quite as much convinced, after reading Mr. 
ork rey ar heads, looked down into a deep valley another thousand below our feet. Dufton, as before, that the route chosen is the best, notwithstanding 
—by th On the opposite side of the valley the land rose to a similarly steep eminence, | the obstacles of the road. Annesley Bay furnishes us at once 
y which in one part, was = we with the indispensable condition of a secure base, and leaves our 
Dut ing ground, so tha pretty little stream a om, like 
tful, and a woe the dark shadow Mf the mountains, wound about pon Rn Ag communications with it in our own hands. It must never be for- 
 Testoral fr its channel. Fruitful fields hung over it thick at every curve. The hills, of | Otten that in all plans of campaign the contingency of a retreat 
tion, anj gcondary formation, were broken here and there into rocky chasms, through | must be provided for; and deplorable indeed would be the con- 
period which leaped innumerable falls of water in their downward course to jointhe | dition of an army retiring along a route such as that of Souakim, 
iy dream ; and here | saw for the first time the beautiful Muphorbia called the | with no posts to fall back on. But the whole project is that of 
mt him gs whose dark candelabra-shaped branches, tipped with bright yellow | men who know nothing of war or armies. 
the ol flowers, stood out in green — right of the enced of Mr. Dufton’s book is 
1D other very variety, most of which were unknown to me, but amongs' . - passages ° 
Vn a the faniliar wild-rose, the honeysuckle, and jessamine, lent their that in which he discusses the character of Theodore. That 
of pais beanty and fragrance to the scene. ‘The whole was a perfect gem of | monarch has been for some time before the public in a double 
lespeoph, Nature. light ; represented on the one hand as a drunken madman, horribly 
many ¢ Iwas now November—for what with fever and ague, bad roads, | ferocious and cruel, and recognising no law but his own caprice ; 
ouls—fil. detention by villanous officials, and a recusant donkey, our tra- | on the other, as a singularly able prince, far-seeing, politic, and 
Corpse veller had spent an unconscionable time on the road. Through | resolute. Mr. Dufton accepts both characters (with the exception 
ive ificent scenery he reached the shores of Lake Tsana, traversed | of the drunkenness), and attempts to account for their combination 
: the vast and richly-cultivated plain on its margin, and early in | in one individual. He found the King’s manner “ familiar, not 
the new year began to ascend the mountain range of which Debra | imperious in any degree.” While watching the trial of his artillery 
hich he ‘Tabor forms a summit, and on a lower peak of which is perched | Theodore sat playing with a little child, and his fondness for 
1 moni § the European colony of Gaffat. This is the spot which Dr. Beke | children is said to be well known. On another occasion he 
nd look terms “a sort of Abyssinian Woolwich Arsenal”—where the | excused most benignantly an accidental blow which Mr. Dufton 
all ths foreign craftsmen, under gentle pressure from the King, had, after | was so unlucky as to inflict on the royal head. Our author does 
many failures, succeeded in casting the first artillery ever pro- | not believe the story that the King’s mother was a camp-follower, 
duced in the country. It was here that Theodore, on the | which he calls a malicious slander; and he by no means discredits 
day when Mr. Dufton was presented to him, sat watching | Theodore’s claims to illustrious descent, even though they place 
the trial of a mortar recently cast in the foundry which he | Solomon and the Queen of Sheba among his ancestors. Through- 
— was 80 proud of, yet which he lately thought fit to demolish | out his career Mr. Dufton believes him to have been actuated by a 
le to before withdrawing to Debra Tabor. This last fortress was | motive far higher than ambition, and calls him “ the first and only 
weal the most southerly point reached by Mr. Dufton. He had | patriot Abyssinia ever saw.” In his earlier wars, it is stated, on 
fm intended to proceed through Abyssinia to the Galla country, | Mr. Plowden’s authority, that he “exercised the utmost cle- 
od ne but the robbery of his baggage in the Bahiouda desert forced | mency.” Once established in power, he reformed the Government, 
ra him to change his plan, and he had now penetrated so far | and corrected abuses in the administration of justice, hearing in 
nd dry into the King’s dominions only to seek an outlet for home. From | person the complaints of his subjects, especially the poor. He 
: Debra Tabor, therefore, he journeyed by Adowa and Halai to | encouraged trade and agriculture, suppressed banditti, regulated 
4 Massowah, describing a route which, in part at least, is certain to | commerce, and, with the aid of his European workmen, began to 
ves of § be that of the British force. And Mr. Dufton confirms the opinion | construct roads round the capital. He forbade his troops to 
ening we have formerly expressed, that the main difficulty in the advance | plunder, and abolished the slave-trade in his dominions. Such 
litay J Will not be either the want of water, which is seldom or never | was, a few years ago, the ruler who now defies our power for 
—_ extreme; nor the rivers, which are nearly always fordable; nor | the sake of keeping a few unhappy captives in chains, who has 
the climate, which is excellent—but the condition of the roads. | burnt his capital to punish some of the inhabitants, and who, ac- 
ae Sometimes threading the spiral path on the side of a conical | cording to a late report, ay = reduced to a handful of troops, has 
te all mountain; sometimes stumbling for a day or two along the | just butchered his soldiery, their wives and families, by thousands 
bed of a river enclosed by lofty cliffs, on the tops of which | on suspicion of disaffection, This very decided and unfortunate 


te troops of monkeys marched in something like military array; | change of character Mr. Dufton accounts for by alleging that he 

now crossing rugged tracts of splintered slate, and again traversing | has been exasperated and soured by continual revolt. Seeing that 
_ With precarious steps the steep sides of deep ravines, with snow- | his people would not allow him to be a blessing to the country, 
stom capt mountains rising in fantastic peaks and cooling the air of the | he resolved to be its scourge. Other calamities—the loss of his first 
ating levels, he journeyed on; while everywhere the broad, flat, | and favourite wife, the death of his English friends Bell and 
= plateaus, the singular aspect of the blocks that have dropt | Plowden, the failure of his attempts to secure the friendship of 
from from them into the valleys, and the remarkable forms of the | European Powers—all combined to produce his present condition 


mountain summits, offered fresh and curious problems for the | of savage despair. It seems that, like Macbeth, he has developed 
geologist. After a halt at Adowa he resumed his journey and | in his rise qualities that seemed foreign to his earlier nature, but 
Teached Halai, which he happily depicts as “situated in a con- | with the difference that they are the growth, not of crime, but of 
cavity which the Abyssinian table-land here takes, like a mighty | misfortune. Thus he has come to be, in Mr. Dufton’s opinion, 
wave, before it crests into the heights of Taranta mountain, thence | two diflerent men in one, in whom the impulses of good and evil 
to descend in an abrupt steep of 8,000 or 9,000 feet to the sea- | do not blend, or influence each other, and who is either entirely 
shore.” Between Halai and the ten miles of sand flat bordeying | obedient to his better nature, or abandoned altogether to the evil 
the sea, is the Taranta pass—a path along the bed of a mountain nius that has of late assumed such sway. It may reasonably be 
torrent, 80 broken that troops must pass in single file, and closed Goubted whether we have here a full and satisfactory solution of 
in by inaccessible cliffs that tower up a thousand feet. This (not, | the psychological problem, just now so interesting, which is pre- 
owever, the only pass from Annesley Bay or Massowah to the | sented by this remarkable potentate. 
highlands) is robably the most difficult part of the whole route | _ Besides his graver merits, Mr. Dufton has an occasional sim- 
to the capital, which is everywhere so broken, so narrow, and so | plicity of style that produces the effect of humour, as in his 
much, even in its best parts, like a sheep-track, that itsruggedness | account of his parting with his lazy, obstinate old donkey, and in 
must form the chief perplexity to the commander dung’ the | the following passage:—“ They” (the inhabitants of a village) 
gn, } “wished my acceptance of a damsel of seventeen. I declined 
As Mr. Dufton, after discussing the various routes by which | with thanks, alleging as my reason that Christians did not allow 
Theodore might be reached, sides with Sir Samuel Baker in | what Mahomnuedans permitted. They marvelled at the reply, and 
thinking the way of Souakim and Kassala the best, it may be well | the maid likewise.” 
of transport wo e abundantly furnishe the Viceroy ; os 
4 second that, as the tribes subject to Egypt would be friendly oad LE CURE DE CAMPAGNE.* 
Co-operative, we need leave no troops on the route to keep open ras book is another and, as the author promises, a con- 
ball eanications, and might thus accomplish our object with cluding work in the series which began with the Maud, 
is “ue number otherwise necessary ; and a third, that our army | He expects at some future period to produce another novel, to be 
prvede: victualled from the parts of Egypt bordering on the 
byssinian frontier at a minimum of expense. These are the * Le Curé de Campagne. ParlAbbé* * *. Paris: 1867. 
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called Les Théocrates, which will give the fullest results of his | 
thoughts, and which is intended to be his chief work. Mean- | 
while he has completed for a while his attack upon the present | 
constitution of the French priesthood. The later novels have, as | 
is usually the case, fallen short, in freshness and vivacity, of | 
his opening assault. Still they are worth reading, in spite of | 
the faults which generally mar that unpleasant literary product, 
the hybrid between a pamphlet and a novel. In an argu- 
mentative yes of view, such a book is necessarily incon- 
clusive ; and the appeal to our sympathies is rendered ineffective 
by the obtrusion of the sermonizing purpose in front of 
the simple narrative. Notwithstanding the faults of art, how- 
ever, a good deal may be gathered from such books as the Maudit. 
It is interesting to hear in any shape a bitter complaint from within 
the ranks of a body so little given to admitting its own short- 
comings as the Roman Catholic priesthood. The complaints would 
be more impressive if they were not anonymous. It is unfortunate 
thatthe Abbé * * * has to protest that he is really a priest, 
and that he has been enabled, by the concealment of his name, 
to speak more incisively ; and that, to use his own words, in con- 
sequence of this veil, “ j’ai tourné le fer dans la plate avec une main 
plus brutale,” We must, of course, be content to take his book, 
at its intrinsic value, as at any rate the work of one who is 
thoroughly familiar with the details of a priest’s life in France. 
As such, it is curious for an English reader to note the 
analogies and contrasts between our own clergy and that 
whose grievances the Abbé is endeavouring to expose. In some 
matters, as will be seen, the systems prevailing in the two countries 
are as different as can be conceived. ‘The two evils which 
the Curé de Campagne is especially designed to expose—that 
of enforced celibacy, and of the slavery of the lower orders of 
clergy to the bishops—are of course unknown in our Church. The 
working, however, of these institutions, as revealing the natural 
result of certain tendencies, is not without interest on this side of 
the Channel; and in some of the other complaints we may recog- 
nise a more direct parallel with our own order of affairs. We 
must leave it to our readers to decide _ the accuracy and im- 
portance of these analogies, and we will content ourselves with 
giving some notion of the way in which they are illustrated in the 
Campagne. 

The plot of the novel is, in its general design, like that of the 
Maudit ; that is to say, it records the persecution, and ultimate 
expulsion from the Church, of an admirable and devoted priest. The 
hero, who tells his own story, is a certain Bertomieux, the sonof a 
asant who keeps a little inn for tourists in the mountain 
trict of Auvergne. Here he develops a natural taste for scien- 
tific pursuits, in which he is encouraged by a young English 
geologist travelling in the district, who has since become one of 
our most distinguished men of science, and whose name may be 

essed by intelligent readers under its thin disguise of Sir 
Charles L. He makes an acquaintance of more importance to him 
in a benevolent lady from Clermont, a Madame de Lazerat. She 
is very much struck by his proofs of musical ability, and succeeds 
in getting him admitted to a seminary in Clermont. In due time 
he satisfies the ambition of his relatives, common to peasant 
families in France and other parts of the world, of producing a 

riest. He is ordained, and appointed to a curacy in the diocese of 
Taconaont, and from that moment his troubles begin. They are 
due princi g / to two causes. In the first place, the benevolent 
Madame % azerat has a beautiful and accomplished daughter, 


who cherishes a strong affection for her mother’s interesting protégé. 
Some thoughts of her trouble him at the moment of his taking | 
orders, but he feels her to be too far above him in social posi- | 
tion to allow him under any circumstances to aspire to her hand. | 
He therefore swallows his scruples, and becomes pledged to a celi- | 
bate life. Immediately afterwards Félicie finds him in a church, — 
and, in the grandest possible language, makes him a declaration of 
her feelings under cover of asking for advice. Her feelings, we | 
hasten to add, are everything that is proper and decorous. She | 
merely proposes that they shall — love each other as brother , 
and sister; she will never marry, and will only hope to be united 
to her lover in another world. He isa little puzzled by this 
avowal, but heroically resolves to sanction it; her mother ap- 
roves of his conduct, considers him as her own son and her 
aughter’s brother, and they all live on the most exemplary 
terms for many years afterwards. Feélicie’s advice strengthens 
him under all his difficulties, and he crushes, though with some 
effort, the desire to fly to America, and live in a less ethereal 
union with the lady, under the compassionate laws of Illinois 
or Michigan. Meanwhile, however, the connexion, Platonic as 
it is, causes a certaia amount of scandal, of which his enemies 
take a mean advantage. In this, they are greatly helped by 
his other weakness. This is an unfortunate passion for the truth, 
combined with an — unfortunate want of tact in making his 
opinions known. He suffers from the common difficulty of 
reconciling the claims of science and theology, and his strong 
logical propensities lead him to make very short work of many 
of the dogmas of his Church. We are not, indeed, treated to 
much abstract theology, for it is rather the practical tendencies 
of some of the Roman Catholic doctrines that excite his indigna- 
tion than the theories upon which they are grounded. He re- 
pudiates the charge of scepticism, expresses the most orthodox 
-veneration for Councils and the early Fathers, and declares that he 
wishes only to regenerate faith, and bring it into harmony with 
modern thought. :™ short he is of what we should call Broad Church 
tendencies, but by no means tainted with Voltaireanism or any 
form of professed infidelity. The result, however, of hisplain-speaking 


on various practical points is to bring him into cunstieaamiet 
with one bishop after another. He is gradually moved to 
disagreeable posts, till, after suffering ignominious treatment 
every class of believers, he has at last a gleam of prosperity 
liberal bishop takes him for secretary, onl gives him an opine 
nity of putting in practice some of his long-meditated 

The bishop is thus brought into difficulties with Rome, and ; 
shocked that he dies straight off by a stroke of apoplexy Th 
unlucky M, Bartomieux is left exposed to the malice of }; 
enemies, and sees no way of life open to him but that whj 

the authority of the Bishop of Oxford, we know to be the normal 
end of a degraded French priest. He becomes a cabman, 
infamy of this position is to his mind so great that he 
conceals it from his mother and his adored Félicie, leadin then’, 
believe that he is employed in a public office. Unluckily Fai 
comes to Paris one day, and calls a cab, with a view of yis¢ 
M. Bertomieux’s mother—a poor old woman who follows hin 
throughout his misfortunes. He tries to conceal hi 

his efforts are in vain, “ Oui, Félicie,” he exclaims, “ ¢'est wg 
Je suis celui a qui vous avex dit : Cocher, payez-vous!” The lai 
had actually trusted the cabman to take his own fare out of 2 
napoleon—perhaps in obedience to some occult sense of 
pathy. The avowal is too much. Poor Feélicie goes home and 
dies of an aneurism; and Bertomieux writes his memoirs on 
scraps of a and flying leaves, often in pencil, at the comer of 
the Rue Monthabor and the Rue de Lanesiong, on the miserable 
seat of his cab, Let us hope he has made a good thing of it 
during the present year. In point of salary, his position must, 
we would think, have been better than when he Was a country 
curate. 

It would be difficult to say anything new upon the influence of 
celibacy ; and M. Bertomieux’s experience upon this point seems 
to a little beyond the obvious truth that, when a beautify] 
and accomplished girl falls desperately in love with you, it is very 
unpleasant to be forbidden to marry her. In another directi 
his complaints are rather less familiar to Englishmen. The work. 
ing of the French system, according to his description, is some- 
thing as follows:—The Ultramontane has succeeded in 
crushing the privileges of the French c rey, and has given g 
retrograde direction to French theology. It has become im- 
possible for any tolerably intelligent man to believe in the 
doctrines preached. There are attempts to pass off downri 
impostures or curious natural phenomena as miracles, which 
can excite nothing but ridicule; and the curé gets into difficulties 
with his bishop by exposing one such performance which has 
obtained some credit in his parish. There are equally absurd 
attempts to enforce an impossible discipline. A bishop orders 
that all persons who die whilst intoxicated are to be refused the 
rites of Christian burial. A respectable old peasant dies from 
apoplexy whilst drinking after a fair, and the curé is severely 
reprimanded for burying him, in disregard of the order. A fast 
country gentleman next dies by drinking a bottle of brandy at a 
dranght, to win a bet. This time the curé refuses to bury him, 
and is discharged from his office for his want of Christian = | 
This last misfortune illustrates another growing evil. The in 
gence of the country having been alienated, it has become the 
duty of the parish priest to collect afew women as dévotes, and to 
stimulate their piety by inculcating religious mysticism and enthu- 
siasm at the expense of raticnal religion. These women become 
a kind of spiritual body-guard, entitled, in their turn, to exer- 
cise a certain influence upon their pastor. Ladies of aristocratic 
families have, ina higher sphere, un influence upon the bishop 
similar to that which the humbler women exercise upon the country 
curé. It is by the backstairs intrigues of one of those ladies that 
the curé is punished for refusing burial to the disreputable country 

entleman. He afterwards meets with a _ of still more m 
influence, who plays to him the part of Potiphar’s wife, and 
ruins him in the esteem of his bishop. If we may trust the curés 
description, this feminine influence, which naturally results from 
the antagonism of the Church to the masculine intellect, has be- 
come all-pervading and all-corrupting. Moreover, in France it is 
specially injurious, because the curé is there an absolute slave of 
his bishop. The bishop has become like the general of an army, 
to whom the unlucky curé stands in the relation of a private 
soldier, ordered from one post to another at the arbitrary will of 
his superior. One bishop removes the curé from his parish, 
assigning no other reason than that he has grieved “the pious 
souls” of his parish, the “pious souls” consisting of two ot 


three old dévotes who have had a petty quarrel with him, and 


whose interference in the parish business he has resented. Hi 
attempted reform during his gleam of prosperity consists 
declaring the curés of the diocese to be irremovable except bys 
legal decision; and he is finally dismissed, in consequence of t 
scheme being found in his handwriting, by a bishop pees 
regrets that the on is no longer possible, and orders him 
to shut himself up for life in a convent, where, as a great mercy, 
he is to be allowed vegetables as well as bread and water. This 
order he disobeys, but it is at the price of abandoning his profes- 
sion and descending to make his living on a cabstand. pe 

Of the accuracy of this picture we do not express any opimloa, 
and still less need we say whether it contains any bomen 
which may be useful beyond the limits of the French Ch 
But it isa —— if perhaps an exaggerated, complaint, and 
book may be studied with interest by those whose sto 
fiction is not turned by a large allowance of preaching, 
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MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY AND LACE.* 
history of the hosiery and lace manufactures in this 
country could hardly have fallen into more competent hands 
those of Mr. William Felkin. Few names can be better 
or more respected in the districts in which those important 
of industry have made their home. Having in the course 
of a long lifetime passed — every grade of connexion with 
de ents, he can speak with the authority which is due 
thoroughly practical knowledge of the subject, whether in its 
ical or its economical details. If we look, on the other 
to the important class of relationships which exists between 
the artificer and the capitalist, there is probably no one to whom 
employer and employed would refer with greater unanimity as 
gbiter in the manifold intricate questions which arise out of the 
dashing interests of os and labour. It has evidently been with 


toa 


Mr, Felkin a labour o love to accumulate during a life-time the 
historical details which the leisure of his seventy-second year | 
has been devoted to classify and to connect. For the historian 
of the mechanical arts, whatever may be his particular province, 
the critical point is to hold the balance between the claims 
of rival discoverers or inventors, whilst distributing their re- 

ive dues between the brain that conceives and the hand 

executes. Questions of law no less than of fact, arising 
out of priority of invention, keep the judicial faculty per- 
petually on the stretch, and call for incessant vigour of grasp 
and clearness of statement. The intricacy, not to say the ab- 
surdity, of our patent laws causes the narrator’s path to lie 
tongue over legal briars and thorns. Through these manifold 
dificulties Mr. Felkin has held his way with steadiness and im- 


partiality, and his work may be taken as well-nigh exhaustive of 
the fundamental topics that it comprises. Its style, if plain and 
unadorned, seldom haves us in doubt as to the author’s meaning. 
It may be that the arrangement of his matter is such, in places, as 
to justify the doubt which his own modesty has suggested upon 
that point. Still there is, in the richness of the materials he has 
t together, and the conscientious care that he has shown in 
ing them, more than enough to call for the gratitude of the 
ic, as well as to justify the confidence of the friends and sub- 
seribers under whose auspices these fruits of his labour have been 
forth. 
Mone peculiarity will scarcely fail to strike the reader as he 
muses over the apparently inexhaustible records which make up 
this curious chapter of the history of human ingenuity. It is not 
so much to the organized skill of scientific or professional mecha- 
nicians, as to the fitful and spasmodic bursts of innate genius, 
that we can trace the chief steps of progress. To William Lee, 
the obscure Cambridge graduate and needy village curate, is 
the first conception of the stocking machine without doubt to 
be attributed. However doubtful or mythical many even of the 
few parti handed down about this really wonderful man 
may be, that fact will be disputed by none, after the evidence 
that has been brought to bear upon it. The various fragmentary 
and conflicting notices of the inventor will be found at length in 
Mr. Felkin’s pages, together with the best description that can 
be drawn out, from the reports of Henson and others, of the nature 
and mode of working of Lee’s primitive machine. An attempt 
has been made to establish for France the priority of invention, 
but this has been abandoned by the foremost French authorities 
themselves. On the refusal of Elizabeth, and her equally preju- 
diced successor, to ——_ or encourage the new invention, Lee, at 
the invitation of Sully, took over nine of his frames to Rouen, 
t success at first attended his enterprise. The death of 
Henry IV., however, who had received him graciously, struck at 
once @ deadly blow at Lee’s position and hopes. The regent, 
Mary de’ Medici, withdrew her protection. His Protestantism, 
no less than his alien origin, drew upon Lee a degree of suspicion, 
while the trade revolution threatened by his invention called up 
an hostility with which he had neither the means nor the influ- 
ence to cope. Lee died penniless and heart-broken in Paris, 
in 1610, His machines, all but one, were withdrawn to Eng- 
land by his brother James, and it was not till 1656 that 
the first French stocking manufacture was set up in Paris b 
Jean Hindret, based no doubt upon the machine of the Englis 
inventor. It is to be regretted that no likeness of Lee remains. 
But if we seek his monument we have but to look round, as his 
her proud! } says, upon Nottingham, Leicester, Chemnitz, 
Appolda, Troyes, Nismes, and a range of lesser cities which his 
invention has called into being. In London the new manufacture 
hed rapidly. Early in the seventeenth century the frame- 
work knitters formed themselves into a trade association, chiefly 
with the view of regulating prices and limiting the number of 
apprentices. In 1657 Cromwell granted them a charter, which 
Was renewed and enlarged by Charles II. in 1663. Both silk and 
a hose were Frage: from the original knitting frame. The 
ist pair from Indian cotton yarn was made in Nottingham in 
1730. In the silk manufacture, French stockings about that 
tune began b. supersede the English, and English workmen 
put “Paris” in letters in the welts, that they might 
Pass in sale for French. The recourse to questionable ex- 
Pedients like this prepares us for what we learn from Mr. Felkin, 
t the silk branch of the business is now all but extinct. 
« tock great modification of Lee’s machine was that of the 
—ck-presser,” for making the loops in regular lines or ribs 


By William 


down the hose, or in zigzag, lozenge, or other forms. Upon 
this a memorable advance was independently made by the Derb 
ribbing machine of Jedediah Strutt, the principle of whi 
remains unaltered to the present day through a thousand 
modifications in detail. The powers of analysis and combina- 
tion herein displayed were scarcely inferior to those involved 
in the primary conception of Lee. The subsequent history of the 
hosiery trade is little more than that of the development of a 
mechanical process which has enriched and ennobled the family of 
Strutt. Among independent advances we might single out as the 
most prominent the “tricoteur,” or circular frame of Sir Mark 
Brunel, for turning out stockings without seam, though the credit of 
an earlier device of the sort has been claimed for one George 
Armitage. It was not, however, before the American patent of 
1860 that a stocking could be knitted by a machine from top to 
toe wholly without a seam. We are not surprised to hear that 
the competition of the United States begins to drive the English 
hosiery trade very hard. Theaggregate production of that country, 
exclusive of New England, is set down at 5,000,000/. sterling. 
Scarcely less formidable is the rivalry of Chemnitz, Stollberg, and 
other manufacturing centres of Saxony. Here not only the com- 
parative cheapness of labour, but, above all, the admirable system 
of education, may be reckoned as conditions of overwhelmin 
moment in the race. It will be well if Mr. Felkin’s caref 
statistics and wise words of warning on this head are suffered to 
sink deep into the ears of those among us whom they vitally 
concern. 

The origin of the art of making lace by hand is lost in the early 
twilight p vied This delicate and graceful style of ornament 
may be traced upon the fringed borders of Egyptian d and 
in the costume of Greek females. Its name, whether we refer it 
to lacinia or laqueus, points to its use among the Roman beauties. 
In the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy “knotted fringes” 
have even a religious import. The cultivation of this exquisite 
branch of industry has raised it almost to a place among the fine 
arts. The demand for hand-made lace, so far from yielding to 
the invasion of machinery, scems to be but stimulated by the 
spur of rivalry. The fact is that no mechanical product can 
compare in artistic excellence with the direct issue of the human 
brain and hand. For old lace, in particular, fabulous and ever 
increasing prices are given. Even the tombs, we are told, 
in certain special homes of this highly _— industry, have 
been rifled for the rich bridal veils and robes in which it 
has been the custom to invest the forms of the dead. The 
sumptuous and carefully got-up work of Mrs. Bury Palliser 
may be referred to as the most exhaustive account of the 
history, together with the artistic and economical bearings, of 
the manufacture of hand-made lace. It is Mr. Felkin’s task, 
in the second portion of his book, to trace the mechanical pro- 
cesses whereby the productions of this most intricate of the manual 
arts have been successfully imitated. Nearly every known mesh, 
certainly every useful one, has been reproduced by machinery. 
Elaborate and tasteful designs have been introduced, so that, as 
regards at least all but the most rare and delicate patterns, the 
articles made in the machine can with difficulty be distinguished 
from those made by hand. About the year 1760 attempts 
were first made to produce lace net upon the stocking-frame. 
This imperfect success set many busy brains at work upon an in- 
dependent device for the same purpose. It was to Ilammond, a 
dissipated framework knitter of Nottingham, that the credit 
seems to belong of setting up the first machine expressly for 

roducing what was called “press point net,” in imitation of 

russels or Valenciennes. This was in the year 1768. In the 
same year Crane of Edmonton introduced a kind of warp frame, 
from which sprung the contrivance still in use for making warp 
lace. In 1799 attempts were made to make bobbin-net by 
machinery, but without success. The merits of the several com- 
netitors in this race of invention will be found carefully weighed 
in the work before us. To the most critical and important of 
these tentative efforts special chapters are devoted, as to Brown's 
fishing-net frame, Moore’s horizontal platting machines, and that 
for “twisted” and “traversed” warp. The engravings which 
accompany and illustrate the course of this stream of ingenuity 
and enterprise are in many cases too technical in character and 
too confined to detail to be of much use to the general reader. 
Isometrical drawings of —_ parts or movements, clear and 
satisfactory as they may to the professional or technically 
cultivated eye, fail in conveying to less trained minds the same 
distinct and full impression which belongs to delineations in per- 
spective. There are descriptive s, too, which by the effort 
they seem to have cost the writer, and the obscurity which hangs 
over them at the end of his laboured periods, remind us of the 
disadvantage which follows through life from the want of sys- 
tematic training and discipline. Such, however, are but minor 
defects. Mere faults of form are readily lost sight of in face of 
the substantial fulness and vigour of the work itself. 

By far the most memorable name in the annals of these 
kindred branches of manufacture is that of Mr. Heathcoat, late 
M.P. for Tiverton. Almost every sepa = of value, from 
the year 1816 to 1860, was due either to his powers of in- 
vention or his ious and liberal patronage. The son of a 
small farmer near Derby, John Heathcoat was remarkable at 
an carly age for his quickness in mechanical invention. it is 
said that at sixteen he already conceived ihe idea of a machine 
for making lace. When out of his articles at the stocking- 
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frame and warp-loom business, he set up ior himself at 
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Nottingham as a frame-smith and setter-up of machines. Mr. 
Heathcoat’s a erie of character or originality of mind 
seems to have kept him apart from any counsellor or co- 
worker in his mechanical schemes. His first patent was taken 
out in 1804, “for a new apparatus to be attached to warp- 
frames, whereby all kinds of thread lace and mitts of a 
lacy description may be made.” But in this it turned out he had 
unawares been anticipated. It was in 1808 he succeeded with his 
first machine for imitating the making of lace by hand on the 
pillow. In the next year a further improvement rendered the 
operation complete, as far as traversed bobbin-net is concerned. It 
was this machine which Lord Lyndhurst, then Serjeant Copley, in 
the memorable trial concerning Heathcoat’s patent rights in 1816, 
worked in court, to the surprise of judge, jury, and spectators, and 
pronounced to be by far the most ingenious within the whole 
range of textile contrivances. No model of the original fabric has 
been preserved. But it may be clearly made out from Mr. Felkin’s 
engraving, combined with the descriptive notice put forth by the 
inventor himself in reply to certain statements in Dr. Ure’s 
Dictionary, in describing Robert Brown’s patent. This first 
bobbin-net machine did for the making of lace in relation to 
the pillow, what the jenny had done for the spinning of yarns 
in relation to the old hand-wheel. Ure himself was not back- 
ward to declare the bobbin-net frame as much beyond the most 
curious chronometer as that is beyond a roasting-jack. The 
violence of the Luddite mobs at Loughborough drove Mr. Heath- 
coat, in 1816, to set up his factory at Tiverton. His action 
against Grace and Co., in 1817, confirmed in the most positive 
manner his patent rights, and ensured the enormous fortune 
that accrued to him from licenses. He proceeded to carry 
his inventions abroad, and in 1818 set up the first steam 
machinery for making lace at Paris, which was transferred to 
St. Quentin in 1826. His inventive energies were also shown 
in oes improvements in the manufacture of salt, in various 
modes of reeling and weaving silk, and in weaving tapes, ribbons, 
edgings, &c. In union with the late Mr. John Handley, M.P., 
he patented the first conception of a steam-plough. ‘To the 
industry introduced by him Tiverton may be said to owe its 
revived existence and ¥en prosperity. His services to Not- 
ee ge where he still kept up his connexion with the lace 
e, were scarcely less conspicuous. Mr. Felkin, who of 
late years had the chief management of his vast business there, 
speaks in glowing but not excessive terms of Mr. Heathcoat’s 
great natural gifts, his sterling qualitics of heart, and his broad 
and liberal habits of dealing. ‘To his death, in 1861, he was 
revered as the head and father of his workpeople. To Nottingham 
he gave a trade which “ within fifty years has mainly assisted to 
quadruple its population, giving employment year by year, at 
fair wages, to probably 150,000 workpeople, and for the past 
thirty years made an average annual addition of 4,000,000/. 
sterling to the trade of the country.” The last returns of the 
Board of Trade apprise us that, over and above the supply of our 
domestic needs, our exports of hose come up to the average figure 
of a million pairs a month. 

Mr. Felkin is able to give us, from his personal impressions in 
early life, some striking particulars of the Luddite troubles towards 
the opening of this century. Frame-breaking and the sacking of 
factories were the prototypes of the rattenings and blowings-up 
of our own day. Nor were the Crookeses and Broadheads of 
Nottingham to be easily outdone by their modern descendants 
at Sheffield. The arm of the law, however, could fall, in those 
days, with a swiftness and severity to which we are unaccustomed. 
A short Act in 1727, which made death the penalty of destroying 
machines, had the effect of laying the spirit of violence for some 
forty years. In 1770 Spitalfields saw half a dozen rioters hanged 
in front of the houses and factories which they had joined in sacking. 
In the attack upon Heathcoat’s factory, where fifty frames of the 
value of 10,000/. were destroyed, the life of a workman was 
endangered, whereupon eight of the rioters were hanged and two 
transported for life. Grovenor Henson, a most competent autho- 
rity, who pleaded warmly for the lives of the culprits with 
Government, and got himself put in prison for high treason, con- 
fessed to the writer his firm persuasion that “the executions of 
1816-1817 were the efficient cause why from that moment 
Luddism in the midland counties became extinct.” 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS.* 


Or of opera have lately taken a fancy for converting 

the inevitable stage-lover from a tenor into a barytone. 
Actuated by a similar desire to vary the stock ‘raditions of their 
craft, our novelists are beginning to transfer the honours of lover- 
in-chief from the beautiful young man who has hitherto monopo- 
lized them to the middle-aged and even senescent hero. There is 
nothing objectionable in such a departure from precedent. We 
doubt indeed whether Mrs. Norton would carry with her a jury 
of English young ladies when she asserts that there is no example 
of human beauty more perfectly picturesque than a very hand- 
some man of middle age. That features may gain in expres- 
sion is doubtless true; but, on the other hand, expression more 
often alters for the worse than for the better, so that it is difficult 
to base any canon of maaly beauty upon it. The relative claims 
of youth and middle age to perfect picturesqueness must be left 


* Old Sir Douglas, By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 3 vols, London: Hurst 


to be decided by individual taste. But, whatever be the ting 


of his charms in the flesh, in a novel the elder) ; “apt i 
innovation. Love-making must always ccoupy Plea 
novel, and no part of the work is more liable to become ets into th 
monotonous. Any variation of the ordi condition ‘pis nat 
which the tender passion is exhibited is a welcome relief ne ‘wiiting 
dash of novelty in a thrice-told tale. A lover in his me guspicl 
climacteric piques curiosity, while a lover in his teens, or a ‘secret 
of them, is stale and commonplace. Pictorially, the * But WI 
may have the best of it, but in a psychological point of int assure 
elder man is far more interesting. His character is more jen and W 
loped, his experience riper, his mental and moral lineaments “with e 
distinct and marked. Cynicism, which becomes mere pun” Mp bet 
when imported into the character of a youthful hero, is, chance 
able element in that of a man who has by the hypothesis ing off to 
down most of his illusions. A whole class of virtues : « ost 
accumulated on an elderly hero which, if the author — yeache 
to fix them upon a youth, would merely produce the impr. listen 
sion of a prig. The man over forty may be allowed to bay jmagil 
benevolent smile, and an air of command; and s0 long rr insiste 
does not degenerate into a bore, the wisdom that comes with is dete 
age may assert itself in his conduct and talk. Noris thea). | prove 
stitution of a new type for an old one, of a reasonable being the pl 
fora mere love-making dummy, the only advantage gained and si 
selecting an elderly man for the central fi in a novel, Mr 
draws with it other consequences. The female correlative tp the Sift 
hero is the heroine, and the character of the heroine is imp. love | 
cation modified. New gleams and shades of female 
are brought into view. A girl who prefers an elderly man ), ee 
young one must be a little out of the common run of gj solid. 
her motives are mercenary, we have a heroine of the Ross, 
Sharp kind, whose sayings and doings are sure to be amusing and ¢ 
If the love is genuine, a new specimen is presented to our views husbi 
the tendency to enthusiasm and hero-worship which in English By ¥ 
girls finds expression in the idolatry of Garibaldi and Mr, Tenpy. _ 
son, Anyhow, an elderly hero is a sort of guarantee against ; b 
a ace and insipid heroine. In the interest of both autho that 
and readers we rejoice to find him winning a place for hime desit 
in the gallery of fiction. ¥ the | 
But his introduction carries with it a certain responsibility. Hy J doul 
must be made to comport himself as an elderly man. The expres misti 
purpose for which he is introduced is defeated if he is made to act rath 
with feminine vacillation or boyish impulse. And this brings w enc 
to notice what we regard as the principal defect of this novel, whi 
Sir Douglas Ross is evidently intended to be a model of all thet too, 
is high-souled and chivalrous, And it is no slight meritinth — .emb 
authoress to have succeeded in presenting female readers, whose Skif 
taste has been terribly demoralized latterly by cool captainsad —  fuli 
asinine millionaires—-with a character of such sterling moral ex pict 
cellence. Sir Douglas is a high-bred Christian gentleman every inte 
inch of him. But that is all, The qualities which are associated invi 
with mature age, and without which its dignity is fatally com- as 
promised, are wanting. He is a Bayard without backbone. His -CelV 


conduct in critical moments is of that kind which is commonly 
described as reflecting more credit on the heart than the head, 
Take, for instance, his behaviour to his ward and nephew Ken- 
neth. Receiving a bad report of that young gentleman's goings m 
at Naples, he starts on a journey to reclaim him. But, on arriving, 
his conduct is very weak. His bowels yearn to the handsome yous 
scapegrace, whose likeness to his deceased father melts awa’ 
the displeasure which his misconduct had aroused. And 80 heis 
content with reading the young profligate a mild and tender lec- 
ture, in the course of which he refers to his good looks, al 
which he ends by entreating him to get back his smiles. Well may 
Lorimer Boyd, his friend and informant, exclaim—“ If I had had 
an idea that you were so in your dotage about this lad, Douglas, 
I declare I would never have written to you. I ex 
you to come down upon him in a stern, dignified, sort of 
way, and here you are for all the world like a nursing mother whos 
precious babe has had a tumble.” Of course this policy of foolish 
indulgence proves an utter failure. That fond yielding, observes 
our authoress justly enough, that love without a conscience which 
can refuse nothing to the object beloved, is trespassed upon agai 
and again without creating any corresponding sense of favour 
shown or sacrifices made. Kenneth feels so little gratitude to bis 
uncle that shortly afterwards, on learning the mortifying intel- 
ligence that Sir Douglas is engaged to Gertrude Skifton, w om he 
had himself designed to marry, he threatens to stab him in the 
open street. Butif Sir Douglas's conduct to his nephew borders a 
imbecility, his conduct to his wife is even less worthy of his age 
and experience. Lady Ross is entirely devoted to him. Un 
happily he lends an ear to the insinuations of a cat-like half 
sister, who is an inmate of Glenrossie Castle, and who from 
time to time drops out allusions to the former intimacy 
between Gertrude and Kenneth, As Sir Douglas, though kept 
ignorance of the circumstance of Kenneth’s pro at Naples, 
was much better informed about what had happened there than 
his cat-like relative, who had been in Scotland all the time, on 
might have thought that he would have easily and promply 
stopped her mouth. Instead of this, he allows her malev 
inuendoes to disturb his peace of mind. Chance furnishes 
feline Alice with an opportunity for bringing about a crisis. 

an access of mad passion Kenneth has made a declaration of love 
to his youthful aunt, to which she had written & soothing reply, 
entreating him at once to absent himself. The 


& Blackett. 1867. 


letter are pounced upon by Alice, and by the aid of her lover, # 


PER ES ES SCS. 


-which springs 


ceived and executed. 
going to Court, and how she had thought of wearing pink—but 
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ant in the art of forgery, so manipulated as to seem to compromise 
adept in the Be course Old Sir Deugies falls 
into the snare. It is — in keeping with the guilelessness of 
that he should take a facsimile for the genuine hand- 
of his wife. Equally so that he should look without 
icon on documents submitted to him by a young lady whose 
‘east iage to a fugitive criminal he had just discovered. 
But what is not in keeping with his character is his readiness to 
assume his wife’s guilt. Sir Douglas is nothing if not chivalrous, 
gd we are quite at a loss to reconcile his conduct on this occasion 
“with either the theory or practice of chivalry. Without waiting 
to hear a word of explanation, without even giving his wife a 
chance of clearing herself, Sir Douglas deserts his home and goes 
of to the Crimean war, leaving his boy at Glenrossie as a 
“ inst all possibility of actual dishonour.” Gertrude 
reaches London just in time to catch him. But he will not 

‘ton to reason, Will not even see her. It is impossible to 

ine conduct more puerile. He is like the Irishman who 
insisted on being drowned, and on no one saving him. Sir Douglas 
is determined to be left in the dark, and will not allow his wife to 
prove her innocence. Folly of this kind is only to be palliated by 
the plea of youthful impetuosity. In a man of Sir Douglas's years 
and standing it is inexcusable. 

Mrs. Norton is we wns we think, in her heroine. Gertrude 
Skifton is a pleasing delineation of a ape amiable girl, whose 
love for and protection of a weak silly mother is very prettil 

yed. Sir Douglas wins her heart by the consideration whi 
ag for Lady Charlotte’s foibles, as well as by the more 
solid service which he renders in saving that lady’s life. As Lady 
one cannot but wish that she practised a little less reserve, 
and exhibited a little more firmness. In her wos | to spare her 
husband pain, she succeeds in making him thoroughly miserable. 
By withholding from him the knowledge that Kenneth had pro- 
to her at Naples, she exposes him to the torture of subsequent 
ts which a frank confidence would have removed. We suspect 
that the chief reason for Gertrude’s reticence on this point is a 
desire on the part of the authoress to attenuate as much as possible 
the rivalry between uncle and nephew—an incident which un- 
doubtedly leaves a disagreeable impression on the mind. As the 
mistress of Glenrossie, Gertrude might have been expected to show 
rather more spirit in opposing the intrigues of Alice and the inso- 
lence of Kenneth. But one can en with a weakness 
from an amiable and unselfish motive. Allowance, 
too, is to be made for a young wife placed in a position of much 
embarrassment. Of the subordinate characters, Lady Charlotte 
Skifton is one of the best. Mrs. Norton has a keen eye for the 
follies of her sex, and satirizes them with delicacy and force. The 

i of the little, faded, frivolous woman of the world, 
intent upon her dress, and her drawing-room and her royal 
invitations, but retaining in the midst of these petty objects 
a strong and fresh love for her daughter, is admirably con- 
The letter in which she describes her 


“perhaps it would be thought too young, you know,” and so, to 
avoid ill-natured remarks, had fallen back on pale silver grey and 

Is—is delightful. ‘The naiveté with which she avows her 
Has “for things that are real ” is another amusing and natural 
touch. “ You are all real,” she exclaims, provoked at the admira- 
tion which Kenneth’s showy Spanish wife excites. “ You don’t 
make nasty little sticky curls with gum and sugar, and plaster 
them down on your cheeks.” The separation of Sir Douglas and 
Gertrude throws her into a state of querulous puzzle. She cannot 
make it all out. But the point on which she is sorest is the 
neglect of society. She is for ever bewailing that some one who 
ought to have called has omitted to call. ‘The Queen ought per- 
sonally to interefere for the protection of her daughter. And 
when some one consoles her by suggesting that no one really 
believes any of the stories against Gertrude, she replies charac- 
teristically that it is exactly that which pains her. “I wouldn’t 
mind if Gertrude was really bad. . . . . But when I know her to 
be so good, and they are all so violent and unreasonable, I do 
really think the Queen ought to do something.” Another well- 
drawn character is Lorimer Boyd, who acts as a sort of diplo- 
matic providence throughout, the story. The quiet heroism with 
Which he crushes his love for Gertrude, and contents himself with 
the task of watching over the happiness of her married life, is a 
touch of genuine pathos, and contrasts well with the fiery and 
selfish passion of Kenneth. One cannot but hope that, if he sur- 
Vived Old Sir Douglas, Lorimer Boyd received his reward. 

Mrs. Norton is fond of exposing the hollowness of the world’s 
Verdicts, its complacent toleration of successful vice, its haste to 
condemn innocence. The sham propriety which strains at gnats 
and swallows camels is a favourite subject of satire with her. 
In the present work, the harsh, self-righteous, censorious spirit of 
the social Pharisee is typified in the Dowager Countess of Cloch- 

4 gaunt and grim Presbyterian lady, with two pet “dic- 
tums” for ever in her mouth— Temptations are just simply the 
sauce the devil serves up fools with,” and “God's mercy is a great 
encouragement to obstinate offenders.” Of course so amiable a 
relative, whose chief employment was to sit in judgment on every- 

Y, puts the worst possible construction on the misunderstanding 
tween Sir Douglas and his wife. The readiness with which 
she accepts a criminal adventurer as her spiritual guide is not 
pe inconsistent with the bad opinion which she entertained 
Fanatics are seldom very clear-sighted ; and a con- 


have a special fascination for her. The introduction of that 
specious gentleman is, we think, a mistake. He is rather too 
melodramatic a villain for a novel of manners and character. The 
part of the story in which he fi is not very clearly 
elaborated. We understand how he might preach in the open 
air at Lady Clochnaben’s command; but how, without 4 
voucher of respectability, and apparently without ordination, di 
he succeed an Eepiecopelian a in the pulpit? ‘Then there 
are allusions to a voyage made by him to New Zealand, to which 
we have tried in vain to assign a date. It seems to occur at the 
midst of his love affair with the feline Alice. Altogether his 
Protean metamorphoses, and his versatility in crimes and accom- 
plishments, seem to us to belong to the irresponsible school of 
sensational fiction, rather than to the pure and legitimate school 
with which the name of our authoress is honorably associated. 

On the whole, Old Sir Douglas appears to us a novel in which 
the feebleness of the hero, and in a less de of the heroine, 
is compensated for by clever pictures of society and delicate in- 
sight into character. Those who like a dash of “purpose” in 
their novel will not regret to find the course of the narrative 
arrested by parenthetical comments ona variety of subjects. These 
are not mere padding, but a genuine liberation of the authoress’s 
mind. The selfishness of fast men, the acrimony and narrowness. 
of sectarianism, the love of scandal and the lack of charity in the 
world, are denounced with hereditary eloquence. On the weak- 
nesses of Scotch character Mis. Norton is particularly severe. 
They are lashed with right good will. We have no room for 
more than a short quotation from Lorimer Boyd’s criticism on the 
self-esteem of his countrymen :— 

I never yet saw [he says] a remorseful Scotchman, or a penitent Scotch- 
woman. . . . There is an Anti-Magdalenism in the Northern constitution. 
No Scottish Mary staunches her tears with her hair, though these lovely 
penitents are generally painted with golden locks, possibly to enhance and 
show the difliculty and value of their repentance; nor does the Scottish 
Peter go out and weep bitterly under a conviction of his own irresolution in 
the path of virtue. 


POPE ALEXANDER VII. AND THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS.* 


PPLE name of ve is unknown to bibliographers; neither 
is it surprising that the lives of the Popes and Cardin 

written by the Canon of Canterbury who bore that name two 
centuries ago should have remained in anes during the 
whole of that period, unnoticed and unknown. Dr. John Bar- 

ave will owe no thanks to the present occupant of his stall, 
ft least on the score of literary reputation, for having dis- 
interred his lucubrations from the dust in which they were 
reposing in the library at Canterbury. Indeed the first thought 
of a reviewer of such a volume can scarcely help involving the 
idea of the contrast that exists between the writer and his editor. 
We wish it could be said with truth that the occupancies of stalls 
in other cathedral establishments afforded as favourable a com- 
parison with those of 1662 as is suggested by the juxtaposition 
of the names of Mr. J. C. Robertson and Dr. John Bargrave. 

The history of Pope Alexander VII. and his College of 
Cardinals, who were living in 1660, was transcribed by its pre- 
sent editor six or seven years ago, end has been long expected to 
appear amongst the publications of the Camden Society. And the 
editor has exercised a wise discretion, or, as he himself seems 
rather to imply, hag submitted to a necessity imposed upon him 
by the demands of more important occupations, in sending forth 
his publication with considerably less illustrative matter than he 
had originally intended. Mr. Robertson has raised Dr. Bargrave 
from an obscure corner in the Justi Oxonienses to the dignity of a 

lace in a future edition of Lowndes’s Manual. And we think Dr. 
Sener will have got as much as he deserves. After what we 
have said, our readers will not be surprised if we add that the 
amount of editorial work is quite adequate to the requirements 
of the subject. Indeed the only reason for surprise is that Mr. 
Robertson should have thought it worth his while to bestow so 
much labour on so insignificant a production. It must not, how- 
ever, be hastily taken for granted that Dr. ve’s manuscript 
is useless or peer 4 of publication. However small may 
the calibre of a writer, he may be able to contribute to the general 
stock of information, if only he will relate what he has himself 
seen and heard; and the MSS. of a deprived Fellow of Peter Hguse 
during the time of the Great Rebellion might, under any cireum- 
stances, be expected to supply valuable information as regards the 
state of the expelled clergy and the mode of religious life of the 
laity at a time when they were precluded from the exercise of the 
religion in which they had been educated. There is no period of 
English Church history so dark as this is, and we should welcome 
any contributions, however insignificant, from any quarter which 
should throw light upon the subject. The few hs inter- 
spersed with the rest of the contents of the volume which give the 
rsonal history of the writer, and his own observations both at 
fo and in Italy, are the redeeming features of this work. 

The plan of the work as proposed by the writer evidently em- 
braced no more than a brief account of the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals, nearly all of whom he had himself seen, and with 
some of whom he ap to have been more or less familiar. The 
author, like most of the deprived clergy of the period who could 
undertake such duties, travelled a in the capacity of a private 

* Pope Alexander VI1. and the College of Cardinals. By John Bargrave, 


D.D., Canon of Canterbury (1662-1680), with a Catalogue of Dr. Bargrave’s 
Museum. Edited by James Craigie Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, 


verted Papist, which Mr. James Frere pretended to be, would 


Printed for the Camden Society. 1867. 
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tutor, and, as he tells us, was on his fourth visit to Rome in 1660 
when he heard the news of the Restoration of Charles II.—“ to 
the great grief,” as he expresses it, “of that triple crown and 
that college who thought to have been masters of England.” He 
was at Rome at the time of the death of Innocent X., and he sur- 
vived the three succeeding pontifis, two of whom, together with 
Alexander VII., he has described in his history, devoting about 
a page and a half to each of them. But there is almost nothing 
detailed that is new, either as regards these or the other cardinals of 
1660, excepting a few lines added here and there in confirmation of 
what is related by other authors, from the writer’s personal obser- 
vation. The lives of the cardinals indeed are nothing but a miser- 
able translation from accounts given in two or three Italian books 
of no special value or credit, executed with sufficient closeness to 
show both the writer’s want of originality and his disgraceful 
ignorance of Italian. His editor has dealt very tenderly with him 
in this respect, simply observing that, though he prided himself on 
his familiarity with Italian, his knowledge of that language was 
very defective. 

The compilation appears to have arisen out of an accidental pur- 
chase of a set of portraits at Rome. After becoming possessed of 
these engravings the author added from time to time such notices 
of the originals as he could glean from printed books, and 
amongst these he subsequently inserted additions gained from 
hearsay or personal observation. When we say that most of the 
facts are derived from two works written by Gregorio Leti, our 
readers will probably understand that little credit is to be attached 
to the narrations—such of them at least as cannot be corroborated 
from other sources. Mr. Robertson speaks of Leti as a voluminous 
writer of equivocal reputation. If for equivocal we were to sub- 
stitute unequivocal, it would be a more adequate description of 
the wholesale lying of this author, who has justly earned the title 
of “the Italian Varillas.” 

Dr. Bargrave has given in his margin several references to the 
originals from which he obtained his information, but in quoting 
from Leti it is evident that he used the English translations of 
the Nipotismo di Roma, and the Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa, 
whilst unfortunately he appears not to have been aware that 
another work which he used in Italian had been also translated 
into English. It is from the extracts from La Giusta Statera de’ 
Porporati that we gather that the author knew hardly anything of 
Italian, and had not the small amount of sagacity or common sense 
which would have served to explain what was the true meaning of 
the passages he has so badly translated. As for the rest of the 
volume, it does not furnish a very exalted idea of the knowledge 
or education of its writer. His editor remarks that he does not 
appear even to understand that a church giving its holder the title 
of Cardinal Deacon may be held by a bishop. The oy com- 
mented upon certainly seems to bear out the accusation; but it is 
difficult to believe that a Canon of Canterbury who had been four 
times at Rome should have been ignorant of the episcopal rank of 
the cardinals with whom he conversed, or should have possessed so 
slight a knowledge of history as to be unable to correct such a 
misapprehension if once formed. His confusion of the Veronica with 
the Volto Santo is more pardonable, or more intelligible; but to 
speak of the Cardinal Borromeo as the great grandchild of San 
Carlo is so utterly ridiculous that we do not know whether to 
ascribe it to ignorance or carelessness ; whilst his asserting in 1677 
that he had heard that Odescalchi had suceceded to the Papal 
Church in the preceding year, and taken the name of Innocent XI., 
seems to indicate a very slight degree of interest in the political 
history of the day. 

But, in spite of all Dr. Bargrave’s defects, his work has a value 
which is quite independent of the character and attainments 
of the writer. We shall not put it in as evidence of the tone of 
the higher class of clergy of the day, whether he be taken as a 
fellow of a small college in Cambridge in 1640, or a Canon of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, after the Restoration, though perhaps 
in this relation the volume might be of some service; but the in- 
cidental remarks scattered through its throw enough light 
on the state of society in Italy to make us regret that he did 
not confine his attention to the unambitious purpose of keeping a 
journal, instead of making the lives of the cardinals the vehicle for 
conveying to pene 3 his notions of men and things. As a 
specimen of the matter, more of which we should have gladly 
seen substituted for the second-hand account of the lives and doings 
of the cardinals, we may select the addition made to the life of 
Cardinal Palotta, where we learn the interesting and hitherto 
unknown particulars of the .poet Crashaw having been in the 
retinue of this cardinal, and complaining to him of the wicked- 
aess of many of those who were about his person. ‘Upon 
which,” says our author, “the Italians fell so far out with him 
that the cardinal, to secure his life, was fain to put him from 
his service, and procure him some small employ at the Lady’s 
of Lorétta, whither he went in pilgrimage in summer time, 
aad, overheating himself, died in four weeks after he came 
thither, and it was doubtful whether he was not poisoned.” This 
same page contains the further information, of which future editors 
of ‘Athena and historians of the Church of the Rebellion will be 
glad to avail themselves, and which they may probably endeavour 
two trace further—namely, that four Fellows of Peter House at least 
had become converts to Rome, and were actually resident there 
in 1646. Whilst we are on the subject of conversions to Rome, 
we may quote, ao containing valuable information, the author's 
account ut the zecepiion of Christina, Queen of Sweden, into the 
Roman communion, in November, 1656. He was acquainted with 


[November 16, 1867, 
Holstein, the Nuncio who was sent by the Po 


to 
admit the Lutheran Queen into the Roman Church, he b 
ticulars of the Queen’s light and unbecoming behaviour are phe 
true, for they correspond with what has been related of 
where ; but, in ing of her as “ receiving the Sacraments 
Roman mode,” and showing no —_ of devotion at the tim a 
probably wrong, the author perhaps not distinguishi wade 
“receiving the Sacrament” and “assisting at mass,” 

lain that she reserved her first communion till she could oo 
it from the hands of the Pope. The description of the enten. 
tainment that followed is sufficiently scandalous, though 
it is somewhat highly coloured :— Pete 

That night she was entertayned with a most excellent opera 
and in Italian, the actors of that play being all of that nation tm 
of themselves told me, they were 7 castrati or eunuchs; the poe 
whoores, monks, fryers, and priests.—P. 70. bina 

Our next extract relates to Cardinal Maldacchini, And wemyy 
preface it by saying of it what the editor proclaims of the who 
work which he edits, that we decline making ourselves Tespon- 
sible for its truth. We must also give the Cardinal the benefit 
of the explanation that Bargrave relates the story, not from pete 
sonal knowledge, but from hearsay, in illustration of the 
that he assigns him of “ being within an inch of an idiot” :— 

The second thing was when I was at Rome, that two persons 
his youn, carried him to a courtizan’s . . 
frolic and merry, they fell a-gaming, to cards and dice ; and when 
won all the Cardinal’s money, then the humour was that the courtizan and 
the Cardinal should play for one another’s clothes, piece by piece; and » 
they changed clothes as one won and another lost, until at last the courtizay 
- « +» « had all the Cardinal’s clothes on, and the Cardinal had all the 
courtizan’s, Being thus attired the humour was, in the dusk of the 
to go to such and such an one’s house, to see whether they would know him; 
so into the coach they went, and when they had made a turn or two in the 
streets, they pretended, &c. . . . ; but presently my gallants whipt into the 
coach and drove away, leaving Maldacchini alone in the whoore’s habit, 
until at length the watch took him and used him as a whoore in words ani 
language until that he told them that he was one of Cardinal i 
mistresses, and he should know all how they used her, upon which they 
used him the worse for scandalizing a cardinal, and carried him to the 
prison door, where he turned off his head clothes, and said Son io, Son io, It 
is I, it is I. Withat the watch bowed to his Eminence and cried him merey, 
and they conducted him to his palace.—P. 91. 

The editor both refuses all responsibility for the author's state 
ments and disclaims the imputation of wishing to serve any con 
troversial interests. We may add the same disclaimer on 
of the author, who, though not without the prejudices against 
Rome which characterised nearly all the so-called Caroline divines, 
oe in general fair descriptions, and speaks of some of the car- 

inals in the highest terms of praise. 

As re the editing of the volume, we may add one worl, 
Canon Robertson’s name is a sufficient guarantee as well for the 
accuracy of the text as for the truth of the information conveyed 
in the notes. And though he modestly disclaims the praise of 
having done all that might have been done in the way of illustr 
tion, our opinion is that Dr. oy MS. has had quite editing 
enough. fixed to it is a life of the writer, so far as any > 
ticulars of his life can be ascertained. We have one fault to find 
We see no use in disfiguring the by the insertion of sic, 
when the MS. differs from modern modes of writing. ~ Such cases 
present no difficulty to the reader, and the only meaning of sie is 
to inform him that there is no misprint. Also there is a little 
want of uniformity in the ——— Thus broth, which Bar- 
grave carelessly wrote for brought, is unnecessarily explained. 
Yeught, which might be unintelligible to some, is left without a 
note to explain that it means youth. Perhaps Canon Robertson 
will be glad to be informed of one fact which he — to have 
overlooked. There is in the Bodleian a MS. catalogue drawn up 
in 1671 by Bargrave, who there styles himself sub-dean of Canter- 
bury; whether this MS. may be of any use in ascertaining the 
contents of the Cathedral library, our want of acquaintance with 
that collection precludes us from venturing an opinion. 
is no duplicate of this catalogue at Canterbury, it will have been 
worth while to draw attention to the fact of the existence of the 
copy at Oxford. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN.* 
EOPLE who are not bound to recollect anything for the benefit 
of mankind may fairly claim that what they do recollect shall 
be exempted from criticism. If the Sight iniscences of & 
Septuagenarian do not add much to our knowledge even of the two 
years to which most of her little volume is devoted, they bring w 
into contact with a great number of well-known names, and, con- 
sequently, even where they most deserve the epithet modestly 
ae to them, they have a certain attraction of their owl. 
uring the years 1814 and 1815 Countess Brownlow, then Lady 
Emma Edgecumbe, was living in Paris with her aunt, Lady 
ae and every page of her recollections during that time 
is naturally concerned with statesmen and sovereigns. No study, 
however superficial, of a — like this is quite valueless. | 
there is little novelty in the observations themselves, some 
may be gained from their being presented in a new order 
with a new principle of selection. Facts of minor importance 
are often unduly dwarfed by the neighbourhood of great events; 
and a trifling circumstance will sometimes be invested with 
significance merely because it comes to us in a connexion 
from that in which we have been accustomed to meet it. 
* Slight Reminiscences of a Scpiuagenarian from 1802 io 1815. By Emms 
Couniess Brownlow. London: John Murray. 1867. - 
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‘Before Lady Brownlow makes but slight drafts on her 

ae recollects the sensation excited in London by 
rl Récamier’s appearance there in 1802, but she attributes 
ren much to her beauty as to the evidence which her dress 
it not #0 Mr'far England had fallen behind the fashions during 


Place de la Concorde. 
“were stained and shabby, but they were those that 

worn at Waterloo.” Shortly afterwards she describes the most 
magnificent sight she ever saw; it was the review of the Russian 


“ Their uniforms,” she says Proudly, 


army at Vertus. The fact that these had come to Paris to 


difference to a population to whom Louis XVIII. was a stranger. 


gar on of intercourse with France. In Lady | replace a French Sovereign on his throne could make little or no 
um 


’s case this revelation was supplemented by a 
_— Paris.) She was then about twelve years old, and her note 
pr this point is apparently taken from a Pee kept at the time ; 
im Jeast it is expressed in that bi-lingual terminology which com- 
only characterizes the school-room :— 

It was the month of November, and cold weather, and therefore the walk- 

dress of the majority of the women surprised usnot a little. It consisted 
ing own trés-décolletée, and extremely short-waisted, with apparently only 
dag rment under it ; this gown they held up so as to discover one jambe, 
ay hung over the shoulders, the feet chauss¢és in their slippers, no 
bonnet or cap, and the curls on each side of the face greasy with huile 
— year contributes another recollection which gives a 
more agreeable picture of George IiL.’s Court at Frogmore than 
has been presented by older observers. At a children’s ball given 
by the Queen for Princess Charlotte, 

i and all the royal family were so kind and -natured, 
see by ier merrier set of than we 
were, I remember the Prince of Wales carrying about my brother Ernest's 
hat, which he had left in the most unceremonious manner on his knee. 

Mount Edgecumbe’s own sympathies at and for some time 
yore period were in favour of the Princess of Wales, and in 
1807, during a visit she paid to Plymouth, he lent her his 
house fora fortnight. “He thought her,” says his daughter, “an 
ill-used, slandered woman.” The Princess was not happy, however, 
in keeping her friends; and “some years after he changed his 
opinion, from anecdotes he heard from an eyewitness of her con- 
duct while at Mount Edgecumbe.” During 1810and 1811 Lady 
Emma saw a good deal of the “marvellously heterogeneous ” 
society which assembled at Kensington Palace. Her description 
of the Princess is amusing. Her Royal Highness’s figure was 
fat and shapeless, and the bold expression of her bright blue 
eyes was increased by a quantity of rouge, and probably not 
lessened by her hair, which “ hung in masses of curls on side 
ef her throat, like a lion’s mane.” Before the peace with France, 
it seems, everybody dressed 
much according to their individual taste, and Her Royal Highness was of 
a showy turn; her gowns were generally ornamented with gold or silver 

and her satin boots were also embroidered with them. Sometimes 

wore a scarlet mantle, with a gold trimming round it, hanging from her 

shoulders, and as she swam, so attired, down an English dance, with no 
regard to the figure, the effect was rather strange. 

The more connected reminiscences begin with a journey to 
Holland, with Lord and Lady Castlereagh, in December, 1813. 
Lady Emma did not find society at the Hague very agreeable; indeed, 
as ‘eo attached to the family of pony not wishing to admit 
the French into their parties, and not daring to exclude them,” 
had seen none but particular friends for nineteen years, society, in 
any general sense, had almost to be created afresh after the Resto- 
mation, At the first large party to which the English visitors were 
invited—a at the Foreign pled 
were brought in, and “every creature, young and old, play 
whist.” Lady Kmma set three gentle- 
men she had never seen before, including a cross er, whose 
temper was perhaps not improved — fact that she “ just knew 
the game enough to follow suit.” April, 1814, the party went 
on to Paris, and at Cambray they were amused by seeing that the 
sentinel’s tricolour had been “ economically and speedily changed 
into the Bourbon white cockade by the simple process of a = 
coat of white paint, through which the three colours were di 
tinetly visible.” Of the feeling with which the Duke of Wellington 
was regarded by the Parisians Lady Brownlow gives a characteristic 
little anecdote. On the night of his arrival from Toulouse he dined 
at Lady Castlereagh’s, and afterwards went with her to the — 
As they were leaving their box after the performance, the Duke 
having been recognised and cheered, Lady Emma overheard one 
man say to another—‘ Mais pourquoi l’applaudissez-vous tant? il 
hous a toujours battus.” ‘The answer was both true and pertinent 
—Qui, mais il nous a battus en gentilhomme.” The only other 
things at all noticeable to be found in this part of the Reminiscences 
are two instances of French absence of reserve. A few days after 
Josephine’s death, Lady Emma called, with Lady Castlereagh, on 
Madame Ney. They were admitted as usual, and found her 
shedding “ floods of tears,” with a smelling-bottle and a pocket- 
handkerchief laid out on a table before her. She “did not appear 
m the least annoyed, and informed us that her grief was caused 
| ia loss of Josephine, who had brought her up, and to whom 

was much attached.” On another occasion, the Duchess of 
Courland and her daughter having come one evening to Lady 

h’s, Lady Emma was surprised to be by the 
“Ma pauvre fille est bien triste, elle vient de son 
enfant.” « Why,” adds the relator, ‘she should have thought it 
necessary to bring her rouge, her pink dress, her roses, her 

, to call upon Lady Castlereagh, was not obvious.” 

The summer of 1815 found Lady Emma Ed be again at 

. Her recollections of this period would of themselves 
explain much of that irritable sensitiveness which the French have 
80 often displayed since with regard to their military position. 
To wee ie accustomed to welcome Napoleon returning from his 
Victories, it was particularly galling to see Paris presenting, in 
many respects, the aspect of a conquered city. The first thing 


, at all events, the was the w 
orei onets,” and, as such, a the French might 
be tie under it, just restitution which 
emptied the Louvre of so many treasures helped to make the 
feeling more intense :— 
A curious sight it was, workmen busily employed in taking the 
down and putting them in packing cases, and a number of the English 
Guards placed at short intervals the whole length of the , to see that 
they were not damaged either from carelessness or spite. Many French came 
while this was going on. They ee to be principally of the middle 
and lower classes ; some looking and crest-fallen, and others furious, and 
muttering curses loud and deep. 
Even here, however, the national buoy occasionally reasserted 
itself, and Lady Emma heard one man a he oaehen the Venus 
de’ Medici and the Apollo Belvedere being put into their cases, 
‘“ Ah, nous ferons bien d’autres!”—a patriotic prediction which 
has not yet, we fear, been fulfilled. en the horses claimed b: 
the Austrians for Venice were — removed from the triump 
ear in the Place du Carrousel, Lady Emma arrived opposite the 
arch at a lucky moment, and had the pleasure of seeing one of the 
horses in the act of being lowered by lish engineers :— 
There were, I should think, several hundred lookers-on, of the class who 
inhabit the Faubourg St. Antoine; and though I was in a very humble 
voiture de louage, with a laquais de behind, they knew I must be an 
Englishwoman, and many surroun the carriage, staring at me with 
most ferocious and villanous expressions of countenance, which seemed to 
say, “ We should like to pull you out, and tear you to pieces if we could.” 
justice were com ought I perceived a 0 i 
tena the English, and especially towards the Duke of Wel- 
lington, which I attributed to their having possibly the credit of 
being ag movers in these transactions, and as their soldiers 
were employed to carry them out.” 
Several scattered notices of remarkable people occur in this part 
of Lady Brownlow’s book. Her mornings were in & room 
separated only by an ante-room from that in which the Conferences 
were held, and Lady Emma was thus often brought in contact 
with the statesmen attending them. She tells us that Prince 
meeti Conference, in i ings on little scra) 

or hich he afterwards the table. Even 
human, and, as such, are liable to be wearied by long 

he ectly well- manners, and a remarkably 
= This latter distinction he shared with another Prussian 
officer, General Thielman. The unfortunate Madame de Praslin, 
afterwards murdered by her husband, but then ————— child, 
came constantly to the house with her grandm , the Marquise 
de Coigny. The elder lady had a most di le voice, of 
which she used to say, “ Je n’ai qu’une voix contre moi—c’est la 
mienne.” The Russian Grand Dukes were frequent im oe 
Lady Brownlow seems at a loss to determine whether she knew 
the successful or the unsuccessful lover of Princess Charlotte— 
Prince Leopold or the Prince of most intimately. After 
1815 the Reminiscences end; but Lady Brownlow has devoted a 
few closing pages to an affectionate sketch of Lord Castlereagh’s 
says, a disposition si ly genial and tender. en hi 
iobendn dons Lady Catharine Stewart, was taken ill during her 
husband's , Lord Castlereagh “attended upon her con- 
stantly, gave her with his own hands her medicines, and was with 
her when she died.” He “ liked the society of young people,” and 
while in the country he wrote his despatches in the common sitti 
room at the common table. -“If an air were played that 
him, he would to the pianoforte and sing it; if a waltz, 
he would say ‘Emma, let us take a turn, and after waltz- 
ing for a few minutes, he would resume his writing.” Once 
‘was the talking and laughter $00 much for his power of ab- 


straction, and then he went off to his own room, saying next 
morning at breakfast, “ You fairly beat me last night; I was 
writing what I may call the metaphysics of politics.” After his 


death, a servant, who was asked whether he had noticed any 

ge of late in his master’s manner, answered, “ Yes; one day 
he spoke sharply to me.” Few eminent statesmen have left a more 
touching memorial behind them. 


BLACK AND WHITE.* 
T is rapidly becoming the fashion to spend a few months m 
tri te the United States, and there can be no doubt that it is 
a highly laudable fashion, That it is in every way desirable that 
England and America should increase their mutual acquaintance is 
& proposition which may be left to stand on its own merits, without 
arraying any of the usual commonplaces in its support. More- 
over, @ journey in America has certain minor advantages which 
are well worth notice by persons who have time and money to 
An Englishman may count upon a most hospitable recep- 
tion even from persons who have very strong prejudices against 


* Black and White. By Henry Latham. London: Macmillan & Co, 


Lady Emma mentions is the review of the English army in the 
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the policy and social theories current in England, and he will be 
unlucky if he returns without having made some pleasant 
acquaintances, if not some lasting friends. ew persons visiting 
the Continent of Europe come into contact with any one except 
the various races which are parasitical upon travellers, and it is no 
small advantage that in America a few introductions will enable 
a man to penetrate into a more agreeable social stratum. 

Mr. Latham’s book is written to illustrate this proposition. 
His chief object, he tells us, in publishing is to induce other 
Englishmen to go and judge of their cousins for themselves, So 
far we can entirely agree with him, and only hope that his book 
may have the success which it deserves. But we must confess 
to a certain scepticism as to the probable efficiency of his ad- 
vice and example. America, it must be admitted, has 
beyond that stage at which we can safely say that any informa- 
tion about it will be thankfully sonstvel. fa gentleman had 
just spent three months, say in Abyssinia or even in Central 
Africa, we should be very glad to hear the remarks which he had 
been able to make. But America is a tolerably well-known 
country; it has been mapped ; its history has been written ; it has 
been visited by divers competent travellers; and if any one wishes 
to know what New York looks like, what is the scenery on the 
Hudson or the size of the falls of Niagara, or even to discover a 
few facts about the less hacknied regions in the Southern States, 
we could point out to him various authentic sources of informa- 
tion, from which he might gain the results of rather more than 
three months’ inquiry. We would by no means lay down the 
dogma that three months, even in America, must in all cases afford 
insufficient materials for a book; but we do assert that such a 
length of stay is, at first sight, a very slender excuse for publishing, 
and that the burden of establishing his innocence of the heavy crime 
of bookmaking rests in this case with the author. He must 
be presumed guilty till he shows us that he has some special 
qualification which does not belong to the ordinary three months’ 
tourist. If he had been content with a magazine article no one 
could have complained, for he must clearly have something to tell 
us, which is more than can be said for the writers of most 
magazine articles; but that he should beat out that which 
he has to tell until it fills a handsome cctavo volume certainly 
makes us anticipate that its pages will be rather empty. Mr. 
Latham has the modesty and good sense to tell us that he 
does not profess to understand American politics; and, in fact, 
three months is just about the time in which most men begin 
to discover the depths of their ignorance, and the danger of 
giving a summary judgment upon a subject which offers so many 
difficult problems to the most impartial and laborious observer. 
But this is so far a reason in favour of total silence. What 
is there left for him to say when politics are to be omitted ? 
In a little more than three months he has covered considerably 
more than 10,000 miles; he has scampered from London to New 
York, down through Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
into the Southern States; through Charleston, Atlanta, and 
Mobile to New Orleans; across to Havannah; back to New York, 
then to Boston with a deviation to Niagara, then back again to 
Philadelphia and New York, from which he returned to London. 
In this breathless hurry, he can of course have taken only the 
most superficial glances at the various places described. How can 
he justify himself for whipping up such scanty materials into a 
regular book, which, so far as its appearance goes, might settle for 
life on the most respectable shelf in a library? If he pretended 
to some special merits of style, which would be more or less in- 
dependent of the matter, we could pardon him; but he simply 
treats us to uncooked journal, or rather to the common hybrid 
between journal and letter, cutting out the personal bits in 
obedience to a very proper sentiment, but at the expense of his 
readers’ amusement. If he had crossed the Atlantic at the nick 
of time to see any striking political or military events, he might 
be interesting; but there is no more exciting incident than that 
two gentlemen had “ a personal difficulty”’ in an hotel at New 
Orleans, with the usual appeal to revolvers, which he would 
have seen if he had not at the time been somewhere else. The 
general spirit of books of travel composed after this fashion 
is pretty well exemplified in Mr. Latham’s account of his 
visit to the President on New Year’s Day. According to 
American custom, he shook hands with Mr. Johnson, who said, 
“Good morning, sir; I am happy to see you”; and he went out, 
as he says, “ with very few impressions beyond the facts that the 
President was in good health, that he was not a sort of man 
likely to let himself be bullied, and that, considering the amount 
of handshaking he had gone through this morning, his white kid 
gloves were still in very good order.” This contrasts favourably 
with the style of some preternaturally acute correspondents who 
would have discovered in the President’s mode of handshaking far 
more recondite inferences than the comparatively modest one that 
he was not the sort of man to be bullied; and Mr. Latham 
deserves credit for nof treating us, on the strength of this inter- 
view, to any remarks on the limits of the Congressional and Presi- 
dential powers. Still, as he was so modest, why did not he go 
one step further, and refrain from making such matter into a book ? 

Remonstrance on this subject is doubtless idle; though it is as 
well to remonstrate, however feebly, against the distressing fashion 
of tumbling out journals of ae in a totally unprepared 
state, upon an unoffending public. e can only hope that the 
intercourse between the two countries may increase sufficiently to 
produce at least one undeniably result—namely, that gentle- 


done, we are glad to admit that Mr. Latham has done it 

offensively as possible. He makes no pretensions; and if his Sin. 
is stretched till it becomes rather thin, it is at least not oked 
by any of the usual expedients of bombast or forced facetious 
Some of his hurried glances struck upon facts which ma have 
at any rate pany sng interest, It would be highly im 

for example, to have from any competent observer an o ioe 
to the immediate prospects of the negro race. Mr. Lathes . 
dently took an intelligent and, what is more rare, an impart 
interest in the question; and from time to time he picks 
certain number of facts bearing upon it. He gives us bd 
sketch of the arguments with which most men are by this tins 
tolerably familiar, and describes his visits to two or three 
tions, and his talks with some of the negroes. Thus ¢ « nigg 
intelligent negro ” who drove him in a cab at Richmond gives hig 
view of the hardships of his position, how black men cannot git 
justice or work or proper pay, and how, when they are pai they 
work quite as well as when they were slaves, Presently Mr, 
Latham reaches Charleston, and meets three niggers, to whom hy 
delivers some excellent advice as to the uses of a benefit club 
of for care of the sick and 

e niggers, he says, looked extrem y ogee at hi 

is quite convinced that they would be utter: 
the scheme; in fact, they are taking a simpler remedy by enj. 
grating in numbers from South Carolina to the fertile soils 
west, where living is easier. Thirty-seven thousand, it is said, hay 
already left the State. In a few more pages we find a balance-sheet 
proving that at the Ewer price of cotton it is impossible to ug 
free labour at a profit, even though the freedman’s wages amount 
to less than his cost asa slave. This, we may remark, is on the 
assumption, founded on the experience of the bad harvest last 
that a freedman will mg Be three bales where a slave would 
raise five. Presently Mr. Latham gets to a plantation in Louisi 
the proprietor of which is endeavouring, with the help of a “ most 
energetic Cornish man” as superintendent, to organize a system 
of free labour. Here we get another balance-sheet, from which it 
would appear that on a sugar-plantation it ought to be —— with 
free labour, to realize a profit of twenty per cent. These are the 
principal notices that we have been able to detect relative to the 
progress of the negro race, and it must be admitted that it is not 


calculations which make some attempt at precision appear to lead 
to con results, and the three lazy niggers at Charleston may 


the present chaotic state of Southern society, it is natural to find 
very different results in different parts of the country; one man 
may have more influence over the ne than another, and be 
able to make more head against the financial difficulties of the 
time. No one can say without considerable experience which are the 
facts that really indicate the direction in which affairs are moving, 
and which are mere exceptions destined to disappear as affairs 
settle into a more permanent condition of equilibrium. A traveller 
who goes through the country at full gallop picks up one fact here 
and another there, and retails the conversations of half a dozen 
people chosen at random, and we have an uncomfortable feeling 
that we know no more when we have left off than when we began. 
It is as if an American traveller should dash through England and 
talk about the Reform Bill to Mr. Beales, Lord Derby, and three 
or four casual railway passengers. He would scarcely be qualified 
to give an opinion as to its probable effects on the state of Englah 
feeling. Mr. Latham fully admits this, and refrains from putting 
forward any theories; but a few isolated facts which do not 
justify a theory are scarcely worth vag in anything but a 
ephemeral correspordent’s letter. To this point we return after 
our excursion through Mr. Latham’s pages, for it is really the one 
thing worth saying about his book; but we repeat that we have 
no quarrel with him save this one, that, having so little to say, he 
should have adopted a less ambitious form. It is vexatious to have 
substance which might fill a couple of columns inflated till it 
fills three hundred full-sized pages ; but it is absolutely innocuous, 


_and at times gently amusing. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

7s ninth volume of Gregorovius’s* of medieval 

Rome embraces the annals of a hundred and twenty years, 
crowded with incident, but not prolitic of those interesting per 
sonages and dramatic which constitute the salt of history. 
The period is, however, one of very great importance to 
so far as the Papacy is concerned, for it is that of the slow, # 
first imperceptible, but ultimately very sensible decay of 
spiritual power, which resulted in the Reformation, and 
the religious unity of Western Europe. Under Innocent IIL. the 
Papacy had attained the hi 
bitious Pope could have 
repeated a y 
empires, and demonstrated that, notwithstanding its pretensions 
it was as much a human institution as any of them, and sub 
to the same laws that regulated the rest. ‘The lesson was not los 
upon the mind of Europe, but its slow infiltration eludes h ry 
and the greater portion of Herr Gregorovius’s volume would b 
deficient in striking passages but for the brief and brilliant ep 
sode of Rienzi’s tribuneship, which is narrated with much powe! 
Rienzi failed through the incapacity of the Italians for self 


ghest eminence to which the most all- 
ired ; its subsequent degeneracy ment 
rvable in the history of all seculat 


men will not think themselves justified in publishing books on 
such very small provocation. fieanhite, it the thing is to be 


* Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 
Bd. 6, Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Wi 


Von Ferdinand Gregorovits 
Williams & Norgate, 


very easy to extract any definite conclusion from them. The two, 


be set against the intelligent cabman at Richmond. Of course, in. 
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4: but the spirit which had animated him survived 
pene pression in that determination to have an Italian 
wf which bed to the election of Urban VI., and the great 
Wo "hich ensued thereon. This extraordinary transaction 


- spirit the long train of incidents to which it gave 
ee ee 4 in the convocation of Western Christendom at 
mm . which, if it healed the external wounds of the 

with one hand, rudely depressed it, in the world’s opinion, 
Mahe other. About tho history of the city of Romo itself 
wg this period the author finds little to say. He leaves it 
ere the old turbulent life crushed out of it, divided between 
foaild put enervating despotism of the Popes and the rough 
y of the Barons ; and we see the descendants of the lords 
he world settling down into dependence upon shows, pro- 
“ons, and rs, and degenerating into a rabble of monks, 
icants, and ciceroni. A concluding chapter gives a —~ 4 
the condition of life and manners during the period, 
the revival of the study of ancient literature, which for 
made less progress at Rome than almost anywhere 


inc 

slong 
de sory of the Council of Constance by Dr, Bernhard Hiibler* 
my be profitably perused, in connexion with Gregorovius, by 
those who are willing to encounter a very dry book in quest of 
genuine information. Dr. Hiibler’s research has been most accu- 
nite, but he disdains the graces of style, and his sole literary merit 


is conciseness. 
"i edition of the epistles of the Popes, from St. to 
Pelagius IL.+, is, as the learned editor justly remarks, a work of 
much importance for the — both of doctrine and of ecclesias- 
tical law. His labours would appear to have received much 
encouragement from the authorities of the Vatican, and he is able to 
assert that his edition will be found a great improvement upon its 
predecessors. Although the oldest of these epistles are as early as 
the middle of the fifth century, the medizval —- of thought 
ad diction is already fully developed in them. Nothing can be 
more complete than their divorce from the classical spirit. 

Unger’s ¢ treatise on the chronology of Manetho is a work of 
immense research, and interesting even to the uninitiated into the 
mysteries of Egyptian archeology. He is an advocate 
for a long chronology, ey Se era of Menes two thousand years 
before the date assigned by Bunsen—a striking illustration of the 
uncertainty of the subject. 

Two valuable additions have been made to the ondence of 
the Imperial family of Austria §, so much of which has lately been 

iven to the world in one shape or other. The second volume of 
on Arneth’s edition of the correspondence of Joseph II. with 
Maria Theresa, and his brother and successor, Leopold, is im- 
t in an historical point of view, and very interesting from 

the graphic and spirited character of the letters. Maria Theresa’s 
naternal anxieties, and Joseph’s restless, adventurous, innovating 
gpirit, are delineated by the personages themselves in the most 
vivid colours. 

The other volume ||, edited by Herr Adam Wolf, contains the 
correspondence of Leopold II. with his sister, the Archduchess 
Maria Christina. The most important portion relates to the affairs 
of the Netherlands. The letters are not remarkable as composi- 
tions, but contribute many valuable illustrations to the history of 
the time. Some have been already published by M. Feuillet de 
Conches, very incorrectly as it would appear. 

The rival, or rather complementary, publications which have 
shed so much light on the character of Friedrich von Gentz4], and 
incidentally upon the history of the transactions in which he took 
80 important a part, continue to be carried on with great vigour. 
The second volume of the Vienna publication (which appears to 
be edited by the veteran diplomatist, Baron von Prokesch-Osten) 
is entirely devoted to a collection of the diplomatic memoirs 
drawn up by Gentz for the service of his employers, or for circula- 
tion among the Cabinets of Europe. Their ability is conspicuous, 
and they will always occupy an honourable p among the 
archives of diplomacy. They abound with sagacious remarks, 
which statesmen may ponder with profit. From the nature of 
the case, however, they represent affairs, not as they really were, 
but es it suited the Austrian Government that they should appear. 
Far aang importance, consequently, attaches to Gentz’s corre- 

ence with Pilat, published by Dr. Mendelssohn. Pilat was 

¢ editor of an “inspired” paper, from whom few political secrets 
needed to be kept ; and indeed, whatever may have been Gentz’s 
btlety and reticence when he held a brief for his employers, his 
Private correspondence is a pattern of frankness. He was, more- 
over, very impressionable, and possessed the gift of communi- 


* Die Constanzer Reformation und die Concordate von 1418. Von Dr. 
Bermhard Hubler. Leipsic: Tauchnitz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Monumenta Carolina. Edidit P. Jaffé. Berlin: Weidmann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Seoul des Manetho. Von G. F. . Berlin: Weidmann. 
London: Williams & Norgate mm aoe 


§ Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihre sammt Briefen 
Josephs an seinen Bruder Leopold. Hera ben von Alfred Ritter von 
2. 1773-1778. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams 

i Leopold IT. und Marie Christine. Ihr Bri sel. Herausgegeben von 
A. Wolf. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Aus dem Nachiasse Friedrichs von Gentz, Bd. 2. Denkschriften. 
Wien : Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 


ee orthy subject for the historian, and Gregorovius records generally conspicuous, part. This is especially 


cating his impressions with great vividness. Between his natural 
cordiality, his confidence in his correspo 

power, his letters convey a most lively idea of the great theatre 
of war and intrigue on which he played an ao pen if not a 


ndent, and his graphic 


e case with the 
etters written during the Leipsic campaign, which vigorously 


depict the breathless excitement of the time. Those written from 
Carlsbad three or four years afterwards are also remarkable for 
their descriptions of scenery and their references to celebrated. 
perso: 


8; but indeed the whole collection is replete with 


interesting matter of this kind. It will raise the character of 


Gentz, who, instead of a heartless, mercenary tool of despotism, 
ap 


in it as a man of quick feelings, warm sympathies, and 
serious political convictions, whose foibles, some of them ludicrous 
enough, are more likely to provoke amusement than severity. 
ps resent volume brings the correspondence down to the end 
of 1819. 
The spirit of Herr 3 * political essay may be inferred from 
this passage near the end:—“Our forefathers believed that the 
Roman Empire was still subsisting, that the German Emperors 
were the legitimate successors of Augustus. According to the 
prophecy of Daniel, the Roman Empire was to continue until the 
coming of Antichrist. The Empire is gone, Antichrist has not 
come. But Prussian policy (der Fridericianismus) has come, and 
it is very like him.” 
Herr Gneist + is one of the first jurists and practical statesmen 
of Prussia. The object of his phlet is to advocate certain 
reforms in the administration of justice, calculated, as it would 
7 to diminish the influence of the Government, and which 
e latter will no doubt resist as long as possible. 
Dr. Tellkampf’s { treatise discusses the subject of banking in all 
its branches, and gives an account of all the systems which obtain 
—s civilized nations. He appears to incline to the Scotch 
system. 
It is now nearly half a century since Dr. von Martius § obtained 
celebrity as a traveller in Brazil. The country has never lost its 
attractions for him, and we are now presented with the results of 
continual study in two stately octavos, partly compiled from a 
legion of publications, but y supplemented by the personal 
knowledge of the author. The first volume is devoted to ethno- 
logy, describing and classifying the various obscure tribes of the 
Brazilian wilderness as accurately as possible, and also giving 
an account of their customs, and of the rude traces of civil society 
among them. ‘The second is philological, and is chiefly a string 
of vocabularies, bristling with polysyllables of the most formidable 
appearance. The work is a valuable contribution to an intricate 
and uninviting subject. 
“Tntricate and uninviting,” it may be feared, are adjectives 
which the general reader will not consider improperly —_- to 
the history of the Irish Church from 430 to 630, much less to its 
missionary labours in Gaul and Germany. The subject has, how- 
ever, attractions for some, who will feel obliged by the labours of 
the Bishop of St. Gall |, while every one will sympathize with 
the motives which have induced him to undertake the history of 
the Church from which his own diocese is an offshoot. i 
treatise has few pretensions to originality or literary merit, but 
is carefully and sedulously compiled from all authorities accessible 
to him, and is enriched with many long and striking excerpts from 
the writers of the period. Like many other Germans, he commits 
the ridiculous error of calling the Church of England High 
Church (Hochkirche), using the term as if it were synonymous 
with Establishment. 
The life of Dr. Passavant 4], brother of the well-known bio- 
grapher of Raffaelle, was that of a most excellent, and in some 
—s very able, man, whose misfortune it was to be en 
with the study of clairvoyance, somnambulism, and the like. 
As aman of genuine scientific attainments, he might have been 
expected to throw some light on these mysterious subjects; 
sobriety of the ician, and we fear he must be pronounced to 
have lost himeclf in a fog, and benefited nobody. His private 
character appears in the most amiable light, and the value of 
his biography is much increased by many interesting notices of 
his contemporaries. oe 
The place of Justus Menius** in history is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the — bestowed upon him by his biographer, “ The 
Reformer of Thuringia.” The interest of his biography is, accord- 
ingly, chiefly local. He was a useful lieutenant of Luther's, one 
of the fortes Gye, fortesque Cloanthi of the Reformation, and his 
biography will occupy a corresponding position in Protestant 


* Die Preussische Politik’ des Fridericianismus nach Friedrich 1I. Von 
Onno Klopp. Schaffhausen: Hurter. London: Williams & Norgate. 5 
+ Freie Advocatur ; die erste Forderung aller Justizreform in Preussen. 
Von Dr. R. Gneist. Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. . 
t Die Prinzipien des Geld- und Bankwesens. Von Dr. J. L. Tellkampf. 


Berlin: Springer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Beitriige zur Eth ie und Amerika’s zumal 


London: Asher & Co. 

|| Geschichte der altirischen Kirche und ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, Gallien 
und Alemannien. Von C.J. Greith, Bischof von St. Gallen. Freiburg: 
Herder. London: Williams & Norgate. “, 

q Johann Karl Passavant. Lin christliches Charakterbild, Frankfurt : 
Winter. 
** Justus Menius, der Reformator Thiiringens, Won Dr. G. L, Schmidt. 


‘ von Friedrich von Gentz an Pilat, Herausgegeben von 


dy. Bd.1. Leipsic: Vogel. London: Asher & 


Gotha: P London: Asher & Co. 
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literature. The most entertaining part of it is that referring to | delineations, according to the authors of this wor! Sey 
the ey which he, with the other Hessian than his descriptions. Their own 


thrown by the resolution of their patron, the Landgrave, to | and elaborate, and are illustrated by an a very fal 
indulge himself with a retorts wife. four plates. The great pride of the collection is re pre 
A summary of the ecclesiastical history of Europe since 1814 * | Sophocles. af 


deserves the praise of comprehensiveness, conciseness, and impar- he Life of the painter Carstens * is a reprint of an olg 

tiality. It is, as was to be expected, more copious in its details | with so many additions as to render it practically a new = 
of German ecclesiastical movements than of those of foreign | subject of the biography flourished towards the end of the 
countries, but the latter are in general fairly apprehended in | century, and the author, Fernow, was his intimate friend, oo 
their leading features, and exhibited with perfect distinctness. belonged to that numerous class of eminent Germans of Whom 

Herr Miicke’s + work traverses a certain portion of the ground | Winkelmann may be regarded as the type, whose enthusiasm {op 
occupied by Herr Nippold, but where the latter gives us sub- | art, conceived under the most unfavourable circums lees 
stantial facts, the former regales us with words, mostly very hard | them no rest till they have fought their way to Rome, where “1 
ones. The style of certain German philosophers and Pree: terme erally d the remainder of their lives. © pe 
has become a by-word, but not every one who denounces it knows | long s e with adverse circumstances in Germany, found his 
what it really is, We will take this opportunity of exhibiting a | way to Rome about the same time as Thorwaldsen, but died 
specimen :— before he had time to make good the deficiencies of his earl 

With Fr. v. Meyer [saith Mticke] Lange shares as well the poetico- | *rtistic education. He left little behind him but designs, evineng 
belletristic and edifying unconstrainedness of form, as the equable, univer- | @ powerful imagination and a plastic ability akin to the antiq 
salistic, humanizing, and philosophizing character of substance; moreover, | but his want of acquired technical skill prevented him foe 
both are characterized in the to-them-common cosmological, angelological, perfectly realizing any of his conceptions. It is no small 
and eschatological theosophemata by a noble chaste reserve, contrasting with to his wer that > Arad mere indications of possible tribute 
— naturalistic speculations of Schelling and the wild phantasies sho uld ave serv long. Wer én, 
The tendency of German prose being invariably towards this sort | °° 1) ™At ee his biography 
German ways of contend in vain | celjence P ideal ex. 

inst the invasion of the esprit francais $ — berg’ eisai 

curious medley, partly biographical reminiscence, partly philo- ie collected be ne gubject would hone admitted of more ormation 
much fear, end cerious tesatment, J thorough 
Some of the autobiography is entertaining, but the philosoph Stecher’ : dramaturgi 
is chiefly made up of quotations from Aristotle and Hegel. the good, but 

Dr. Hanne §, in his “ Protestant Letters,” takes a very wide | ovation, but most are confined fo the dlustrition of wet 

survey of contemporary theology and philosophy, discoursing on ints ctamesteld with heGemmndeum A volume of li cular 

the development of scientific materialism, on the reactionary ten- ae hilosophical essays by F. Pfeiffer § principal pony. 
dencies of Established Churches, on recent biographies of Christ, | of the modimval Telates wo 
and, in fact, on such things in general. He is somewhat too Corporal Hilscher ||, a tale founded on the life of an al 
wordy, and his diction is not impressive, but he is conspicuous forgotten German t, is an interesting, well-written shen 
both by his knowledge and his moderation. the ar of German novels 8 —~ 

Dr. Schilling’s essay || on Materialism is not so much a dis- € . 
cussion of that creed as an attack on its recent historian — 
whose work is ruthlessly dissected and utterly annihilated in the ergiinzt von H. Riegel. Hannover: Riimpler. London: 
opinion of the assailant. Norgate, 

It is needless todo more than mention Tischendorf’s verbatim | {+ Der Teufel und seine Gesellen in der bildenden Kunst. Von Hugo 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus{], the importance of the under- vou London 

i i i gnised. i i i ttering ramaturgische und iisthetische andlungen. on '. Rétscher, 
— ry On ford. Lapse: London : Williams & N 

‘An encyclopedia of German proverbs, by Herr Wander**, shows § Freie Forschung. Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte der deutschen Litte- 
the Cane of the in these pithy sayings, which 
avery stout quarto volume only brings down as far as the middle of || Korporal Hilecher, Ein Dichterleben. Von C.M. Sauer. Leipsie: 
the letter G. Very many, of course, are merely variations of the | Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. ‘ 4 
same idea; frequently the difference is merely dialectical. Many are 
dull and pointless; yet, with every allowance on this score, the 


* Carstens Leben und Werke. Von A. L. Fernow. Eonenuatn et 
illiams & 


collection is a treasure of homely sense and shrewd observation. NOTICE. 
Its value is much augmented by the diligence and good taste of | The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
the editor, who has accompanied the proverbs with el 


3 mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
sayings from other languages, when such were known to him, and : ai 
sae omits an opportunity of illustrating the proverbs with com- tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of grbiieation 
and of relating any occurrence to which 
ir origin may be ascribed. 
A catalogue of the MSS. of the Hanover Library+t, by the ADVERTISEMENTS. 
librarian, is creditable to his industry and ability, the manuscripts —_+— 
being systematically classed and their contents judiciously des- Monday POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall, on 


cribed. The collection does not, however, appear to be very rich ‘Monday Evening next, November 18, at Eight o'clock.—The me will include 
in anything but German history. Most of the MSS. are of very | Leder Yor Cerone and o 


late date, and, notwithstanding the long connexion of Hanover Straus Le ities, Henry Blagrove, and Vocaist, Miss Ceca 
; j i j ‘a 38. jon, ets ani mm nappell 
with England, there is nothing of any importance for English 50 New Bond Street; Keith, ts Co."8y 48 Cheapside; and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 
ry. 


The treasures of the Lateran Museum of Ancient Sculptureft{ are ME. 
far more important, though the collection is of recent formation, | Macfarren) will make her début, with Mr. John Parry's MERRY MAKING. Every Beeting 
made up of works ay could not | Street: “Admission, New Eintertalument will be shortly produced. 

ound in the Vatican. Plates of -one of the more im- 


portant sculptures have been published by Padre Garrucci, whose HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 


The SIXTH WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS will open on Monday, November 25, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Open 
from Ten till Five. Gas on dark days. 
* Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte seit der Restauration von 1814. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


Von F. Nippold. Elberfeld: Friderichs, London: Nutt. PUPTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION ra 
Die Dogmatik des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in threm i Flusse. CABINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN, at F 
Vou A. Micke. Gotha: Perthes. "London: Williams & Norgate. GREAT FICEURE, 
Aus friitherer Zeit. Von Arnold R Ba. Berlin: Duncker. ’ 
uge. Ba. 4 ME. ARTHUR TOOTH'S SECOND ANNUAL 


INGS of HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
EN the Art Gallery, 5 Haymarket.—Admission (Catalogue 
§ Der Geist des Christenthums, seine Entwickelung und sein Verhiiltniss zur | inciuded), 1s. - ims 7 


“Elberteld: London: Nutt | CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—TEMPORARY ROOMS, 


Hanne. Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Nutt. 


lewton House, treet, Ww. will 
|| Beitriige cur Geschichte und Kritik des Materialismus, Von Dr. G. | YOUR SERMONS on the TRUE RELIGIOUS CHANNING 
Schilling. “Leipzig: Pernitzsch. London: Nutt. Bese Homo: The] Man Jesus. 
Novum Testamentum Vaticanum. Post A. Maii aliorumque imperfectos © 
_ Jabores ex ipso codice edidit A. F, C. Tischendorf. Lipsim: Giesecke & | ourof Service,7r.«.” 
Devrient. don: Nutt. ae 


\UEEN’ pia FESSORSHIP of 

** Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon. Ein Hausschutz fiir das deutsche UEEN'S COLLEGE, The PROFESSES for that 

Volk. Herausgegeben von K. F. W. Wander. Bd. 1. Leipsic: Brochhaus. are requested to forward their Testimonials to the Uxozr Sscagrany, Dublin Castle, 
London : Nutt. next,in order that the same may be submi! 

tt Die Handschriften der kiniglichen iffentlichen Bibliothek zu Hannover. | q,h¢ Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 

von E. Bodemann. Hannover: Hahn. Dublin Castle, Nov. 6, 1867. 

ndon: Asher 


RADFIELD. — 8ST. ANDREW’S COLLEG 
tt Die antiken Bildwerke des Lateranensischen Museums. Beschrieben B Reading._The COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS and 
von Q. Benndorf und R. Schine. Leipsic: Breitkopf & Hirtel, London: | FOUNDATION SCHOTARSHEE will be held in the College Hall, on Wednesday, the 
Asher & Co. pn re 


d f next, at 
"Yor Pasticulazs, apply to the Beransauy. 
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mt0N VALENCE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near | FJ, J & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


GUTTON 8TAPLEHURS 
sCHOLARSHIES Sir E. “Bart.), of me per annum, for 
peted for the Christmas Holidays. * Candidates 
or atter e 
be be ander Fifteen either University; and Two of 
Four every year by Examination, by the Governors 


Years, 
Clothwor xen om XHIBITION of £20, for Four Years, to St. John’s, Cambridge. 


apply to the Rev. Heav-Masrer, at the School. 


ADUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES. 

—Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan Gar- | 

98 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.; and 24 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, Ww. | 

BLIS MENTS were RE-OPENED for the Thirty-Second Year on 

h, n, jan ory, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, 

Fino, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

AIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

C thor of “E: History and Arithmetic for Competitive has 

GENTLE all Departments of both Services. Address, 14 Beaufort Build- 


— 

LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, with 
C Home Comfort, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only. Under Twelve, 60 Guineas; 
above, 80 Guineas, Terms inclusive.—Apply to A.C. F., 41 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


EXAMINATIONS. — CANDIDATES for 


pared in the Examinations by a retired 
the Staft WFICER, who has the Department at Sand’ seen 


and on the Staff), and served as a of Engineers in t 

Crimes. The r has vs in Military aition 
ds are most advantageously situate a ackheath. 

She Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 


DUBLIC } EXAMINATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, who devotes 
P his Tine and to PUPILS, wll have several Vacancies 


EXAMINATIONS, &c.—Backward PUPILS and 


should Read with a favourite Bx) MASTER in a distinguished Public 
teed. — Address, Cxzricos, 9 Carlton Viilas, Wiltshire Road, 


.—FORMBY, near Liverpool.—_A CLERG YMAN 
(M.A. of Ca: ) receives into House a limited number of 
Boat and or Terms, References, &c., apply to Rev. Jas. Cassrts Brown, 
READING and SPEAKING.—The Rev. A. J. D. DORSEY 
receives MEMBERS, BARRISTERS, CLERGYMEN, and CANDIDATES, at Cam- 
bridge; at King’s College, London; and at 15 Upper Seymour "Street West, Hyde Park, W. 


114, 116, 118, 120 Recesr STREET; and 
LONDON { bo i 


MANCHESTER...... 10 Mostxy STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BOLD STREET. 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats of milled 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Morning and 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the 

Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout 

with Silk, quilted on Swansdown, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 


For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 


128., 14s., 16s., 18s., and 20s, per Month. 


CRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s, and 35s. 


per Month. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 


42s. and 528. 6d. per Month. 


PIANOF for HIRE BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s, to £5 Ss. per Month. 
201 Regent Street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
64 West Street, Brighton. 
‘Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Donegall Place, Belfast. 


E&YPr, SYRIA, GREECE, or ITALY.—An OXFORD 


RADUATE, axpelennel in Foreign Travel, is open to an Engagement to REVISIT. 
ae or other Southern Countries Caring the ensuing Winter.—Address, S.A.,care of 
G, Brown Esq., 23 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


A “A GENTLEMAN is desirous of obtaining a Situation as 


or SECRETARY. Hasa of Books, an: ks German 
ass references.—Addre s8,C. C. C., Post Office, Bradford, Yor! forkshiee ‘ 


CAPITALISTS. — —The ADVERTISER can Introduce and 
Constitute a BUSINESS producing 25 per cent. per annum net profits; safe, steady, 
close, and unspeculative. ‘The present Work 8, Which are extensive, and the Working Accounts 

blic inspected. ddress. 


which are kept by an indep Pu ),can be at any time je Al ¥ 
x 74, Post Office, Merthyr, Tydvil. 


CF: AMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 
for THREE YEARS, after which, an ont without any further payment whatever, the 
Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE .....000+-s00s+eeeeeessseeeeeceeee 10 Guinens per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- ROOM MODEL COTTAGE «- M5 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guineas per annum. 
bu best I ry 
ame ome netruments cont out Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 


Loan of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 


PALL MALL—IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF MODERN ENGLISH PICTURES, 
BY THE BEST MASTERS. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE 
mae at the GALLERY 54 Pall Mall, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., and fol- 
‘clock precisely, an important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES; 
Works ‘the most t Emine nt whole have lately formed 
klar Boe at the Barr? i GALLERY, Nos. 57 @ Pall Mall; to be Sold by direction 
w making an of Pictures by the 
asters. In the “Rentlon © will be found— A View on the Scheldt, an exquisite cabinet 
ple of Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.; Three fine Cattle Pieces, b Sidney Cooper, R.A. ; A 
intry Booki ng-Office, by Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., the Artist's chef d'euvre. from the last 

race 


Ladye Margaret's Page, = Maclise, R’A.; View of Edinburgh, Davi Deets, ; fine 
Fruit Piece, George s Seene, Creswick, R. an Academy Work E. 
B.A,; a grand Landscape by W B. Leader; and capital pit a — 

Baxter, C. Johnston, A. Stirlin, 

Barnes, E.C, Koekkoek jant, 

Clint Linnell, T. er 

Cole, V. — G. 

ieman Stone, A.R.A. 
Gale, Orchardson Toph 
Hillingéord Wand 
illing ade 
Hayes, R.H.A. Stanficid, G. 


Also choice Works by Morland, Muller, Nasmyth, O'Connor, Chambers (G.), Chalon, 
viewed publicly on the onday uction. 
— Bi; on application to M lessrs. Pal Mall. 


Circular-fronted, in First-class Con- 
Keen, 140 bulls by Thorn. Price, 80 Guineas.—Apply to Hznay 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. —G. W. WHEATLEY & CO., 
of London and Bombay, prepared to DESPA Ww ARCE: 
and at their Chief Office, 158 Leadenhall treet peide 


JPREE LABOUR REGISTRATION SOCIETY.—For the 
Protection and ment of NON-UNION — lene Thousand Workmen 
to yy blic are earnestly entreated to support it by their Money and 

Mi 
or by F. C. Colonel, Hon. Sec., Victoria Che West 


BEN RH RHYDDING G.—A WINTER RESIDENCE for the 
Thydding, by Leeds.— the the Trains at Rhydding Staten 


Dena at the SE SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate and 
Scenery, COMBE (facing the Atlantic) Visitors 
comforts and attentions of Home at the ILFRACOMBE. HOTEL, from 
mal fr Tyo Guineas an and a-Half a Week. Special Family arrangements made by the 


LKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES 
and Engraved as Gems of Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER 
ENVELO ie Stamped in Colour Relief, on “Tituminated in the most elegant Style. 
CARD-PLATE elegantly en, vaved 100 Superfine Cards printed, s. 6d. 
CARDS, WED) BALL P GRAMMES. CARDS, and 
BILLS nted aoa Si with Crest or Address, in the latest F 
At MIENRY RODRIGUES, 42 Picea ADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackvilie Street. 


ERRING’S PURE WOVE NOTE PAPER, the best 


can be had of all Stationers in Ten different Wholesale 
HERRING DLEY, & 64 Watling Street. Sheet_bears 
Signature of Ricuano Hernixo, Author of Articles on Paper Making in Dr. Ure's 


ctionary, &c. 


wit IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 


and to CUILETIN'S HERALDIC OFFICE, 6d. plain; Sketch in Heraldic 


Coiours, 7s. ved on Seals, Book-plates, and Steel Dies for Stamping Paper, 7s. 6d.; 
Letter Mawnal of Heraldry, 3s. 9d., by T. CULLETO: Cran- 
rne Street, Corner ‘of St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


en — Five Quire of PAPER and 100 EN- 
aim. or Adress Dien wih r onde of pe charge for 
best Paper and 300 500 E velopes, at IN. 25 Cranbourne 


CARDS CULLETON. — Fifty, best, quality, 


ULLETON, Seal ver, 25 


(CHUBB'S “PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. oor Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong- -room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, olverhampton.—Illustrated Ypres List sent free. 


SALOM'S “HER MAJESTY’S ” READING - LAMP.- — 

Lamps 7 Regent had from the So! 
it Street, London, W. 3; and 98 
Edinburgh. No Agents. 


SPECTACLES. Principal Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S.: 
for length 


have seen and exam! the focal 
cach Biting tiem ith sitable gpectaces oat 
can no dou a’ is we jap or pu 
London, W.; and 98 Princes Street, Edinburgh. Piloss moderate 


p NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVI VICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in creat variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 


chy fi 
assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
taste—low 


First-class quality—superior t prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


Wine via get Forte. Physicien— De. Ww. P. 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Hill Side, near 
Godalming Surrey (about One Hour’s distance from Waterloo Cates London).—A 
comfortable "Wi the treatment of Acute Cyrenis 


strengthen the Patient, unlike “ Cold- Water Cure,” 
‘cond 
eather, ‘The Lo is salubrious and beautiful, the situation being one fines 
a uses may be obtaine 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and 
ECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
d Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 


CHU ROH 


(HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 


Article ap, come Magazine. pointing out the want of 


in th Furniture, tions for mprovement. 
put by the ART FURNITORE COMPAN 25 Garrick 

Covent Gardens who now supply Cabinet Work and House ict 
pi 


acter, at ordinary ie Prices. Most of the work 

Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill” 
[N TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
an TUCKER'S PATE or SOMMIER are respectfully 

ainst various Imitations and Infringeme nts, preserving 

of Original. but wentine ail tial advan 
Each Genuine Mattress be e Label * Tucker's Patent,’’and a Number. 
Ma received the only Prize Medal or 
iption at the International Exhibition, 

Ware and Upholsterers, and 


CQERISTNAS 7 DECORATIONS.—Price List on 

‘0; 
SAMUEL Fi FISHER & £0. 33 Southampton Strand 


price from 25s., of most respectable Bedding housemen 
Wholesate oF the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, B.C. 
(THE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
XPOSITION, pers has been WHEELER & WILSON 


awarded to the 
company making the 65th Medal by for of man 
of construction, beeuty and variety of produced with the least amount of 
£8 and upwards. Lnstruction 


Manufact: simplicit 
| 
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‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE he SILVER. _The REAL 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than ears ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

: when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Eikingtcn and Co., Hf beyond all comparison the 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as epoh, either usefully or orna- 

3 | eT as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as follows :— 
Fiddle or King's or 
Old Silver ,Bead Thread sheit and 
Pattern Pattern. Pattern. h 
£ 6. d, £ 4, £04 £8. 4, 
12 Table Forks 113 0 200 240 10 0 
12 Table Spoons . ccvcccscescccccce 113 0 200 240 210 0 
12 Dessert Fork 140 112 0 115 0 
140 lie 0 112 0 115 0 
016 0 1oo 120 150 
010 0 012 0 012 0 013 6 
060 080 090 
06 6 owo 
040 040 046 
Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 018 020 020 023 
} 1 Pair of Sugar ‘Tongs.. 026 036 036 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 140 110 0 110 0 110 0 
Butter Kni 026 040 056 060 
ow o 012 0 016 0 017 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 033 046 046 050 
919 9 290 139 6 417 3 


article to be had singly at the same ’ prices. An Oak Chest to contain the neve anda 
geintivenuanber of Knives, &c., £2158. ‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 

Const, and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


CUTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §, 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


e rt Carvers 

Knives Knives 

Ivony Hanoves. per Doz. per Doz. 

8. d, 8. d. 8. 

Tlandles 13 0 10 6 50 
inch fine Ivory balance Haadl 13 0 40 59 
4-inch Ivory balance Handles 210 16 0 59 
4-inch fine Lvory Handles 230 21 0 80 
4-inch finest African Ivory Handles 30 27 0 1220 
Ditto, with silver Ferules.. 420 0 13 6 
Ditto.carved Handles, silver Ferule 55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles ... - 280 19 0 76 
Silver Handles, ofany pattern 4 0 210 

Bone anv Honn anv Forus PER Dozen. 

White Bone Handles .......... io 86 26 
Ditto, balance Handles .....- 23 0 170 46 
Black Ilorn, rimmed Shoulders 6 46 
Ditto, very strong riveted Hand] 6 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives ian Forke, an of the new plated 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


JILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by appointment, to = R.H. > Ria of Wales, sends a CATA- 
oe | gratis and post-paid. It of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNiA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices. and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford | Stsaat, Wes 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Lc. Yard, London. 


BEDSTE: ADS, BEDDING, and - BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR, th Prices, of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. sent {oes by post) on apritcation to to FILMER & SON, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford Strect, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street, W 


Pee: SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 
= PARQUET FLOORS and BORDERINGS for, Rooms, Halls, &c., being Manufactured 


26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 


DEANE’S. 
ANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery every variety of style and finish 
- DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur wr" Cruets,&c. 
DE ANE'S—Dish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 188., 308.,408., 638., 788. 
DEAN Papier Maché Tea ‘Trays, in Sets,trom 2ls.,new and elegant patterns 
DEAN Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s ‘and other patent improvements. 
DEA Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving ban Stockpots, &c. 
DEA Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps,a large s and handsome stock 
DEA Domestic Baths for every pur none te 
DEA ane ire-irons, in all modern and approved 
DEA ron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality 
DEA Stoves, improv ed Le Ranges, xc. 
DEA Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
DEA Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and Culinary 
DEANE rnery. &c., well made, stronc, and serviceable. 
DEA wy 'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and ‘Wire Work. 
DE ANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


HPOBTAR? TO -PURCHASERS 
uring extensive alterations to Premises 
MAPPIN and WEBB 
are now selling 
TABLE KNIVES and CUTLERY of every descriptiow; 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 
of best quality, v 
DRESSING-CASES, TRAVELLING-BAGS, FANCY STOCK, &c. 
at a bond-fide Reduction of One-Third 
from Current Prices, at 77 and 78 Oxford Street, W.C., London. 


PATENT EARTH CLOSETS on View, snd in in 
Limited eration, at the, Office of MOULE'S PATENT EARTH CLOSET 
T. M. EVANS, Manager. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 


and LOZENGES are fe fe f 
ate perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
Manufactured 


by T. Monson & Sox, fi bad and Si Southampton Row, Russell Square, 


Bottles at 3s., 5., 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 


and Wholesome, is 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. 2 Dozen. 


Manufactured by WATEKS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Caunon Street, London. 


HE BAN Limited. — Established 
T ‘AL, £1,000,000. in 1893, 
Haan Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGL AND. 
B in Edinb Calcutta, Bombay, M Lal 
ccounts are kept at customary with London 
d In lowed when th Balance dc 
= 


ats 5 per cont, per ann. to months’ of W: ihdrawal, 
At3 ditto ditto 


dit 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twel' particulars 
obtained on applicat ion. of Which may 


Bills issued at the current exchange of th pA on ay of the Branches Bank 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and See rities, 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert: ae & Stock ang 

Interest drawn, and fray. and Civil Pay and Pensions 


me other d Money Agency, British ang Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charta. 
UNION INSURANCE COMPANY Fire ie and 


Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE canal aa 


I MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE’ COMPANY, 
1} OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 ~~ thr MALL, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000, 

SSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
eau Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


**Cisims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES TOLLAND, Superintendent, 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPany, 


Instrrurep 1820. 
Eighty per cent, of the Profits divided among the A Asrared 
y of all kinds, Without Profits, at Redue 
Policies granted at Low Rates of for the irst Five Years. 
The most Liberal Cond aaeee in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


Whole World Lieenses {i tree ee of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
he Pronpeete with f full particulars and tables, to be obtained 
ne revised es. 
London, | Ula’ Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pali Mall, owe ana’ the 


Offices in 
throughout the Kingdo. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary, 


FOUNDED 1836, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

SECURITY.— Funds inyested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally large in 
proportion to liabilities. The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of £1,060,000. 

BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible amongst the Assured. Very moderate 
Non-Bonus Premiums. 

A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and on tf facilities. Conditions 
specially framed to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to 
future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversions. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURAN CE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King pant I., and confirmed by Special 


cts of Parliament 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanor, Lonnon; Branch, 29 Patt Maru 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. rectors wittiam Tetl Hibbert, Esq. 
‘etlow 
John Garratt ‘Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, ksq Eeerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esqe Nevile Lubbock is Baa 
William Davidson, Esq. Henry Nelson, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wn. Perey. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, 
oseph Edimann,E Samuel! Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Chaves Hermann Gischen, Eric Carrington Smith, Esq 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, sq. Joseph Somes. Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 

bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fine, Lire, and M. A crs on liberal terms. 
asthe D uty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


Axe, "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Tife ith o without par in Profits. 


‘edical Fees. 
A live partici ston 2 Profits, with the guarantee ci a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Charter, from the li of pa 
advantages of ae practice, with the coourity Pf an Office whose resources have bees 
— by the experience of nearly a Cary and a hal: 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


GELF-FITTING CANDLES of all Sizes and in various 
Qualities, FROM 1s. PER POUND UPWARDS, may now be had Everywhere. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. & J. FIELD'S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, Sitting ell Candlesticks without either paper or scraping, 


TRAN SPARENT CANDLES.—If you only want something 


running over if the room should happen to be rather warmer than usual, buy any of the very 
transparent ity Paraffine Candles now everywhere at One Shilling 
Pound ; but if, with beauty of appearance, y of Light, ah 
iom from risk o eee little occasional mishaps tell your Dealer to supply you aoe 
GOLD MEDAL FALSITINE CANDLES which taken nto acount, 
ice per poun: ren cheaper when the quality is taken 
: are believed to be the very best substitute yet produced for real 1 Wax and Spermaceti, aye 
an rice, and are being in place of them in the West-end 
and elsewhere where excellence of ‘quality is studied as well as economy. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 

JEWSBURY & BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 

Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Improvement in the 


Construction of Artifcial Teeth, Gums, and Palates is secu al Letters Patent 
to Messrs. LEWIN an: MOS & SON, the oldest — 
30 Berners Street, Onterd reet, and 4 Stree. opposite Charing Cross Railwa; 4 
‘These Teeth are supp lied from one > set, or i inconvenience. 
lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face mes its youthful re eerviees 
To those have resided in the tro) to speakers, in fa fact to all need 

pain wi' atu 
Sets from 50 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, Lancet. 
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SETTLEMENT POLICIES. 


of the test wants of the day, issues Policies in the nature 

In order ae a pd vor and direct provision for the Family of the Insurer. 
of — upper classes no prudent head of a family sanctions the marriage of his 
ime without some provision being made for her by way of settlement. When 
js no actual property to vest in trustees, almost the only mode of accomplish- 

i is by means of a Policy of Assurance on the intended husband's life, 
hich must be assigned by deed or otherwise vested in trustees in consideration of 
5 ntemplated ‘arriage. The practice is, however, not so common among the 
idle classes, owing to the difficulty of obtaining trustees and the expense of the 
legal formalities. To meet these objections, the Directors of the Norwich 

Peay As Office issue Policies by which the Society undertakes to pay the money 
u direct to the objects of the trust. For example, if a man desires to settle a 
sum of (say) £1,000 upon his marriage, a Policy for that amount will be issued by 


THE NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


which, in consideration of the usual premiums to be paid during the settlor's life, 
the Directors will, upon his death, set apart £1,000 out of the Society's assets, 
together with the accruing Bonuses, and pay the income to the settlor’s Widow 
during her life, and upon her death divide the principal among their Children, either 
equally or in such other manner as the settlor may direct; or, in default of children, 
pay it to his personal representatives or assigns. By such a Policy the desired 
object may be attained at no greater expense than the payment of the premiums 
upon an ordinary Life Policy, and without any of the expenses necessarily at- 
tending the preparation execution of a Settlement, or troubling friends to 
beco Trustees. 


me 

To extlain the subject more wy byw torm of an Ante-nuptial Settlement is sub- 
— It will be o that trusts may be varied to meet the wishes of the 
settlor. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
No. £ Annual Premium £ 
Whereas A. B. of (in consideration of an intended marriage between 
himself and C. D. of ) hath agreed with her to effect an insurance upon 
his own life with the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society in the sum of 

upon the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned, and hath, by himself 
or his agent, made and signed a declaration in writing, setting forth his age and 
certain particulars relative to his health, and hath agreed to pay to the said Society 
the sum of pounds shillings and pence as a premium for the first 
year of such insurance, and to continue such payment yearly during the term of his 
jife, Now know all men by these presents, that if the said A. B. shall die between 
the day of the date of this Policy and the day of one thousand eight 
hundred and inclusive, or in the event of his living beyond the last-mentioned 

day, if he shall pay to the said Society the sum of pounds shillings and 
pence, on or before the day of in every subsequent year of the said term, 
Directors for the time being of the said Society shall, at the expiration of three 
calendar months after satisfactory proof of his death, set apart or stand possessed of 
the sum of pounds, and of such further sum or sums as shall at any time or 
times hereafter be appropriated under the regulations of the said Society as a bonus 
upon this insurance upon the trusts following (that is to say), upon trust to pay the 
income thereof unto the said intended wife of the said A. B, during her life (in case 
she shall become his widow), and from and after the death of the survivor of them, 
upon trust for such of their children as shall attain the age of Twenty-one years or 
be previously married, in such shares and proportions as their said parents or the 
survivor of them shall, by any writing under their, his, or her hands or hand, regis- 
tered in the books of the said Society, direct or appoint, and in default of such 
appointment, and so far as any such appointment shall not extend, upon trust for 
such children in equal shares ; and in case there shall be no such child, then (subject 
to the life interest hereinbefore given unto the said intended wife in case she shall 
become the widow of the said A. B.), upon trust for his executors, administrators, 
and assigns, provided always that the said Society, or the Directors thereof, shall not 
be under any obligation to require or compel payment of the said annual premium, 
and that in the event of the non-payment of the said annual premium at any time 
after three annual premiums shali have been paid, this Policy shall not become 
wholly void, but shall remain in force for such a reduced amount without the pay- 


ANTE-NUPTIAL SETTLEMENTS.—FORM OF POLICY. 


| ment of any farther premium as in the opinion of the actuary for the time being 


of the said Society shall be the just equivalent of the value of the Policy on the day 
at which the premium ought to have been paid. Provided, nevertheless, that within 
twelve months from such day the Policy be left at the office for such valuation to be 
made and for an indorsement stating such reduced amount to be made thereon, and 
signed by three of the said Directors, and thereafter such reduced sum shall be 
subject to the like trusts as are hereinbefore declared concerning the amount origi- 
nally insured hereby. Provided also that in the event of the reduction of the sum 
assured in manner hereinbefore mentioned, if such reduced sum and the bonuses 
thereon shall not exceed one-third of the sum originally insured hereby, with the 
bonus additions which would have been made thereto, it shall be lawful for the said 
Directors to pay the same to the said widow of the said A. B., for her sole use. 
Provided also that the statutory declaration of the said intended wife or of any of 
her said children, or of any legal personal representative of the said A. B., shall 
in favour of the said Society be conclusive evidence of the truth of any state- 
ment therein contained as to the family of the said parties, and every payment 
made in accordance with such statement and the trusts hereinbefore declared 
shall effectually discharge the said Society, but without prejudice to the rights 
of any person claiming hereunder against any person or persons receiving any such 
payment. Provided also that, upon the sum assured becoming payable, it shall be 
lawful for the Directors of the said Society to invest the amount assured by this or 
any substituted Policy in Government securities in the names of any four of their 
trustees, or to appropriate in respect thereof a competent share of such securities 
out of the funds of the said Society according to the market price of the day, or with 
the consent of the said intended wife to retain the amount assured in their own 

ion, at interest at such rate and for such time as may be agreed upon between 
the said intended wife and the Directors of the said Society ; and pay or apply the 
amount so invested, appropriated, or retained, and the dividends and interest there- 
of, upon the trusts hereinbefore declared concerning the amount assured hereby. 
Provided always that this Policy shall be void in any or either of the cases men- 
tioned on the back hereof (these will be the same conditions as on ordinary policies), 
— the money paid on account of this insurance shall be forfeited to the said 
Society. 


In witness whereof we, the undersigned, being three of the Directors of the said 
Society, have hereunto set our hands and seals this day of 1. 


POST-NUPTIAL 


In like manner, a Settlement after Marriage may be made, provided the transaction 
is bond fide. 

There is no reason why a Man in solvent circumstances should not at any time 
make a provision for his Family suitable to his station, which shall be irrevocably 
secured to them, in spite of his early death, and notwithstanding any subsequent 
misfortune which may befall him, 


‘The persons for whose benefit such a Settlement Policy may be effected may be 


SETTLEMENTS. 


either the Wife and Children of the Insurer, or any other persons for whom he may 
desire to provide. 

Should the Insurer, at any period after the expiration of the third year, be unable 
to continue the payment of his Premiums, he will be entitled to bring the Policy to 
the Office, and have an indorsement placed upon it reducing the sum assured to an 
amount equivalent in reversion to the then value of the Policy, at which amount it 
will thenceforward stand, and no further Premiums will be payable. This privilege 
will apply equally to both classes of insurance. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE 


E. HOWES, Esq., M.P. 


R. J. H. HARVEY, Esq., M.P, | 
W. Lieut.-Col. H. FITZ ROY. 


. J. U. BROWNE, Esq. 


BEEVOR, Esq, President. 
C. M. GIBSON, Esq., F.R.C.S., Vice-President. 


FRANK NOVERRE, Esq. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN, Esq. 
J. W. GOODWIN, Esq., M.D, 
JOHN BARWELL, Esq. 


F. PARMETER, Esq. 

G. E. FRERE, Esq., F.R.S., Vice- 
President. 

ROBERT J. WRIGHT, Esq. 


Secretary—Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD. 


This Society was established in 1808, and is on pure 
; . e of the few ly mutual Insur- 
Rep Offices. It has issued more than 36,000 Life Policies, and es paid to the 
resentatives of more than 8,000 deceased Members upwards of £7,000,000 sterling. 
onins On are exclusive of the Policies effected by the Amicable Society, which 
in 1866 =e established by Royal Charter in the reign of Queen Anne, was 
present om 2 y Act of Parliament in the Norwich Union. The amount at 
Whale of — exceeds £6,500,000, and the Accumulated Capital £2,400,000, the 
oy a is securely invested upon first-class Securities. The Income of the 

y, pone yo of the Receipts for Annuity Business, now exceeds £280,000, 

= : — oe to divide with the Assured the Profits of this Institution. 
allot the § en lopted is to charge the lowest Rates consistent with security, and to 
urplus at each division among the Insurers by an addition in proportion 


to the Premiums paid by them from the commencement of their Policies. Thus, if 


INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


A MUTUAL ASSOCIATION. ESTABLISHED 1808. 
Trustees. 


R. B. HUMFREY, Esq. 


| nes | W. BIRKBECK, Esq. 


JOHN T. MOTT, Esq. 


Directors. 


W. R. CLARKE, Esq. 
ROBERT FITCH, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S. 


A. PRESTON, Esa. 
“Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE, F.S.A., F.G.S. 


ALFRED MASTER, Es9. 
D. STEWARD, Esq. 

G. FORRESTER, Esq. 

WM. M. R. HAGGARD, Esq. 


Rev. S. F. BIGNOLD. 

W. H. CLABBURN, Esq. 
Rev. WM. WAYMAN, M.A. 
E. COPEMAN, Esq., M.D. 


Auditors—Mr. A, BAILEY, Mr. J. J. WINTER, and Mr. T. J. RICHARDSON. 
Actuary—C. J. BUNYON, Esq., M.A. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £2,400,000. 


Solicitor—E. FIELD, Esq. 


an Insurer enters five years before the declaration of a Bonus, his Policy will receive 
at the end of five years an addition in proportion to five payments ; at the end of 
ten years another addition will be made in proportion to ten payments; at the end 
of fifteen years a further addition in proportion to fifteen payments; and so on to 
the end of life. In this way very large additions have been made to the older 
Policies, which have in many instances been nearly doubled in amount. This system 
is intended to benefit the Insurer at entrance, by allowing him to secure the largest 
possible sum at starting, a privilege in itself equivalent to an immediate Bonus, and 
to compensate those who attain old age by large additions at advanced periods, 

Thus, in the year 1866, a sum of £165,954 was paid to the Representatives of 
deceased Insurers, and £38,346 in Bonuses thereon, an addition exceeding twenty- 
three per cent. upon the sums assured upon the total amount of Claims paid by the 
Society. 


‘ 


Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices, 


50 Fleet Street, London, and Surrey Street, Norwich. ‘ 
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NONNS ’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 250, er Dosen, 

r Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. Rail oon in England. 

This Wine wil be be fund ot superior quality, is soft ull davoured, entirely 
Wine, 5 

and Liq Liqueur Merchants, 2 Lamb's Conduit Street. W. Price Lists on application. Estab” 


LLSOPF'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
ow being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, b hae 

LATER. MACKIE. TODD, & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and Con 
* DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri ated Receipts, and 
of the Sauces, and Condiments, 80 long vourably dist guished 


by their Name, are com to caution the Public against the inferior Fseparatene wigeh sxe 
= up and labelled ie sete “naitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead t! Public. 


qher can be had be had direct from the at age reqecttully inform 
aed post free on application. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Osution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce 
known Label, signed * ABETE “This 


Labels are closely 


te give this Caution, from the fact their 
ve Pure 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


[HE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS 
and Persons with weak or impaired Digestion._CHAPMAN & CO. 8 
DREN pre under the personal of Dr. Lanxesten. This 
oe rtions of er and Heat-giving elements, and is 
Sold by all Chemists in Tins, is., 2s. 6d., and 5e.— 


trongly recommended by 
Bt. James's Mills, Hatcham, 8.E. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPAN Y, Limited, 

43 Mark Lane, London (Extraetum Carnis Liebig).—CAU' N.—None uine with- 

out Baron the Inventor's, e Label. Paris Gold Medal. Superior 
and for Best-tos. Eo . Entrées, and Sauces. One !b., 14s.; Half 1b., 7s, 6d.; 
Teo 0z8., 28. equiv: lent to about One Penny a portion of excellent Beef-tea. 
id oll Fortoum & Mason all Tealian Warehousemen, Chem! 


pany. Norice.—Vendors of other Extract 
are liable to Legal 


OXF of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, taken Two 
Tasco times a day, SR instant ‘relief and vem Asthma, Consumption, 
Couens, and all Disorders the Breath ‘and — 4d. per Box.—Sold by all 
MOLLER’S COD-LIVER 
PUREST NORWEGIAN. 
Prize Medals, Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, and 1866. 


See “ Lancet "—“ Dr. Hassall —“* Dr. Abbotts Smith "—“ Medical Times,” &c. 


Sold by all Chemists in led Bottles at 2s. 3d. H ny eyed St. Paul's 
also of Morson, Sou uthampton Row; Squire 277 Oxford 


OIL. 


Place; Turner, Fleet et Street Darby & Gosden, Leadenhall Street; “al Wholesale of 
Moller, 22 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
L{GHT- -BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 

ALL SCROFULOUS AF. sCTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
= ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
y pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, _AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., tp in te the Queen in Ireland, 
Light- Brown ver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
DED RD § SMITH, Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
tion,” writes We Thinks it a great advantage ther "there is one kind of Cod Liver 
rhich, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 


ae ae in capsuled Iurznzat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionexs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of BOOKS of the New Season, con! alarge | 
varied Selection of Works of acknowledged merit and general interest, ion now eas 
be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — FIRST-CLASS SUB- 


SCRIPTION, ONE PER ANNUM, and upwards, the number 
Families and Book Societies supplied on 


observes :— 


of Volumes required. Prospectuses, 
postage free, on application. 
UDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call Daily in Bays- 


water and on ~ b every other part of ion and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, to deliver Books at the sidences of Subscribers, on a plan which 
has given general satisfaction for many years. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 


CE.—A LOGUE of SURPLUS of RECENT 
WORKS. pS from MU 8S SELECT LIBRARY for SALE at Greatly 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
[TUBERCLE (the Nature and Affinities : being 
Gulstonian Lectures for 1867, By REGINALD SOUTHEY, M-D. Oxon, 
the College of Physicians, and Assistant-Physician to gt, 


London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Just ‘published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d, sewed, 
[HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of scp 


CHURCH. “By the Rev, Ave SFORMATION ot 
. By UGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. former] 
ly of College, 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, ~~ 


H{ SSTERIA : Remote Causes of Disease in 


ment of Disease by Tonic A ; Local or Surgical Forms ; Treat. 
Six Lectures delivered othe Students — of Hysteria, be, 


of St. Bartholomew’ 
By SkEY, F-R.S, &e. Consulting Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS —_ 
Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. with 14 Illustrations, price 
HE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an Historieal Tale, 
the Rev. W. BramLey-Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard's 
uc! 


Cros, 
“ The Author has consecrated no oie rap A as a calm investigator 
w 
sanctify the heart.” _ aud 


London : LonaMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 
GCHOOL PRIZES for CHRISTMAS.—A REVISED Lig7 


of SELECTED WORKS, for School Pri: id Presen 
Works now Works of the Day. large number of of valuable 
orks, now lezeant rocco bindings 
hed prices in half the original 
Bickers & Son, | Leicester Square, W.C. 


FIVE THOUSAND CHRISTMAS GIFT and PRESENTA. 
Bicxsns & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


[PORTANT REMAINDERS of STANDARD «mi 


at 4 MOD BOOKS, at the recent TRADE SALES, 
remarkably Low Prices. by post for One Stamp. offered wt 


Bickens & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
For | SALE.—* QUARTERLY REVIEW.” A complete Set, 


from commencement to 1866 inclusive, with all the Indexes. 120 
meee ive, vols. half calf, gilt, 


PINKERTON’S GENERAL COLLECTION of VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS. Plates. 17 vols. 4to. half russia, gi 


BARBAULD’S COLLECTION of the BRITISH NOVELISTS, 


50 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, £3 38. 

INCHBALD’S BRITISH THEATRE. Modern Theatre and 
Farees. 42 vols. 12mo. calf nest, £3. 

CHALMERS EDITION of the WORKS of the ENGLISH 
POETS, from Chaucer to Cowper, with Translations. 21 vols. royal 8vo. calf, marbled 
Apply to C. F. Hose, 24 Haymarket, 8.W. 

illustrated, cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 


GTERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY thro 


FRANCE, 
ITALY, &c., to which is added The yo nad of a GOOD W. WA 4 
with a Memoir and numerous Letters of the Auth 


Small 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FASCICULUS: s a Collection of Latin Verses, Original and 
Edited by L. Givtey and R. Taoawron. 

is book which inte interested in modern Latin verse should as it contains 

good specimens of translations extending over a very wide range of originals” 


J. Panxer & Co., Oxford; and 377 Strand, London. 


On Wednesday next, November 20, will be published, royal 4to. elegantly bound, £3 3s. 


ORDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 


from Holy Tilustrated and Illuminated by Mrs. Frances 
Widow of the late 8. M. Martindale, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


A few Copies will be issued in folio, £5 5s. 
London: Joun Mircuect, Publisher to the Queen, 33 Old Bond Street. 


NOcTURNAL SERMONS, NG, pee in his Dreams by a 
— on a Variety of Social No. I.—Jackanapes. No. I.—Fish- 


E. Bomrvs, Holborn Bars, E.C. And all Booksellers. 
To be published immediately, 


a. LIFE of PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, and 
of Nees end Charts in the Honorary Secretary 


British Museum, and 
” Asuna & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Prices, is now ready, and will ibe tage free, on A, 

This Catalogue contains: he Early bpaar yd of the Prince Consort, Dixon’s New a 
with a large Selection orks e u Binding, adapted 
Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

Mudie’s Select Libeesy. Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, w. 


~ Subscriptions from One Guinea to any according to supply required. All 
the best new w Books, English, French, and German, immediately on ies. ‘rospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


,NGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 
HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY.~— Established 103 Years. DAILY DELIVERY in 

Three Mi and the CARRIAGE FREE TRANSPO in the 
PRO of all the Newest Books of the Season, are among the latest tet advantages 
this The Terms are the most Liberal.—Chief Office, 15 Old Bond 


ndon, 
,NGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
-For BARGAINS in BOOKS 


Purchasers should consult the NOVEMBER SALE CATALOGUE. | now = ay 
than 1,200 Literature, are offered Market 
Prices an here 

_ Forwarded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


VIEW of the 


Ardingly, Sussex—St. Saviour’s College; Papers on Coloured Architecture—Social A 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS “and  QUACKERY. 


4d.; or by post, 5d. 
‘ork Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


| 


In small svo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
BERTRAM NOEL. By E. J. Max, Author ‘of “Loui 


School Days.” 
Unitem with ‘the above may be had an ELEGANT SERIES OF BOOKS for Prizes and 


THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Ronerrs & Co., $ Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
(THE CLIMATE of PAU; with a Description of the the Watering: 


laces of the Pyrenees, and of ihe Virtues of their respective Mineral 
Disease. B By Sir Avexanpen M.D., F.R.S.E. 


Joun Cuvacuus & New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition fort the "Present Season. 
English Hotel on the Promenade des Anglais, facing the 

Groomanivcs & Row. 


| 


NEW SCHOOL at ARDINGLY. —THE | 


BUILDER of this Week contains a View and Plan of the Lower Middle-Class « at Just with containing Facts 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

and ITS CURE. By BraMay, 
M.D., F.B.C.S. 

London: Rewssaw, 356 Strand. 


1s. 64.5 


a. Reprinted from the Medical Circular."" 
London: H. Bausitasz, 219 Regent Street. 
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ymssRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & 00.’S SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. TEXT-BOOKS 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 


(HE COURT of MEXICO. By the Countess 
pata Von KoLLoniiz, late Lady in Waiting to H.M. the Empress Charlotte 
of Mexioo. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


NEW WORK BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


«WRINKLES ;” or, Hints to Sportsmen and 


upon Dress, ‘ westguaent, Armament, and Camp Life. By H. A. L., 


= "Author of “The Forest and the Field, ” “The Hunting 
Grounds of the Old World,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with numerous lustrations. 


NEW NOVEL. 


MYNCHIN: a Novel. By an Unknown 
Avrnor. 38 vols. post 8vo 


snr has fold a vomewhat repulsive story in a most interesting manner. The book 
interest."St. James's Chronicle. 
been found for a novel than this.”—Obdserver. 
NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 


THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. 


By Major CHARLES Krney, Retired List, Madras Army. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The portraits of Anglo-Indians are life-like, - but not oo interesting asthe portrait,” 


“Wehave much pleasure in recommending the ‘ Arcot Rupee’ to our readers, and are sure 
they will derive Ds both from its — 


“Abounds w Messenger. 
book will read with the deepest interest.” 
NEW NOVEL. 


REGINALD VANE: a Tale of Barrack Life. 


By E. T. R., R.M. Lt. Infy. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Geology. 
SEVENTH EDITION of INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


of GEOLOGY. By Davw Pace, LL.D.,F.R.S.E. 28, 


FOURTH EDITION of ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 


GEOLOGY. By the Same. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of HANDBOOK of TERMS in GEOLOGY 
and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 


By the Sams. 6s. 
Physical Geography. 
SECOND EDITION of INTRODUCTORY TEXT- BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Daviw Pace, LL.D., F.B.S.E. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


By the Samz. 5s. 


COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Cart Rirrer. Trans- 


lated by W. L. Gaos. 3s. 6d. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND of KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
IL PHYSICAL ATLAS. 12s. 6d. 
Physiology. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE. By Grorez 


Lewes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Chemistry and Agriculture. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM | of AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Sixtieth Thousand, is. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COMMON 
LIFE. 2 vols. lis. 6d. 

MR. HENRY STEPHENS’ CATECHISM of AGRICULTURE, 
Price Is. 


NEW STORY. 
(CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: a Tale of the 


Nineteenth Century. By the Author of “Can She Keep the Secret?” &c. | 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE PARSONS. 


THE ROMANCE of CLEAVESIDE: a 


Novel. By GentRUDE Parsons, Author of “ Ruth Baynard’s Story,” “Mary 
Eaglestone’s Lover,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


Now ready, ls. 


GPEECH on the SECOND READING of the EDUCATION 
of the POOR BILL, July 10, 1867. By the Right Hon. H. A. Bavce, M.P. 
London : Wittiam Rivoway, 169 Piccadily, W. And all Booksellers. 


LONDON : 


NEW FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, 
BY HENRI F.E.LS., M.C.P. 
rench Master in the High School, Edinburgh, &c. 
This day is published, 3s. 6d. 


LITTERAIRE: being a Collection of Lively Anec- 
Gime, Jeuz do Mots, Enigmas, C try, &c., to serve as Readings, Dictation, 
a CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. _ Dedicated, by 
permission, to Professor Max Muller. Seventeenth Edition, 3s. 6d. The KEY, 2s. "ea. 
PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. Fifteenth Edition, 3s. 6d, 
MANUAL of CONVERSATION. Sixth 


ions of disti Professors and Teachers, incl 
r Wattez of King’s College, Dr. Schmitz, &c. &c., will 
to the Author, 


Edinburgh: Oxrver & Born. London : Suspxrs, Marsmatt, & Co. 
Now ready, over 560 pages, printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


sent 


THE INNER LIFE of the Very Reverend FATHER 


LACORDAIRE of the ORDER of PREACHERS. fom the French of the 
ery 


Rev. Father Crocanwe,O.P. By a R f the same Order. h Preface by the 
Rev. Father Prior Provincial of Engl J 
London: Marsnatt, & Co. Dublin: B. Kerry, 8 Grafton Street. 


Now ready, fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
for the MILLION. 


Trai dre 
he Season; Breakfast or a upper Dishes 
to Incomes varying from £100 to £250 a a-year. 


by the Author, Eleventh Th d, post cloth, 7s. 6d. 
OREFYDD'S FAMILY FARE the Yous 


ear; 
Small Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. 


“This carefully Written book is a model for and —Lancet. 
d guide in real ing to cookery.” 
affairs, an — appe! ning 


London: & Co. 


By Cre-Fypp, Authoress of 


A Hel to Strict containing One Hundred 


the | Young Housewife’s 


Bills 
Breakfast and for a 
Also, Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner 


oh, fat te practical character that we would chiefly commend the labours of our 


Geography. 
FOURTH EDITION of DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of 


GEOGRAPHY. 


THIRD ED. anne of OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By 
SECOND EDITION of FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Same. 4d. 


_FORTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND of KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 1 
TENTH THOUSAND of SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. 198. 64. 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By Atuxanpen Bucuay, 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorol 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NOVELS AND TALES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
New Edition, Illustrated with Engravings by J. D. Cooper. 


This day is published, Vol. IT., containing 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Vol. I. contains 
“ADAM BEDE. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IIT., in the Press, will contain 

SILAS MARNER; the Weaver of Raveloe, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
NEW EDITIONS.—PAGE’S TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY. 


anne 


This day is published : 
I 
THE INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK. Seventh Edition, 2s. 
Ir 
THE ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


Loxpon, 15 November 1867. 


OTICE—Mr. BERNARD QUARI 
No r. QUARITCH directs the attention 


8, Artists, and Historians, to a First-class W 


PROFESSOR WESTWOOD'S MINIATURES AND ORNAMENTS OF 

folio, « Series of St truly s aborately 
colours, in exact facsimile of the 
veribers, S17 17s.; Non-Subscribers, £21. 


The whole Edition consiste of 200 Copies, and all the Stones have been rubbed off. Only a 


very limited number 
Such is the to be subscribed for. 


Plates, m: executed in and 
Ori MSS, with a Deccriptive Text. 


of this Work, and such the Sasaty of its execution, that it may 


Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
the the Human Body 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 56 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 


MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROLAPSUS, FIST and HEMORRHOIDS: their 
py By T. J. Asuron, Consulting Surgeon to the Marylebone 


be the choicest Monu: 
ment of British Art e produced, rivalled b: 
and only th the “unattainable Work of Cou mt devoted to Treatise on 
the RECTUM: with Remarks on Habitual Constipation. Fourth Edition, 8s. 


OFFLEY'S FLORENTINE SCHOOL, 1 vol. royal folio, 54 fine Plates, bds. pub. at £6 6s.; 
ays TTALTAN SCHOOT, 01. OF DE DESIGN, l vol. roya: folio, 84 fine Plates, with 


bds. pub. at £12 12s. 


“The spect comprehensive work on the subject.”"—Lancet. 

ablest tre tise on the su! ect in language.” 

the success it has met with.” —Med.-Chir. Rev. 


sondon: & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 
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LONDON SOCIETY. 


The most Richly Illustrated Magazine of the Day. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. 
Fest eke will be published the Number = Christmas 1867. As usual, it will be distin- 
at ished bye combination of Seasonable Amusements. The LIT! 
wie be re its most ¥ varieties. In point of 
mated the Public. 1s. 


ted in 
TY it will be one of the most attractive 
Contents: 
1. A NICE MINCE PIE; or, The Merry Maids of Middlesex. 
2. RATHER SUSPICIOUS : a Story of some Christmas Minstrels. 
3. AN ACTOR'S HOLIDAY. 
4. THE JUBILEE CHRISTMAS AT OLD MENDWYER. 
5. O'’DONNELL’S WARNING. 
6. A NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
7. CHRISTMAS EVE ON THE RIVER. 
8. A DREAD CHRISTMAS EVE AT SEA. 
9. CHRISTMAS EVE AT AN OLD MANOR HOUSE: The “Competition 
allah” at his last Christmas Party in England. 
CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
THE BEAUTY WITH THE HOLLY. 
SOFTLY THE ECHOES COME AND GO, 
CHRISTMAS UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 
CHRISTMAS CHARADES. 
. A CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 
» MY TURN NEXT. 
. BETTER ALONE THAN IN BAD COMPANY. 
. WHAT I SAW AFTER EATING MY CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES ON BOXING NIGHT. 
&C. &C. 
The CAROLS, TALES, RHYMES, MUSIC, and CHARADES are written and composed 
Mark Lemon, E. 8. Delamere, Alfred Crowquill, Toman Archer, Robert Hudson, Stephen 
ackenna, Frank Seafield Astley H. Baldwin, Tom Hood, Mrs. Ride Author of * George 
th,” &c.), Mrs. 'T. K. Hervey, Mary Lowitt, Emily Bond, E Philp, the Author 
of * Ruth Story.” 
The ILLUSTRATIONS are drawn by John Gilbert, J. D. Watson, Charles Counc Marcus 
stone J. Gordon Thomson, Wm. Luson Thomas, Wilfrid Lawson, A. W. Coope: — 


Crov quill, Louis Huard, J. Abbott Pasquier, Ernest Griset, Alfred Thom 
Ciaxtom, Adelaide Claxton, M. Ellen Edwards, peo 


AL 
yet 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, W. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No. II. (for NOVEMBER 1867), Is. 
SAD NT PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, Art, 
and Literature. Edited by Axtuony Trotsore, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
Contents: 


ALL aes GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness B. px Bury. 
Chapter —Poor Ri 's Riches. 


—The Lo 
‘—The Vicomte's Troubles. 
THE NEW ELECTORS. 
THE TOURIST AT HOME. 
SECRETS. 
THE DECAY OF THE STAGE. 
THE MILITARY ARMAMENTS OF THE FIVE GREAT POWERS. 
A SHEFFIELD WORKMAN’S WEEK EXCURSION TO PARIS AND 
BACK FOR SEVENTY SHILLINGS. 
ABOUT HUNTING. 
GLASS HOUSES. 
PHINEAS FINN, TIE IRISH By Antuony 
Chapter 5.-M 


r. and Mrs. 
” 6.—Lord Brentford’ Dinner. 
” —Mr. and Mrs. 


London: Viatur & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 
A BOOK FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY SOCIETY. 


On Monday, Vol. I., 15s., of 
E CHOES CLUBS! 


FROM THE 
Contents: Prenmyy 1 of Political and Fashionable Life—Club Sayings and Doings—London 
Echoes— Echoes fi rom Foreign Capitals—Echoes from British and Foreign Watering-Places— 
Club Ethics and Lyrics—Echoes from the Turf, the Moors, ™, — . the Copse, and the 
Cover-side; Operatic and Theatrical Echoes; Echoes Par Ci and 
Orrices: 19 Catherine Street, Strand, oo rate 
And at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 


HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
Decoration, and the Aacuenatichenente. .-—Leading feature: Profuse illustration in Chromo- 
lithography, ye most beautiful and refined of all the reproductive arts. No, I. .early in 
Novem Art in its higher_walks will be illustrated by Ch of 
choice Works of the greatest Painters in Oil and Water-colours, Ancient — os Those 
branches of Art which are regarded as accomplishments will be ably treated by the following 
eminent Masters: 
1. Lan Painting, by Mr. Aaron Penley, Senior Professor of Drawing and Pointing 
¢ L -waeemeeeee , Member of the New Water Colour Society, and author of various Standard 
8. 


2. Figure Painting, Mr. Smallfield, of the Old Colour Society, whose 
talents as an Artist inence as a Teacher are so well kno 


of ait Flower and Fruit Painting, by Mr. T. Gronland, the ablest A Artist in this department 


Wood Carving end the Collateral Studies, by Mr. George Alfred Rogers, Artist in Wood to 
the Queen 


. Illumination, by Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, whose magnificently illuminated Works have 
gained —_ world-wide fame. These various professors will contribute regularly Ghaseetlons, 
which will form 


most attractive — and in every branch, the hig kind of Art teaching. 


6. The Decorative Arts, hy . Dresser, who has specially selected illustrations from the Paris 
Exhibition, which he will also describe. 


The Journal, THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH, will be published wonky. and contain 16 
pages text and three full- -page Chromolithographs tor 6d. Annual Subscri rs of 266., prepaid, 
alone will have the additional great privilege of iving free an acsimite in 
Chromolithography to the full size of the “ Garvagh Raphael,” tor which in British norton 

id 9,000 guineas.—F ull Prospectuses, which alone can convey an idea of the great value of the | 
ournal, may be had on application to W. J. Day, 20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


HANOVER SQUARE, the New Magazine of Music, edited | 
d Bookseller 


Linpsay Soren, is ae ready, and may be had of every Musicseller an 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 


& Parry, Hanover Square. 


HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a new 
Piano Piece by Jutes Benevicr, SORROWS and JOYS. 
“ The piece is in the highest degree artistic and imaginative." — Daily | Telegraph. 


HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a New 
Song by Arrnur 8. Scttrvan, WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 


“Nothing could possibly be more simple than the melody, and no melody could more 
exquisitely translate the gentle words into music.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER contains a New | 
Piece by Sypney Saitu, BRIGHT HOURS. 


*, A gaprice likely to endear * Hanover Square’ to every young lady who may hear or play 
it.”—Musical Wi 


HANOVER SQUARE for November contains a New Song | 
by Hewry Smaant, BESSIE BELL. 


“* More natural, graceful, musicianly writing does not exist. 
Bell,’ which places it within the reach of every one, is in itself a charm 


tl 


simplicity of ‘ Bessie 
'—Queen. 


HANOVER SQUARE for NOVEMBER. 


ly printed on good paper, of octavo size; and being sold 
for one ings isa | of cheapness. If published in the ordinary manner, the four pieces 
would be priced at twelve shillings, whereas they are here offered pence.” 


Te 
London: Asupown & Panay, Hanover Square. 


ERATURE of 


escriptive Letter-press,convey- 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMas ANNVay, 
On November 25, profusely Illustrated, 1s, 


THE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAI, 


Edited by M. E. BRADDON. 
CONTENTS : 


1, FOUND IN THE MUNIMENT CHEST: a Tale, By the Author 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by Thomas Beech bal 
graving. Whole pag 

2. UNCONSOLABLE. By A. W. Hume Butter. 

3. NICODEMUS. By ALFRED CrowQuILL. With 2 Tilustrations by the Anth 

4. KING ESAR’S SLAVE: a Tale of ft Babylo . By the Author 
wink,” “Mildred’s Wedding,” &c. Illustrated by F. W. 
page Engraving. Who, 

5, ST. PATRICK AND THE SERPENT: a Last Reliq Father 
Illustrated by “ Phiz.” 


THE SERIOUS BALL. By GrorGE AuGustTUs SaALa, Illustrated 
K. Browne, Whole-page Engraving. by Hal, 

THE LEGEND OF LA HUNAUDAYE. By Cuaries Swrq 
With 4 Illustrations by W. Brunton. ° 

CORA: a Psychobiological Mystery. By ALFRED THompsoy, 
the Author. Whole-page Engraving. 

A STORY TOLD IN A CHURCH. By Apa Buisson. 


ABBEY HOUSE: the Story of a Knocker. By J. R. W. Tllustratej 
Louis Huard. Whole-page Engraving. 


A LEGEND OF VERITY’S COURT. By Witiiam Sawyer, 


Illustrated 


12, THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE: a Ballad of the Thirteenth Centar; 
By J. Srerry. Illustrated by J. C. Staniland, Whole pag, 
Engraving. 


THE DEATH’S-HEAD CLUB. By WALTER Tuornevry, 
ON SOME CHRISTMAS BELLS. By the Author of “The Tallants 
Barton,” &c. 


A MADMAN’S STORY. By T. H. 8S. Escorr. 


THE WATER-SPIRIT. By Watrer THorneury. Illustrated by Thoms 
Gray. Whole-page Engraving. 


DOROTHY’S RIVAL. By Banrxcrox Wurre, Author of “Ciroe,” «4: 
Daggers Drawn,” &c. 


AN ELOPEMENT IN HIGH LIFE. With 30 Illustrations by C. H. Rog, 


A LIFE-WATCH. By GroraranaC. CLark. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson, 
Whole-page Engraving. 


KISMET. By Asriey H. BALDWIN. 


AN ACTING CHARADE. By ALFRED Tompson. 
by the Author. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE. By AstTLey H. BALpwIx. 


With 4 TMustratios 
22. 


London: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


On January 1, 1868, will be published, price 1s, 
(Ready for delivery December 15, 1867), 
No. I. of a NEW MUSICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
TO BE ENTITLED 


BOND STREET. 


PROSPECTUS. 

HOPWOOD & CREW h selected BOND STREET as the name of their Magazine, 
not merely because it is indicative of the locality of their Publishing Office, but also becaux, 
as they think, it is suggestive of the character of the Music they inten: to publish. Tete 
ditions os) the famous old street are of a gay and lightsome nature ; and it wiil be the 
of the New Magazine oot x Music it prints shall be of a similar complexion. Believing, 
as the Proprietors of BOND STREET do, that Music in its graver and more studi 
aspects is sufficiently well oautakteret in other quarters, they intend to publish in ther 
Magazine only those lighter effusions in Dance and Song known popularly as “ Drawing-rom 

Music.” They do not claim to have discovered, much less to supply, any felt want; be: 
simply issue their new venture on the sound trade ‘xiom, that what is  feceot je to 
when supplied ata oe high price, will be found to be still more acceptable wher 
that price is very much redu 

BOND STREET will be handsomely brought out, with ne orn Title in Come wl 
will contain forty pages of engraved Music, printed on Each Num ~ 4 
contain Four New and Ly on Compositions : a Ballad,a — oa Two Dances, contribut 
same Writers a sers who at present mainly supply the popular Music of this 

untry. The First Horaber ¢ of BOND STREET will be made up specially with @ view to the 
Christmas and New Year Festivities, and will contain the tollowing pieces, Viz.: 


1. A QUADRILLE, BY CHARLES COOTE. 

2, A BALLAD, BY CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 
3. A WALTZ, BY W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
4. A COMIC SONG, BY HARRY CLIFTON. 


LONDON : HOPWOOD & CREW, 42 NEW BOND STREET, 
g Advertising Space in BOND STREET, or regarding 
the Publication and Supply of the Magazine, should be addressed. 


GNow. .—LYULPH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. Price 


“ True , full of humanity; and in the connecting stories of the Englishmss. 
Ttalian, Spansard, full of broad humour and satire.” 


Advertise. 
“ The interpolated stories are ty and novel.”"—Court t Journa 
“A deft and graceful pen, varied European unionist 
spirit; and in s e episod stories cynia m to throw into relief the true kindness of 
narrative." —Morning Sta 
pe aad vein of broad fan. "Naval and Military Gazette 
“ Among other 


stories the droll lives of five monks are written with quaint humour.” 


Fren 


Warp, Lock, & Tyzex, Amen Corner. 


On the 2ist inst. will be published, 
"THE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1868, Sewed in 
Wrapper, Is. 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. Sewed in a Wrappe 
price 2s. 6d. 


Conve By 
ON su PERIODICAL METEORS OF NOVEMBER, AND OTHER EPOCHS. 
E. W. Brayrey,F.R.S. With 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. y Arrnur 
THE ECONOMICAL RESULT OF TRADES UNIONS, CONSIDERED 
RELATION TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867, oe 
CAPITAL ND ON THE WON ‘TINE By 
THE EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 1867. By James Taonnr. 
THE PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH IRON 
By Joun Jonrs, Secretary of the C 
NATIVE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF INDIA, By Dopp. 
LOCAL CHANGES CONSEQUENT UPON THE REFORM ACT. 
ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1867. 
With the other usual Articles ou the Legislation, Statistics, &¢., 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, togetbes 

Wolume for wil Tint of the Series, which from the commence! 
Tr. UMARLES NIGHT. 

and sold by all Booksellers in the United 


IRON TRADE 
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PEEL 


The Saturday Review. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Illustrated Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS of No. V., for DECEMBER, ready this day. 
THE ADVENTURES OF Dr. BRADY. By W. H. Rows, LL.D. With 
Illustration. 


Chapter 15. How I begin to nd T om Mistaken. 
all 


8.—Life in College. 
—A Visitor and a Mystery. 
THE STORY OF A CHIGNON. With an Illustration. 


: MAKING UP FOR IT. 
5, ABSENCE, 
PLEASURES JUST PAST. 
ANASTATIA IN THE GALLERY. 


7. AUNT 
AD. By E Yares. With an Tilustration. Book I. 
& THE ROCK Linset’s First Flight. Chapter 9.—Soaring. 


9, THE FURIES. 
10, IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. By an American Fenian. 


MRS. OLIPHANT, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
JEAN INGELOW, 


“CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR, 
AND WHEN IT COMES IT BRINGS GOOD CHEER.” 


GOOD CHEER; 


BEING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “GOOD WORDS.” 


“GOOD CHEER” will be provided by 


MATTHEW BROWNE, 
SARAH TYTLER, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 


WM. GILBERT, NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN AND OTHERS. 
HALIFAX,” 
*,* GOOD CHEER. , profusely Tlustrated, will be ready with 
‘ber Magazines. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


}). THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. V. 


KETTLEDRUMMING. 
. PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate and several Illustrations. 


4. PLAYED OUT. 
On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with several 
Illustrations. 


Contents: 
DUCTION. By Evmonp Yares. With an Illustration by P. Skelton. 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD'S STORY. By Surrey Brooxs. 
THE UEEN'S MESENGER’ S STORY. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With 
justration by Alfred Thompson. 
A sToRY OF THE HILLS. By E. Lynx Linton. 
THE OLD FRENCH WOMAN'S STORY. By the Author of Archie Lovell.” With an 
Illustra 


“TE SDETRIMENTAL'S ”" STORY. With 2 Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. 


STORY OF THE MAN IN A HURRY. By Geonor Avoustus Sara. 

SalLOME’S STORY. By the Author of “ Barbara’s History.” With an Illustration by 
P. Skelton and L. Huard. 

DRESSED TO DEATH. By Awprew 

THE STEWARDESS'S STORY. By Aunt Anastasia. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

THE STORY OF THE YELLOW BANDANNA. By Caances Artsron 

THE — STORY. By J. Patcnave Simrson. With an Illustration by A. B. 


By Yarss. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous 
Authors and Artists of eminence, will be published November 25th. 

AvTHors: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William yx 
Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward Draper, H. 
Sutherland Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Deffett Francis, J. Hain 
Friswell, James Greenwood, , George Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. 
Hingston, John Holli J.J.8. The Journeyman Engi- 
neer,” Rev. W. Kirkus, =: 8. Leigh, poy Locker, Justin M‘Carthy, 
Westland Marston, Charles Millward, John Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German 
Reed, T. W . Robertson, George Augustus Sala, William Sawyer, Walter Thorn- 
bury, Godfrey Turner, F. Vizetelly, Frank Young. 

Artists : F.Barnard, E. C. Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George 
Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, J. Deffett Francis, E. Hull, the late William 
M‘Connell, ©. Morgan, J. O'Connor, J. ay ‘Gordon Thompson, 
F. Vizetelly, G. S. Walters, Harrison Weir, D. J. Whi' 

ENGRAVERS: Dalziel Brothers, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXEIBITION. 
G, A. Sara, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 
THE HISTORY of MONACO, By H. 
(Ready this day. 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 
Illustrations. By Captain J. T. Newat, Author of 


THE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted from the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” 18. (Ready this day. 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author of “ A White 
Hand and a Black Thumb.” 2 (Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 
Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Classes.” ‘ovember. 


In Ni 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3vols. (Ready this day. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. [On Friday next, 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. om the 
Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. eady this day. 
THE : PREITY WIDOW: a Novel. By Oinem H. Ross, 
(Ready this day. 
CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. 8. Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols, 
(Ready this day. 


A SEARCH fora SECRET: a New Novel. By G. A. Henry. 
(Ready this day. 

WEBS S in the WAY: a New Novel. By GrorcE M. Fenn, 
“ Bent, not Broken,” Now ready. 
POLLY: a Village Portrait Novel 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hoop. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap — 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates. 


Designs by Eminent 


GUILD COURT: a 


With Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell. 
With Illustrations by W. 


trations by J. Lawson. 


Expositions by 
THE REV. PROFESSOR MANSELL, 


ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 
BISHOP ALEXANDER, 
DAVID BROWN, D.D. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS by 
R. W. DALE, M. 

ANGER. 

OF CHEERFULNESS. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF THE BODY. 

ON THE KINDLY TREATMENT 
OF OTHER MEN’S IMPER- 
FECTIONS. 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

UNWHOLESOME WORDS. 

AND PEACE- 

By Rev. C. PRITCHARD, 
M.A., F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

THE METEORIC SHOWER OF 
NOVEMB 14, 1866, 

A TRUE STORY OF THE ATMO- 
te OF A WORLD ON 


A JOURNEY IN THE SERVICE 
OF SCIENCE. Two Papers. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 

THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
SIR WM. THOMSON, 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

F. T. PALGRAVE, 


ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOK. 
N vol. of ith weal 
early ready, 1 handsome 900 pages, illustrated with 60 og Engraving» from 


cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1867. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


The Volume contains the following Complete Works: 


London Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. 
THE STARLING: a otc Story. By Norman Mactrezop, D.D. 
GRACE’S FORTUNE: Actual Life in a Story. With Illus- 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM. Popular 


WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 

W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 

C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Don- 
caster. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, 

IN KING ARTHUR'S LAND: @ 

Week’s Study of Cornish Life. 

With Illustrations from Photo- 


graphs. 

ON HIS NINETIETH BIRTH- 
DAY. 

INTO MARY’S BOSOM, 

LA BELLE FRANCE: a Glim 
Part I. Paris.—Part II. Nor- 
mandy. 

STRAYED FROM THE FLOCK. 


LAYING A FOUNDATION- 
STONE. 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S. 
Astronomer Royal for "Scotland. 
THE GREAT PYRAMID AND 
EGYPTIAN LIFE OF FOUR 
THOUSAND YEARS AGO. In 
Two Papers. With Illustrations 
from Photographs. 


Also Numerous and Varied Papers by 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

J. M. LUDLOW, 

PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 

PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE, 

WILLIAM GILBERT, 
AND OTHERS. 


JAMES GLAISHER, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


found and we dou 
rfect 


* Lives 


soldiers. 


8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
Editor of ‘Good Words’ 


LOTTA SCHMIDT; and Other 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


* is something specially 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 


Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of India. 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYF. 


once that more admirably written and tntergsting 
bt whether the w 

ers. Nobler subjects of biography could not been A. 
it is impossible to tw... ona writer than to say .ae as we do of this author, 


~t 
jw more 


Indian Officers’ will take a high place among the 


t-bathos...... tw stuff.” Fraser's Magazine. 
“ Mr. Kaye unites in hie own person all the qualifications requisite to the biographer of the 
great Indian so! "Spectator. 


THE STARLING. By Norman Macrxop, D.D. 2 vols. crown 
“ Another of those but tales of country life by for the 


as it is unique.” — 
Stories. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. 


“ Mr. Trollope is as successful in his short stories as in his | and his success in 
a Mr. ope is as ee, longer novels : 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


6, 1867, 
Thole 
by the Author 
Father Pry 
ated by 
th 
> Tallants of 
| by Thoms 
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H. Ross, 
want ; bu: 
ice 6d, 
in 3 
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The Saturday Review. [November 16, 1867. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST.) SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ee a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. Peoria 


we of novels—_ 

pine old honest. very the surface, and very at the V 

heart...... His real character beeomes developed in th urse of the novel in a very masterly | LEA E Ss FROM A JOURNAL OF 
way, bid an and delicate gradations sre = H 

chief di ac and which when achieved most assuredly en the handi- | 

work of a true catlet. we are led on from dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then | N H G H | j A 

of to affection for ond ne almost to a personal | LIFE I T E I NDS, 
Woo to wi.om we owe thie lifelike ure,is already favourably known in 

authorship under a nom de plume. * Rosewarn ’ was her first work; but this second novel is a Tours and Yachting Excursions, from 1842 to 1861, 

great advance upon the first one. * Rosewarn’ was well written, full of thought and good 

work ; but it wes wanting in art,and the story was too cro wded...... The authoress can now j 


rd to write with more ease and concentration; and in ‘ Sabine she has produced a novel Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 
which is most artistically contrived peseee "Tice novel, then, has two great merits. The first of 
these is the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Ruck........ The other is in 
the manner of contriving her story...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity of 


d dered of able i it by th od hich th tion i 
evolved.” The resu tals which to be reed, and which rill not “only amuse the VANITY FAIR: a Novel without a Hero, By 
mere novel-reader, but may also in some important respects satisfy ¢! OT mieten. | . M. Tuackrray. Being the First Volume of the New Uniform ay 
| Standord Edition of Mr. THackreray'’s Works. Vol. I. with 29 Steel 


Engravings and 89 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. toned ” 
GARDENHURST : a Novel. By Anna C. ray Paper, handeomey 
STEELE. 3 vo *,* Seco: h 
“* Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called,is very well written, and has that kind of force— on 
itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... The authoress has depicted the play LIF E and LETTERS of the late Rev. FREDERICK 


of passions—the rage of love, the weariness of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of 


W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847 

0 th of fail recovery hort-lived h of jc h ish 53, 
short-lived that | Edited by Storrorp A. Brooke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
very cloquent, always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly. | Queen. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 

...It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much force of 
language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of reality, aud which | 
seems to hold of good fruit to come.""— Times. THE DIVINE TEACHER: being the Recorded 

’ Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during His Ministry on Earth. F 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of limp cloth, red edges, 28. 6d. eae 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols. [This day. ConTENTS: Preface—Birth, Early Life, and Preparation for His 


His Active Ministry—The Miracles—The Parables—Close of His Minisiy, and 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the | Dst!—Meurcction and ascension—tudex 


Household and the Desert. By O 3 vols. Just read; 
THE NEW FOREST : its History and Scenery. By 
° \f J R. W With 62 1 ions by Walter Crane, En 
2 vols. [Next week. | Cheaper Edition, demy Svo. 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 
THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. — scrENTIFIC GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. By 
public ic better advice than to read it and judge for themselves.” Atheneum. Svo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. (iow rent, 


| 


| NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
NEW BOOKS. BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By Hoxwe Lz, 
AN AUTHENTIC RECORD of the PUBLIC, Mr. Wynyant’s Ward,” he. 3 vols. post 


BANQUET GIVEN to MR. CHARLES DICKENS on Saturday, November 2, | , 
1967, prior to his Departure for the United States. Demy, 6d. ber? ARMADALE. By Wikre With 5 Illustra- 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. B MADALE. By Wiare 
the Hon. Ropert AT. a MeneprTH). 2 vols. crown 8vo. “4 THE LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING of HER 


Portrait, 24s. [This day. of the DINNER-TABLE. 
! ew n, crown Svo. ‘ow le 
LUCILE. By Owen Merepira. Super-royal 
8vo. with 24 Ba: Pi by Du Maurier, 15s. (This day. 


| 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. B 
Capt. C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Director of Artillery Stndies. y THE CORNHILL 
Maurier, J. Noel Paton, R.A.S., F. Sandys, @. A. Sala, W. M. Thackeray, and 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By F. Walker. Imperial 4to. clegantly bound in cloth, 21s. As separate Pictures, 


in elegant Portfolio, 21s. 
J. F. Exton, late of the 98th Regiment. ‘Rhein, 3 Maps, and 
40 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


| TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? amcriptive ef cach "imperial handsomely bound i 
By Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS. New Issue. TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS, by Farpaniox 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Fep. 8vo. 5s. (This day. | Lerenron, A.R.A. Designed for the “ pag me Magazine.” With 


descriptive of each Picture. Imperial 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, at 
edges, 10s. 6d, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. — The Rev. . 
ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of a _ WORKS f SHAKESPEARE. y a RICK 
"OM TWENTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, by 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. By E. Livnox 
ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Written, Tilustrated by W. J. Linton. Printed on ae paper, and richly bound in 
from Dictation, by Colonel CHURCHILL. Post 8vo. with Facsimile Letter, 9s. cloth, 21s, 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLE- |THE NEW FOREST: its History and Scenery. 


By Jouy R. Wisk. With Sixty-two Views and other Illustrations by Walter 
THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in Paina mang gical Secti Small 4to. printed 
yom *,* A New Edition, with all the Illustrations and the Map, is just published, 
demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, 
ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Monrtey, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London. BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS of SOCIETY: Sixteen En- 
The CELTS and ANGLO-SAXONS. Vol.I. PartI. 12s, gravings in Outline, designed and drawn by] Racuanp Doxiz. With Descrip- 
From the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. Vol.I. Part II. 10s, tive Letterpress. Oblong folio, half-bound, 15s. 
From CHAUCER to DUNBAR. Vol. II. PartI. 12s. Lif By 
e. 
MEW ‘WORK ON LONDON PEOPLE: Sketched from 


HARLES BENNETT. Fe; numerou2 tly bound, 
ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durron. Post 8vo. with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


[Second Edition in the pre. | EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA. Illustrated by 


“ This book it what it purports to be. The style is ffected and hii tograph ith Descri ions and nee 
‘These ese, how not the only Token om the the narrative. affords One Hundred, Strencopic Pho FRSL; Notes by SAMUEL 
free from the prejudices which generally distinguish our roving countrymen." SuARPE. Small 4%o. elegantly bound, £3'3s. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCAD!LY. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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Yovember 16, 1867.] The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 1s. 
REALMAH, a Story, by Arraur HEtps, 


Author of “ Friends in Council,” begins in the NOVEMBER Number of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


is nothing like a modern novel. Great honour to ‘ Macmillan’ for its courage 
80 thoroughly original.” —Zllustrated Times. 


«THE CHAPLET of PEARLS,” a New 
aiory by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” begins in MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


to a society alien to our own—that of the —— 
understands 80 thoroughly, 8: mpathizes 80 hearti 


the effect is by no means of a fi — rT, 
EDMUND BURKE: a Historical Study. 


By Joun Mortry. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


dincisive, and polltiens with epigram and point. It contains pith: 
ahetnleences, whieh would not have been disowned by Burke himself. But then 4 
not its best features. Its sustained power of reasoning, its wide sweep of observation a re- 


and social tone, stamp it as a work of high excellence,and 
fection recommend it to ot our readers.” "Saturday Review. 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By Charles Stuart Parker, M.A., haan nage M.A., Lord Houghton, 
John Seeley, M.A., Rev. F. W. M.A &e., E. E. Bowen, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., J. W. Hales, J. Witson, F.G.S8., F.R.A.S., 
w. Johnson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. F. W. FARRAR "M.A., F.RS., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, go ge Fellow of King’s College, ‘London ; 

Assistant-Master at ae Author of “ Chapters on ” &e. &e. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Zhis day. 


QR SAMUEL W. BAKER’S NILE TRI- 


BUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN 
ARABS. With Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, cloth, extra gilt, 21s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS—DE IMITATIONE 


CHRISTI. Libri IV. Beautifully printed within Borders in the Ancient 
style, after Holbein, Diirer, and other Old Masters, containing Dances of 
Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, and a variety of Curious Ornamentation, 
engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. white cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. trie tis 


THE NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and 


. its Relation to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. fy Sa M‘LEoD 
CaMPBELL, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. [This day. 


News. 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the Rev. 


Epwarp TurinGc, M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo. cloth, és. (This day. 


THE MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE: 


Psychological Essays. By JonN Some BucKNILL, M.D. Lond. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, {This day. 


M. DE BARANTE: a Memoir, Biographical 


and Autobiographical. By M. Guizor. Translated by the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


“Tt would be unfair to the translator of this delightful and inte in Fomeh 
history not to notice the owen &, and accuracy of her rendering. It is her praise that she 
bas wrought worthily of reat original, which has emanated from the soul and mind of one 


of the most gifted men bees ever produced.” n—euperial Review. 


BLACK and WHITE: a Three Months’ Tour 


States. By Henry Latuam, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
is studded with stories, anecd and facts; in 
word, will of interest by readers of the moet tastes. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry tindialie, 


8 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8yo. antique binding 
4s. 6d. F 


“As ry as any that her n has given us for some time past.” Athenee. 
smal vo! ~ does not take the captive at we cannot but believe it will 


a time with it'm most certainly adds another 
THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on 
the Continent before the French aeetien Three Lectures. By CHARLES 


Kingstgy, M.A., Professor of Modern .aene in the University of Cam- 
. Grown 8yo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, Military Correspondent of the “‘ Times” 
with the Prussian Army during the German Cam of 1866. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth, extra 28s. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Containing 


48 Coloured Maps on the same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious 
a strongly bound in half morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 
lumes so complete d te as th A scarcely fail to 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JosEerH 
PARKES ; completed and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait and Fac-similes, price 30s, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


Max MULLER, ag Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Vou. I. Essays on the Science of Religion; Vou, Ll. Essays on Mythology, 
Traditions, and Customs, [On Monday the 25th instant. 


THE IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Francis 


Macuire, M.P. for Cork. 1 vol. post 8vo. (Zarly in December. 


4 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from 


a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en bm oy 
Small quarto, with numerous Illustrations. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 


Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K. H. B., oa “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo. (n a few days. 


6 
THE RISE and INFLUENCE of RATION- 


ALISM in EUROPE. By W.E.H. Lecky, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


7 
LYRA GERMANICA, the CHRISTIAN 


LIFE. With about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the super- 
intendence of J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, 


8 
CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS: 


9 
THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED b 


MONTHS of the YEAR. Tilustrations on 
Designs by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 


10 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of 


GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete General GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 
New Edition, revised to July, 1867. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ll 
THE STATES of the RIVER PLATE, 


HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION. 


bane TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Cheaper Edition, being the Third, with a 
and 101 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Un @ few days. 


13 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD- 


CARVING ; with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A.F.B. Quarto, 
with Twenty Plates of Llustrations. (Jn a few days. 


THE WARDEN: a “Novel. By 


, “The Warden,” by the same Author, price 3s. 
15 
A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. the 
Author of AMY HERBERT. Fep. 8vo. 7s, 6d.—The a HOME. 
LIFE, By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Wuyte 


MELVILLE, each work complete in One Volume, cloth :— 


Grand, 5s. J House, 5s. 
General Bounce, 5s. Interpreter, 5s. 
The Gladiators, 5s. Kate Coventry, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. The Queen's Maries, 6s. 


17 
TALES and STORIES by the Author of 


AMY HERBERT, each complete in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges :— 
Ivors, 4s. 6d, 
Katharine 


Amy Hi 3s. 6d. 

‘Ashton, 4s. 64. 
Earl's Daughter, 3s, v4 
Experience Life. n Parsonage, 

Cleve Hall, 4s. 6d. Ursula, 88.64. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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8. FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Verborum, or Quotation 


The Saturday Review. 


(November 16, 1867, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR _ 1867-8. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


‘CHRISTIAN LYRICS. Chiefly selected from Modern Authors. 
138 Poems, illustrated with upwards of 150 Engravings, under the superintendence of 
Cooper. Small 4to. cloth extra, 10s, 6d.; morocco, 
*,* This Work forms Messrs. Low & Co.’s Annual Christmas Presentation Younes for 
1868. Uniform with the favourite Edition of Bishop Heber’s Hymns of last year. 


THE STORY WITHOUT an END. From the German of 
Canové. Saran Austin. Illustrated with 16 original Water-colour Drawings b; 
E. V.B., printed in Facsimile,and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small sto. clo 
extra, 12s. Por inlaid with floral ivory side, 15s.; morocco, 21s. 
*,* Also a Large-Paper Edition, with the Plates mounted, only 250 Copies of which 
are printed. Cloths: ivory inlaid id, 318. 6d.; morocco, 428. . 
List of the Coloured Illustrations. 
“Title Page. 9. Two Worldly People. 
2. In the Hut there was only a Bed,— 1. Between the Real and the Unreal. 
3. And a Neglected lass. 11. Kindred Spirits 
4. After Breakfast. 12. Starlight. 


s hae Stars. 13. Hazel Nuts. 
6. gr 14. Love and Hate. 
7.A Palm: tree Grove. 


15. The Joy of Spring. 
8. The Garden. 6 $1 


*<* An édition de ane, on which no effort has been spared to nie it the most 
La of Block pare Tere et produced ; and it is believed that it will 
the most charmingly strated Books of the the Seaso 


THE POETRY of NATURE. Selected and Illustrated with 
Thirty-six Engravings b; Weir. 
y Harrison Weir. Crown 8yo. handeomely bound in elo 
#8 ing the N Vol of Low's Choice Ed Books. 
Works illustrated by the first Art rtists, incl luding A Series o¢ 
Creswick, R.A.; award Duncan, Bikes FF coter, J. Horsley, Ras i. 
‘Wehnert, Weir, &c. Crown 6ve, cloth 6d. end, E. 


Bloomfield’s 8 Keats's Eve of St. Agnes, 


Campbell's Pleas Milton’: L’ Allegro. 

Cundall’s Elizabethan Poeuy. Rogers's Pleasures of Memory 
Coleridge's Shakes peare’s Songs and Sone Soninets, 
G h’s J Vi Tennyaon’ 's May Queen. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Weir's Poetry of Foret Docs, 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Wordsworth's 


“Such works area tIn beatification for a poet. Such k 
men, who, surround and artificial things, as counter | te 
scarcely learn to look at Dature till taught by these concentrated specimens dan beauty." 


TWO CENTURIES of SONG. By Water THornzory, 


With Specimens of the chief Vers de Société, and occasi yrics Poets 

last 200 Years. With Pictures and Ornaments from of the 
*~* A re-issue of the elegant Volume of last in tirely 

some binding, 21s.; or in morocco, 42s. andi very 


CHOICE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS. 


“AS CHEAP AS RAILWAY BOOKS 


YET AS PERFECT AS ELZEVIRS.” 


THE BAYARD EDITIONS. : 


Price 2s. 6d, each Volume, complete in itself. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and Registers. 


Dr. Jounxson said — “‘ After all, those books which can be carried to the fireside and read thereat are the best and most popular.” Add to this, elegance of printing 
cand paper, attractiveness, elegance of shape, worthiness of subject, soundness and purity, and we have all that Author and Publisher can give or the Public demand. The 
Projectors wish to provide, under the above general title, a series of Books which shall be not mere empty shams, in gay covers, but such works as shall be worthy of 
being preserved and reverted to for years tocome. The BAYARD SERIES will have for its motto “Spotless and Fearless” (‘‘Sans peur ct sans reproche”): and as 
the Publishers have no fear of their success, so they can have no reproach should they fail. 


The aim of the Publishers will be not only to put forward good Books, pure and sound in morals, but to produce them in such an elegant and recherché style as to 
make them really attractive to all classes of readers ; each Work may be relied on as having undergone careful editing, and as being complete in itself. 


1. THE STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. From the 
French of the Loyal Servant, M. de Berville, and others. 


” Praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth. 
This is the — Warrior; this is he 
That every ma’ arms would wish to be.” —Wonpsworrtn. 


2. DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS the KING. 


“ Works like that of Joinville are most useful in dispelling that mist which the chroniclers 

of old and the romances of Walter Scott and others have raised round the heroes of these holy 
St. Louis and his companions, as described by Joinville, not only in their glistening 

armour, but in their everyday attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and | 
teach us lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints and 
heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It makes us familiar with the thoughts of 
men who differ from us in manners and language, in thought and religion, and yet with whom 
we are able to sympathize, and from whom we are able to learn, It widens our minds one ined 
hearts, and gives us that true seers of the world and of human nature in ail its 
which but few can gg in the short span of their own life, and in the narrow sphere o thele 
friends and enemies. We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over.” —Times. 


3. THE ESSAYS of ABR: ‘ATLA M COWLEY. Comprising all 


his Prose Works; the c of Ci 11, Cutter of Cine Street, &c, 
With Lite, by Dr. and others. Newly edited. 


“ Cowley's prose stamps him as a man of genius and an improver of the English language.” 
Tuomas Campssit. 


4, ABDALLAH; or, the Four-Leaved Shamrock. By Epovaro 


Lanovuttaye, of the French Academy. Translated by Mary L. Boots, 
One of the noblest and purest French stories ever written. 


5. TABLE-TALK, and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON the 
GREAT. A eqmplletion from the best sow of this great man's shrewd and often 
poeehatie thoughts, forming the best inner lif life of of the most extraordinary man of modern 


*** To be followed by other Volumes in  peseeration. comprising selections from 
History, Biography, Travel, Essays, A 


“If the publishers go on as they have begun, they will have furnished us with one of the most valuable and attractive series of books that have ever been issued from 


the press.” —Sunday Times. 


THE GENTLE 


LIFE SERIES. 


Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound, forming suitable Volumes for Presents. 
Each 6s.; or in calf extra, 10s. 6d. 


1. THE GENTLE LIFE : : Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentl Eighth Edition. 

“ It is with the spore aime that we meet with a new essayist who delichts without the 
smallest pedantr: uote the choicest wisdom of our forefathers, —_ who vy by those old- 
fashioned Christian mi of duty which Stecie and Addison, wits and men of the world, were 
not ashamed to set before the young Englishmen of 1713.""--London Review. 


2. ABOUT IN THE WORLD: Essays by the Author of 


“ The Gentle Life.” 
“ It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some happy idea.’’"—orning Post. 


Hondbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have 
become embedded in the English Language. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


“ The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with.”"— Votes and Queries. 


4. LIKE UNTO CHRIST: a New Translation of the “De 


Imitatione Christi,” usually ascribed to Thomas & Kempis. With a Vignette from an 
Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


“Evinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the original, and a minute 
attention to delicate shades of expression, which may we 1 make it acce: even to those 
who can enjoy the work without a translator's aid."’"—Voncon/fi 


. ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, 
and Annotated by the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” With Vignette Portrait. 
“ This edition is pure of questionable matter, and its perusal is calculated to enrich without 
corrupting the mind of the reader.” — Daily Vew. 
” We should be glad if any words of ours could i help to bespeak a large circulation for this 
Aandsome attractive book: and who refuse his homage to the good-lumoured industry of 
the editor ?”—Jllustrated Times. 


6. TI IE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written 
y Sir Prurtre Stpxry. Edited, with "Notes, by the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 
Dedicated by permission, to the Earl of Derby. 73. 6d. 
“ All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswell’s edition, and even 
brought into greater prominence than in the original, by the curtailment of some; of its inferior 
portions, and the omission of most of its eclogues and other metrical digressions.”” " 


7. THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 


“ There is the same mingled power and simplicity which makes the auth 80 emphatically 0 
first-rate essayist, giving im each essay which will make this volume at least 
popular as its elder b: Star. 


8. VARIA: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review," Spectator,”’ &c. 
Cc The Angelic Doctor—Nostradamus—Thomasa Kempis— n Faustus— 
Howell the ‘Traveller~ Michael Soott__Lodowiek 
Thomas Browne—George Psalmanazar—'The Highwaymen—The Spirit 
ori 
“ The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, but life is not 
long enough to allow a reader to wade through such thick folios, ane therefore the com) 
entitled to the gratitude of the public for having sifted their contents, and thereby rendered 
their treasures available to the general reader.” —Obdserver. 


9. A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL INDEX to the whole 
of Milton’s Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. By Cuan:es D. 
Crevetann, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 

*,* This Work affords an'immediatejreference to any‘passage in any edition of Milton's 
Poems, to which it may be justly termed an indispensable Appendix. 
“ Answers honestly to its title, and is well-printed, portable, and convenicnt. "Guardian. 


10. THE SILENT HOUR: Essays for Sunday Reading, 
Original and Selected. By the Author of“ The Gentle Life.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL. 
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BRADBURY, EVANS, & 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Les animaux se repaissent, l'homme mange, » homme d'eaprit seul sal 


HE EPICURF’S YEAR-BOOK; or, Table Com- 
MR. MARK LEMON'S NEW NOVEL, 


GOLDEN FETTERS: a Novel. By Marx LEMON, 


‘author of “ Leyton Hall,” “ Wait for the End,” “Falkner Lyle,” &¢, 3 vols. 31s, cd. 
COMPLETION OF MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S NOVEL. 


sQONER or LATER. By SHIRLEY Brooks, Author 
of“ The Silver Cord,” “ The Gordian Knot,” n Court,” &c. With Illustrations 
by George du Maurier. Now publishing in Siittiog onthly Parts. 


(Early in December. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


CARLYON’S YEAR: a Novel. , By the Author of 
“Jost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. (Shortly. 
STORIES BY THE AUTIIOR OF “DR. JACOB,” &c. 
pr. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP, and other Tales. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c. Post 8v0. 10s.6d. (Jn the press. 
¢. H. BENNETT'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO “ THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _ Illustrated 
Plates and Woodcuts, will be published for the benefit ofa the the 


FAIRY TALES, ILLUSTRATED BY RICIIARD DOYLE AND 
Cc. H. BENNETT. 


THE CHRONICLES of the THREE SISTERS. 


lustrated by the late C. H. Bennett ; with THE ERORANSED DOLL, Illustrated 
Doyle. By Marx Square l6mo. toned paper, 78. 6d. 


PUNCH’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1868. With Illustrations 


by John Tennicl, George Du Maurier, Charles Keene, and others. 3d. [Zn December. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1868. With a 
Coloured Plate by Charles Keene, and numerous Illustrations on toned paper, &c., by 
John Tenniel and George Du Maurier. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ONCE A WEEK.” 


THE GUEST MEAL. With numerous Stories and 


cw omg by Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Henry Kingsley, Dutton Cook, Walter 

Thornbury, Miss M. B. Edwards, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” Az ‘C. Bur- 

band, John Gilbert, J. Leighton, F.s. B. Bradley, H. Browne, E- — 
Wimperis, Georgina Bowers, M. E. Edwards, &c. 6d. thous 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA. 


SUPPLEMENTS to EACH of the FOUR DIVI- 


SIONS of the ENGLISH Coe mats are in preparation, and will be commenced 
early in 1868. Due notice will be given. = 


NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH JERROLD'S WORKS. 


THE LIFE of DOUGLAS JERROLD. By his Son, 


C08 PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORKS. 
A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 
THE HANDY VOLUME SHAKSPEARE. “ An 
“The paper is toned, the, type is exquisitely beautiful, the text is Shakepeare pur et simple 
marvel of cheapness" Sun, nd edition of the 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GRISI, MARIO, passe, 
TAMBURINI, GRAZIANI, SIVORI, ROSSINI, 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. ‘By | WALTER 
ind many tempting extracts, but ou renders bait better get the book for them- 
NEW EDITION, WITH COLOURED PLATES. 


THE NEW TABLE-BOOK;; or, Pictures for Young 
and Old Parties. A Series of Coloqred Plates and numerous Woodcuts by Frenenick 
Exrzz. With “a fone of Verses” h Picture, and a Page for * Everybody's 
Favourite.” Edited and Arranged by Lemon. Handsome (to. 21 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RALPH.” 


HEVER COURT. By R. Arruur 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADRIAN \.” 


JOYCE DORMER’S STORY. By Goppanrp. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
~ Upon the whole, then, this fs a book to be read.""—A thence, 


“ The cheapness and exectionce this Cyclopedia secure to it wide circulation 
permanent positio 


“THE ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA is a work that, 


as a whole, has no superior, and few equals of its kind ; that, taken by itself, supplies the 

lace of a small library, and, used in a large library, is found to present many points of 

fuformation that are sought in vain in many other Cyclopmdias in oe a lan- 
.”"—Quarterly Review. Complete in 23 vols. £12 6s.; half morocco, £14 13s. 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PARTS, &e. 


THE RE-ISSUE of the ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA 


in Four Divisions is in progress as follows: Geography, 4 vols.—all published. Rotwrel 

History, 4 vols.— Vols. I. II. 111. published, Biography, 6 we. Vols. I, Il, 111. 

ublished. Arts and Sciences, 8 Vols. published. The 


KNIGHT'S HISTORY FOR ENGLISH YOUTH. 


CHARLES 
THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND: a 


Tlistory of the People as well as a History of the State. By Caantes Kxtonr. 8 voir. 
illustrated = —- of 150 Liistoric Portraits on Steel, and more than 1,000 Wood 
Engravings. £3 6s. 6d. 

“A wandard book on the shelves of all libraries.""—Spectator. 


“The best history extant, not only for, but also of, the people. 
Cuances Dickens's the Year Round. 


LORD BROUGHAM, in an Address on Popular Literature, says : 


“ CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


are of a very Ly) order. Indeed, nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything has 
been ual, the of the of commerce, and society 


W. Braxcuann Jernoup. New and carefully-revised Edition, uniform with the Library 
Edition of “The Collected Works of Douglas Jerrold,” crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


“ A work without which no library can be said to be perfect.” 
MR. PUNCH’S “ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HISTORY.” 


COMPLETE SETS of “ PUNCH,” 1841 to 1865, 


25 vols. blue cloth, gilt edges, with “ Introductory Key” each IHalf-year, £10 10s. 
JOHN LEECH'S COLOURED SOCIAL ETCIIINGS. 


FOLLIES of the YEAR: a Revival of all Mr. Leech’s 


Coloured Plates from Punch’s Pocket Books. With “ Some Notes" to each 
Baooxs, Oblong folio, handsomely printed. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND: being a Visit to 


Dublin, Wicklow, Galway, Connemara, Killarney, &c. Written b; 
lliustrated by Jolin Leech. Square i6mo. with a Coloured Fron 


YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, Master Jacky’s Holi- 
days. A Scries of Coloured Etchings for San Oblong, 7s. 6d. 
JOHN LEECH'S “COMIC HISTORY” ETCHINGS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Grpert 


"Bec: 
BOTT A’ ie! x vol. 8vo. with Coloured Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by 


HISTORY of ROME. By Apzorr 
Pi ag 1 vol. + 8vo. with Coloured Etchings and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech, 


JOHN LEECH’S COLOURED HUNTING SKETCHES. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By E. 


Scnrees, Esq. With 14 Coloured Etchings, &c., by John Leech, 


HANDLEY CROSS, &c. By the same Author. With 


18 Coloured Etchings, &c. »by John Leech, } 


ASK MAMMA; or, the Richest Commoner in 


England. By the same hiten. With 14 Coloured Etchings, &c., by John Lecch, lis, 


PLAIN or RINGLETS ? BY the Same Author. 


With 14 Coloured Etchings by John Leech, | 


JOHN LEECH’S *‘PUNCHL” SKETCITES. 


PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. Upwards 


of 2,000 Sketches of Social and Domestic Life, from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 2 vols. 
folio, half morocco, £3 3s.; also in 4 vols. boards, sold separately, each 12s. 


“ EARLY and LATER PEN CILLIN GS. ” Comprising 
nearly all Mr. Leech’s Political and Social “ Punch " Cartoons from 1811 to 1860. With 
Notes Mark 2 vols. with Portrait, sold separately, each 

JOHN TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CARTOONS from PUNCH. By Jonn 


From 1840—1862. With Notes by Marx Lemon. Large toned paper, 2is. 
CHARD DOYLE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of ye ENGLYSHE. 


Sketches of English Life and Society. i Renee Dov: With Extracts 
Lavon from Pips’s Diary. 4to. old style, | 


FOREIGN TOUR of BROWN, JONES, and 


CHARLES KEENE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. By 


m. and numerous Woodcuts by Charles 
“ Douglas Jerrold's works bel to abi li 
writings into Christmas books.” "to our 
G. DU MAURIER'S By Dov 


THE STORY of a FEATHER. Dovuaas JERROLD. 


ogres with upwards of 70 Woodcuts by G. on aurier, 15s." Uniform with “ The 
“ This exquisite tale—so full of wit, of poetry, of pathos—has been 1 ly treated 


T K. BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOM MOODY'S TALES. Edited by Marx Lemon. 


With a Frontispiece on Steel and numerous Woodcuts by Hablot K. Browne, 7s. 6d. 
LEECH, DOYLE, TENNIEL, AND KEENE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. By the 


same Author. With 14 Coloured Etchings by John Leech and H. K. Browne, 1s. 


PUNCH’S TWENTY ALMANACKS, 1841 to 1860. 


Nandsome cloth cover, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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The Saturday Review: 


THE: ARGOSY. 


"Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 
In December next commences a New Volume of THE ARGOSY. The Magazi: 


Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 


to Month until completed, 


an improved Cover, and good Illustrations. 
The price of THE ARGOSY, as hitherto, will be Sixpence, Monthly. 


Contents of DECEMBER Number: 
1, ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” With an Illustration. 
2. MY LOVE. 
3. ALONE IN THE FOREST. 
4. A RETURN TO LIFE. 
5. PAST SENSATION ALISTS. 
6. THE MILLER’S REVENGE. 
7. THIS YEAR AT DIEPPE. With an Illustration. 
8. A REVIEW OF NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION OF “A LIFE’S SECRET.” 
Now ready at every Library, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. By Mrs. Henry Woop 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 2 vols. 


“ The i 
Gevtees its title will afford considerable excitement. 
from first to last may 
method. 
which ordinary folk in their hours of idleness derive from the finest 
writers of prose fiction. We render homage to the author's distinctive iehtness 


Also, ready at every Library, 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE: a Novel. 


“ This book is full of incident overly written } ap well worth the trouble of reading. 
may be pronounced more than commonly good.” —/’ress. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 


3 vols. 


Author of “ Brought to Light.” 


In a few days, 


FIRE: 


PROVED in the 


a Story 


Cost.” 3 vols. 


In the press, 


STUNG to the QUICK: 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS from GOETHE'S WORKS. 
Designed by Witiiam Kavrpacn, and executed in the highest style of Line-Engraving. 
With ng pd Text by Geconor Henry Lewes. | vol. containing 21 Engravings, 

large folio, full morocco. (Shortly. 


THE SACRED HYMNS of the BRAHMINS, as preserved to 
» in the Oldest Collection of Religious Poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and 
Explemed by Max Mituer, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European Languages 

e University of Oxford; Fellow ot Ali Souls’ College. 8 vols. 8vo. (Vol. J. shortly. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS, illustrative of the Hindus, 


and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Elucidated. 
t I.—Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the ot an and 
of Cestes. Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, vol. 


THE DERVISHES; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By Jous P. 


Baown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at 
Constantinople. 1 vol. crown Svo. with 24 Illustrations. (In December. 


THE SACRED CITY of the HINDUS: an account of Benares 
in Ancient and Modern Times. Bv the Rey. M.A. Speers, M.A., LL.B., and we. 
faced with an Introduction by Frrz-Enwarp Hatt, Esq., D.C.L. Pri rice to Subseri ibers, 

Will be published in the course of the 
pages, with 10 full-page Woodcut I 


MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, PHILOLOGY, and ETHNIC 
DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the NORTH-WESTE RN PROVINCES of INDIA: 
being an amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian ‘Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Exuior, K.C.B., of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Arranged from 
Manuscript Materials collected by him, “a _ by Ragmunotpr Rost, Ph. D., Secre- 
tary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 8 preparation. 


SKETCHES of the UGLY’ SIDE of HUMAN NATURE. 


By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ON the NATURAL and MORBID CHANGES of the HUMAN 


Hospital. 6 Plates in Chromo-lithography, containing Figures, of 


In 


EARLY HISTORY of MAN. In a Course of Twelve Lectures. By Joun Lrsuey. 
1 vol. 8vo. preparation. 


LIFE and EXPLORATIONS in BRAZIL. By Professor 


Aoassiz. 2 vols, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo. (Jn the press. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA from the EARLIEST AGES. 
By J. Secretar, to the Government of India in ity 
‘ols. —The Vedic Period and the Mah4 Bhérata. 
Map of ‘Ancient India in cloth, 18s 
The Second ‘Volume, containing the Ramay ana, is in the press. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own HISTORIANS ; 
comprising the Muhammadan Perio. By the late Sir H. M. Excror, K.C.B.,of the East 
India Comey: 's Bengal Civil Service. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the 
Author by Protessor ot the Sandhurst Military 3 vols. 

The First Volume is now ready, 18s, 


THE LIFE and TEACHINGS of CONFUCIUS. 


Explanatory Notes. By James Lecce, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author on the* Chinese Classics,” with the Original Text. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Lectures on the Principles Science. By W. D. Wi Professor of 


ne | 
from that date will be under the Direction of Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East | 


The December Number will contain the Qpeving Chapters of a New Serial Story 
by Mrs. HENRY Woop, entitled ANNE HEREFORD, to be continued from Month 


THE ARGOSY will in future be brought out in larger print, on better paper, with | 


incidents which are the basis and substance of the mystery from which the book 
The story will endure critical examina- 

en as a favourable specimen of Mrs. Wood's artistic | 

. It presents us with a series of cleverly managed scenes, and occasions all the pleasure 

f roductions of our best 


3 vols. 
It 


FOOLISH MARGARET. By Tuomas Speient, 


of the 


Burning of Hamburg. By Wit11amM Durie, Author of “Counting the 


a North Country 


By Mrs. G. Bayxs, Authoress of God's Providence House.” 
vols. 


e year, in a handsome 8vo. volume of ‘about ‘300 
from Ph | 


EYE, and their TREATMENT. By C. Baner, Ophthalmic 


THE RELATIONS of the MODERN SCIENCES to the | 


With 


LANGUAGE and the STUDY of LANGUAGE: a Course a 


_NEW WORK BY 
‘ At all the and 2 vot. om, mit 
HISTORICAL CHARACTRRg. 

| TALLEYRAND —MACKIN' TOSH— COBBETT- CANNING, 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, GCRB, 


ns t20-thide of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been 
| training the class of composition wh: which te has judicious sly 
is especially vod which we should h 


the 


ave anticipate fi rom 
sagacity, penetration, b views of men and measures, yor hi 18 Career, 
and perfeet fi familiarity roe in which the springs of 


ee play by those who control or modify the current of events at mpomentons epoch’ 


en in personal co ee th t scenes h Hea 
ion with many actors in the lescribes; hig 


trees essentially a style.” — Quarterly 


| RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
| , PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syri 


Holy Land. » the Right Hon. Lady 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


a, and the 
OF Royal 8y9 
[At the end of the month, 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of Jony 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fereusoy, LL.D, and th 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 


ext week, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City an 


Suburb. By Joun Timps, Es Author of 
Anecdote, ” “Club Life of London,” &e. &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2s, 


[Now ready, 
ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. 
Hinanry Skinner, Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8yo, 
[At the end of the month, 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: a Novel, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. with an Tllustration, 6s, 
Forming the New Volume of BentLEy’s Favourite Novets. 


[Wert week. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries. 


LORD ULSWATER. 


“ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. 


Futierton. 3 vols. 


/-NEVER—FOR EVER. 
~MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 
“£500 REWARD. 


| Also, nearly ready, 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


Moopre, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


By the Author of 


By Lady 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 


| LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


DR. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 


| 


Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


of the work well done, indicating a familiarity the 
from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the e time a sound discretion i 
origin of words. tio 


sam 
‘The nciation is clear! correctly indicated, an 
though necessarily brief, are clear and precise." i thenceum. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
| STUDENT’S DICTIONARY. 


About 300 Wood Engravings. 


| 


“The etymological 


“ This is the best Etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass. Can 
a ond me etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe them all to 
as the Dest of Germany and England: have deliberately accepted." —Spectater 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 658 
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16, 1867.) 


THE EXTRA NUMBER . 


ALL. THE YEAR ROUND," 
ENTITLED 
NO THOROUGHFARE; 
By CHARLES * DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 
Contents: 
The Overture. Act I,—The Curtain Enter the Housekee! 
Vitor ihe Gurtain Falls. 


LONDON : 26 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; AND 
’ CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW ATLAS BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 


on the 28th inst. will be published, imperial quarto, half-bound moroceo, £2 12%. 6d. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


EXHIBITING THE PRESENT CONDITION OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 
AND RESEARCH IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES, EMPIRES, 
- AND STATES OF THE WORLD. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.RGS. &c. 
Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the “Physical Atlas,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, small 8vo. cloth, 8. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


WINCHESTER—WESTMINSTER—SHREWSBURY- 
HARROW—RUGBY: 


NOTES OF THEIR HISTORY AND TRADITIONS. 
By the Author of “ Etoniana,” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


21 vols. 4to. and Index, price £25 12s. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPAIDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, £4 4s. 


NEW scCHOOL TALE. 


Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS DAYS AT SAXONHURST. 


By ONE OF THE BOYS. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMANS. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Translated, by permission, from the French of A. FREDERIC OZANAM, late 
Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Letters at Paris, 


By ASHLEY C. GLYN, B.A, 


: Of Progress in the Ages of Decline—The Fifth Century Paganism— 

mm Pall of of Paganism—Law—Pagan Literature (Poetry)—The Literary Tradition— 
po Literature became Christian—Theology ~Christian Philosophy—The Institu- 
pe gs Christendom—Christian Manners—The Women of Christendom—How the 
in he on became Christian—Christian Eloquence—Christian History— 
Now te Nain Art—The Material Civilization of the Empire—The Rise of the 


LONDON : WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


OF EVERY LIBRARY AND BOOKSELLER IN THE KINGDOM. 
THE QUESTION. 


Demy 8vo. toned paper, with Portraits of the Pope, Victor Emmanuel, and Ferdinand II. 
of Naples, price 14s. 


THE TRINITY OF ITALY; 


Or, the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, bound, 30s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE. 
Late MP. for Finsbury. 
By his SON, THOMAS H. DUNCOMBE. 


Among other Personages whose Correspondence will be found in these Volumes 
are the Emperor Napoleon III.; Princes Schwarzenberg and Polignac ; the Dukes of 
Beaufort, Brunswick, Buccleugh, I Devonshire, Newcastle, De Richelieu; the Mar- 
quises Clanricarde, Conyngham, Donegall, Normanby, Townshend ; Lords Abinger, 
Alvanley, Belfast, Brougham, Chel: rd, Clarendon, Derby, Durham, Duncannon, 
Essex, Enfield, Charles Fitzroy, Glengall, Robert Grosvenor, Harrowby, Ingestrie, 
Lyndhurst, Mahon, Melbourne, Palmerston, Dudley Coutts Stuart, Rothschild, Ux- 
bridge; Barons Capella, De Palcke, Peerio, Orsi; Counts D’Orsay, Batthyany, 
Morny, Walewski, Montrend, Bismark ; Sirs John Easthope , De Lacy Evans, Roland 
Ferguson, R. Grah am, Benjamin Hall. Rowland my C. Hobhouse, George C. 
Lewis, William Molesworth, Robert Peel, John Romilly ; Messrs. O'Brien, 
Byng, W. Cowper, Feargus O'Connor, Edward Ellice, W. E. Gladstone, G. Grote, 
Joseph Hume, Labouchere, W. Locke, Mazzini, Madden, Spring Rice, Rose, Tom 
mney ay G. Ward, Wakley, Kossuth, Haydon, Peake, Arnold, Morton, Oxberry, 

ann, 


HURST. & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 ‘GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norton. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ There isa fod Timer ws in these volumes, The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told.” — Times 
bwerks Itis a book 


* Old sir Douglas" is a and w 
that will satisfy the expectations re ofa 


any adm 

who, ing been a personal witness of much that is most brilliant in human societ: ty 
sufferer of much that is most sad in human life, describes with e om ons candour and Ieidness 
the things that she has seen and the sorrows that she has felt.""_A 

“ A graceful and hing story. isa vadmirabt drawn.” 

“ The story is clearly and consistently worked out, with an enchaining int terest.""— Post. 

“ Mrs. Norton's story is a work of genius that deals with the essentials of life. There is a 
soul eloquent in every very book she writes.” —Lxaminer. 


GUILD COURT. By Gerorcz MacDonatp, 


M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c, 3 vols. 


FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 


“The a" of this story is fairly constructed and worked out; the style is natural and 
un: affect 


“A heal Mrs. Forrester’ skill in the delinestion of character ie most 
3 
forcibly map rested. Winifred Eyre and Fée Alton are charming creations.""—Sunday Gazette. 


EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Aryorp Hearn. 


3 vols. [Vert week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


A CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 


“With men of right feeling anywhere, we are not required to plead for Burns. 
In pitying admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler mausoleum 
than that one of marble ; neither will his Works, even as they are, pass away from 
the memory of men. While the Shakespeares and the Miltons roll on like mighty 
rivers through the country of Thought, bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous 

l-fishers on their waves, this little Valclusa Fountain will also arrest our oye : 
for this also is of Nature’s own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from the 
depths of the earth, with a full gushing current, into the light of day ; and often 
will the traveller turn aside to drink of its clear waters, and muse among its rocks 
and pines.” —CARLYLE, 


| NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BURNS’S WORKS, 
Now ready, crown 4to., beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s.; or Turkey morocco, extra, 42s, ; 
or in clan tartan, enamelled, with Photograph, 42s. 


A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION OF 


THE POEMS AND SONGS 


ROBERT BURNS. 


With Original Illustrations by 


R. HERDMAN, R.S.A. GEORGE HAY. 
GOURLAY STEELL, RB.S.A. W. F. V. 

D. 0. HILL, R.S.A. J. CASSIE. 

SAM. BOUGH, A.R.S.A. E. J. DOUGLAS. 
CLARK STANTON, A.R.S.A. JOHN LAWSON. 
J. B. MACDONALD, A.R.S.A. J. O. BROWN, 


W. M'TAGGART, A.R.S.A. CHAS. A. DOYLE, 
JOHN M'WHIRTER. Mrs. D. O. HILL, 


AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Engraved on Wood by R. Paterson, and Printed by R. Clark, Edinburgh. 


This Volume contains Sixty-four entirely Original Illustrations, drawn expressly 
for it; and the names of the Artists who have kindly given their assistance—com- 
prising several of the most distinguished members of the Royal Scottish Academy— 


TRING HISTORICAL REVELATIONS OF THE PAST, PRESENT, AND | are a sufficient guarantee that they are executed in the highest style of art. 


FUTURE OF ITALY. 


By AN ENGLISH CIVILIAN, 
For Eight Years in Official Connexion with the Court of Naples. 


LONDON; EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & COQ. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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. ORPHAN of WATERLOO. By Mrs. Hazrirr. 2s. 


The Saturday Review. 


[November 16, 18¢7 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


THE NEW SEASON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NORTH COAST: a Volume of Original Poems. By Ronert BucHaNan. 
With Illustrations by the best Artists, eng d by the Brot Dalziel, 21s. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL BILLIARDS. By Wm. Durroy. Royal 
8vo. with many pages of Ill H and Di cloth, 16s. 


HOME THOUGHTS and HOME SCENES in ORIGINAL POEMS. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c., and Pictures by A. Houghton, !2s. 6d. 


MEN of the TIME : a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living People. 
New Edition for 1868, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE PIGEON BOOK. By W.B. Tecermerer and Harrison WEtr. 
Super royal 8vo. with 16 large Original Coloured Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

LALLA ROOKH. Illustrated by Corbould, Phiz, and others. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and Title, 10s. 6d. 

EVERY BOY’S BOOK: a complete Cyclopedia of Sport and Recreation. 
New Edition, re-written and revised, with 100 Illustrations, and 9 Coloured Plates, 8s. 6d. 

ORIGINAL POEMS foy INFANT MINDS. By Jane and E, Tayor. 
With Original Illustrations by the best Artists, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 7s. 6d. 

THE CHILD’S COLOURED SCRAP BOOK. With many pages of 
Plates printed in Colours, folio cloth, 7s. 6d. | 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Translated by H. W. Lonerettow. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOK. By Anne Bowman. With Coloured 
Plates, 7s. 6d. | 


HOGG (JABEZ) on the MICROSCOPE. New revised Edition, with | 
400 Illustrations, and Coloured Illustrations by Tuffen West, 7s. 6d. ag 

THE BOY'S OWN COUNTRY BOOK. By Tuomas Mitter. With 
Tilustrations by Birket Foster, 5s. 

PETER the CRUEL. By James Greenwoop,  4to. with Plates by | 
Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s.; or with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY of WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, from the Mariner’s 


Compass te the Electric Telegraph Cable. By Joun Times. With numerous Iilustra- 
ions, 


ROUTLEDGE’S NURSERY TALES. With 16 Pages of Coloured 
Plates, 5s, 


SCHNICK SCHNACK: a Tfifle for the Little Ones. Small 4to. with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


BARFORD BRIDGE ; or, Schoolboy Trials. By the Rev, H. C. Apams, 

AMONG the SQUIRRELS. By Mrs. C. W. Denison, Crown 8vo. with 
Plates by Ernest Griset, cloth, 5s. 

PLEASURES of OLD AGE. By Emice Sovvestre. 5s. 

THE CHILDREN'S POETRY BOOK. With 16 Coloured Plates, square 
cloth, 3s. 


THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. With Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 
es aL RUSOE, in Words of One Syllable. With 12 Coloured 
3s. 6d. 


PICTURE BOOK. With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 
A PRESENT for MY DARLING. With 18 pages of Coloured Plates, 


price 3s. 6d. 

LOST AMONG the WILD MEN. 3s.6d. 

PERCY’S TALES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. 8s. 6d. 
BOYS of BEECHWOOD. By Mrs. Ertoarr. 3s. 6d. 
CECIL RAYE. 3s. 6d. 

PAPA’S WISE DOGS. 3s. 6d. 

PLAY HOURS and HALF HOLIDAYS. 3s. 6d. 

DIGBY HEATHCOTE. By Kixeston. 3s. 6d. 

BRUIN. By Mayne Rew. 3s. 6d. 

DESERT HOME. By Mayye Rein. 3s. 6d. 


WALKS, TALKS, &c., of TWO SCHOOL BOYS. By J.C. Arktxson. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


FOREST EXILES. By Mayne Rem. 3s. 6d. 

THE YOUNG NILE VOYAGERS, By Anne Bowman. 33. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD RECITER. 2s. 6d. 
THE TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
ROMANCE of ADVENTURE. 2s, 6d. 

SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD. 2s. 6d. 
FAMILY PICTURES from the BIBLE. 2s. 

JACK of ALL TRADES. By Tuomas Mitxen, 2s. 
THE WONDER BOOK. 2s. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 2s. 

ARCHIE BLAKE. By Mrs. Eroarr. 2s. aan 
INEZ and EMMELINE. 2s. - 


2s, 6d. 


one 


CASTLE and the COTTAGE. By Mrs. Perrine. 1s. 6d - 
MRS. TRIMMER’S FABULOUS HISTORIES. 1s. 6d. 
THE MORAL SONG BOOK. 1s. 

THE RELIGIOUS SONG BOOK. 1s, 

THE BOY'S OWN POCKET BOOK for 1868. 1s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S COMIC RECITER. 1s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR RECITER. 1s. 


THE BROADWAY.—LONDON and NEW YORK. 


10. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Buanann. Cl.apters 


‘Tne very large measure of support which has been already 
BROADWAY encourages the Proprietors to make still further efforts to render it 


cals. They have, theref 
BROADWAY will be printed on better and thicker paper than has been used 
to the present time, and that the Magazine may then fairly claim to 

many N 


the 
that in addition to the Contributors announced in the original Prospectus, 
following Eminent Writers will furnish Papers for the next and succeeding Nambe 
of this Magazine: 


NEW ANNUALS FOR 1868. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for lpg 


Containing 760 pages, 40 full-page Plates, and 1 


Parncrpat Contents: No 
THE ORVILLE COLLEGE BOYS. By the Author of “East Lynne.” 
THE BOY CAVALIERS; or, the Siege of Clidesford. By the Rev. H.C, Apams, M.A, 
THE WAVES AND THEIR INMATES. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. — 


ON SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 
ATKINSON, 


A WORD ABOUT DOGS. By 
HOW TO MAKE A MICROSCOPE FOR A PENNY. By Craaces Quin, Fg, 


CRYTOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. J.¢, 


TUE ELECTROTYPING PROCESS. By Cuaaves Quin, F.C.S, 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE. By G. G. Paesce, 


GLASS-BLOWING FOR BOYS. By the Rev. J. Luxiy. treater 
PUZZLES. ROWING. FISHING. Bngla 
DRIVING. SWIMMING. SHOOTING. 

HARE AND HOUNDS. SAILING. Rome, 
OUR THEATRE AT HOME. By Siwwey Daayt. they § 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOSHUA HAWSEPIPE. By Lieut. C. R. Low, 
THE REPULSE OF THE PIRATES. al lil 
MY FIRST SHOT. ve 
In addition to the above there are many other Papers on Various Subjects. friend 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. of whi 

Demy 8vo., 23 pages of Illustrations, and an Illuminated Almanack for 1868, 160 pp. ls. * while 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, Christmas 1867, ashan 


Edited by Eomuny» affair: 
Contents: didi 
ON THE CARDS._THE HAND. By Tuomas Anchen. r 0 
HEARTS. By T. W. Roverrson. gisten 
DIAMONDS, By W.S. unde: 
CLUBS. By Crement W. Scorr. 


SPADES. By W. J. Prowse. 
THE TRICK. By Tom Hoop. 
HOW MISS SPANKER AND HER GOVERNESS WENT SKATING, 


By Gornpow Tomson. 
MRS. BROWN’S LITTLE FRIEND. By Arrave Sxercarey. 
THE MAD ARITHMETICIAN. By Caaaces Maturws. 
AN OLD PIE WARMED UP AGAIN. By W. Brenton. 
MY PANTOMIME. By Stoney Daaryt. 
THE WORLD OF FASHION. By Atrrep Tromeson. 
THE STEEL MIRROR. By W. W. Fenn. With a Page Illustration. 
A GREAT SUCCESS AT SLOCUM PODGER. By Cuances Ross. 
THE HISTORY OF HUM TEH DUM TIH. By W. Bacntox. 
A SONG FOR THE SEASON. By Savice Crarxe. 
THE MISERIES OF CHRISTMAS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippext. 
MASTER HUBERT GOES HOME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
y Bows 


RS. 

WHERE TO GO TO. By Samvg. Lover. 

A BELLE’S LIFE IN CHINA. By W. Bronrton. 

THE CONVERTED CLOWN. By W. S. Gisear. 

TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By J. Asnay Steaay. 

THE WIDOW THAT DWELT AT SHOE-SAN. By W. Broxton. 
PUZZLES. By F.C. Bornano. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


On the 25th instant, 6d.; or by post Eight Stamps, 


No. IV. for DECEMBER 1867. 


‘SEES SS RSS SFB 


Contents: 

. Lance. By the Author of “Guy 
2. THE SECRET NAME. By 8S. H. Braonvay Quallon”). 

3. MISERIES OF DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. By A Daamatic Avrnon. 
4. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. By W. Crank Rossext. 
4, THE SKEIN. By Ronert Bocuanan. With a full-page Illustration. 


5. FROM REGENT STREET TO BROADWAY. By Henny Sevrev, Editor of 
the * New York Round Table.” 


6. THE YOUNG MEN OF TO-DAY. By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
8. PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By Joun Hotttnosuean. 
9. A CONFESSION. By Anice Cary. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
accorded to THE 


Periodi- 
of the most Popular as it is one of the Cheapest of our many Monthly 
h , much pl in announcing that, with No. V., THE 


1” Toshow 
say it is now—“ a Shilling Magazine for Sixpence 
ever, that while the external appearance is improved, the quality of - — 
not be neglected, the Proprietors of THE BROADWAY are enab 


ARTHUR LOCKER. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 
GERALD MASSEY. 
CHARLES J. MATHEWS. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 

‘W. M. ROSSETTI. 
AGNES STRICKLAND. 
D'ARCY W. THOMPSON. 
DR. FORBES WINSLOW. 


DION BOUCICAULT. 
CHARLES A. COLLINS. 
DR. CUMMING. 

DR. DORAN. 

REV. A. D'ORSEY. 

J.C. JEFFERSON. 

JULIA KAVANAGH. 

THE LATE W. 8. LANDOR. 
HENRY 8. LEIGH. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 6 New-street Square, in the P. 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strid, in} he Parish of St Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 16, 1867. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


arish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by D VID JONES, 
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